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A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON 

Have  A'otc  Ready 
5  NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE 
8th  and  Final  Series  of 

The  Expositor’s  Bible 

THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL 

By  Venerable  Archdeacon  FARRAR. 

THE  BOOK  OF  EZEKIEL 

By  Rev.  Prof.  JOHN  SKIN.SER. 

SOLOMON  AND  LAMENTATIONS 

By  Rev.  Prof.  AUENEY. 

BOOK  OF  JEREMIAH 

By  Rev.  Prof.  BENNETT. 

BOOK  OF  DEUTERONOMY 

By  Rev.  Prof.  HARPER. 

THE  LAST  AND  CONCLl’DING  VOLS.  OF  THIS  SEKIE.S. 
yearly  Ready. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  TWELVE  PROPHETS 

2  Vols.  by  GEORGE  ADAM  SMITH.  D.D. 

In  crown  octavo  vols..  cloth,  each  $1.50. 

A  ftiU  descriptive  eircMlar  of  this  entire  series  lU'ith  spec¬ 
ial  terms  to  subscribers)  sent  on  application.  tPi  ice  to  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  7  vols.,  $7.00.) 

Also,  yow  Ready,  3d  Edition 

(PRICE  REDUCED  TO  $4.50) 

The  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land 

By  Rev.  Prof.  Q.  ADAM  SMITH,  D.D.,  Author  of  Com¬ 
mentary  on  “The  Book  of  Isaiah”  in  the  “Expositor’s 
Bible”  Series.  With  6  colored  maps,  specially  pre- 
pand.  Octavo,  cloth,  720  paKes. 

“No  one  work  has  ever  before  embodied  all  this  variety  of 
material  to  illastrate  the  whole  subject.  His  iteoftraphical 
statements  are  pen-Dictnres.  We  are  made  to  see  the  scene. 
No  important  problem  1«  untouched.  Without  question  it  will 
take  its  place  at  once  as  a  standard  work.  Indispensable  to  the 
thoroagh-goine  student  of  the  blble.’’— Sunday  School  Tiiuni. 

3d  Thrmsand  of 

The  Trial  and  Death  of 
Jesus  Christ 

A  DEVOTIOXAL  HISTURr  OF  OCR  LORO'S  PASSIOX. 

By  JAMES  STALKER.  D.D.,  Author  ot  “Imago  Christi,” 
etc.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

3d  Edition  of 

Studies  in  Theology 

LECTURES  DELIVERED  IX  CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMIXARY. 

By  JAMES  DENNEY.  D.D.,  Author  of  “The  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Thessalonians.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

“A  work  that  is  sore  to  be  eagerly  read  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  His  pages  bear  marks  of  w'ide  reading;  but  Or  Den¬ 
ney's  modesty'ls«qual  to  his  learning,  and  one  finds  much  hid¬ 
den  away  In  notes  that  would  establish  the  reputation  of  more 
than  one  good  theologian.” — ConoreyatUnmlist. 

Copies  maUed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON, 

51  Cast  lOth  Street,  New  York. 


A  New  Help  for 

Superintendents 


^£L/VERCAPTlVts\  >1 
SIGHT  t  '/ftg 
S#  /  s^r  aRuiSED  AT  'V  • 

^  LIBERTY 

.mnai 


The  Westminster 

with  Sabbath-School  Blackboard 

a  Manual 

The  Superintendent's  Assistant 

Price.  7.j  cents  a  quarter  ;  fct  a  year.  Sire,  4  by  S  feet, 
a  separate  slieet  for  eacli  Sunday.  Setid  lor  a  sample 
sheet  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER 

Business  Si^rintendent 
Presbyterian  Board  IJ34  Chestnut  Street 
of  Publication  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sabbalb-Sclioul  W’ork. 


THE  PROPHETS  OF  ISRAEL; 

or.  Popular  Sketches  of  Old  Testament  History.  By 
Prof.  C.  H.  CORNILL.  With  photogravure  frontispiece 
from  an  engraving  of  Michel  Angelo’s  Moses.  Cloth, 
gilt  top,  pp.  20U,  $1.00. 

CHICAGO :  THE  OPEN  COURT  PUB.  CO. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons’  New  Books. 


LITTLE  RIVERS.  A  Book  of  Essays  in  Profitable  Idleness.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Profusely  illustrated.  12mo,  $2.00. 

“Ur.  Van  Dyke  has  both  the  heart  and  the  touch  of  an  artist;  he  feels  Instinctively  the  eharm  of  the 
world  of  wotals  and  waters;  be  has  a  loving  eompunioiiNhip  witli  all  sound  liumitn  living,  and  he  has  the 
magie  of  style."— Hamii-To.n  W.  Mabie. 

THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON,  His  Family  and  His  Court.  Memoirs  of 
Constant,  first  Valet  de  Chambre  of  the  Emperor.  Translated  from  the  French. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Imbert  de  Saint  Amand.  4  vols.,  12mo,  $5.00. 

THE  ART  OF  LIVING.  By  Robert  Gr.ant.  With  135  illustrations  hy  C.  D.  Gibson, 

B.  W.  Clinedinst,  and  W.  H.  Hyde.  12ino,  $2.50. 

*'He  Ideals  wUh  the  practical  problems  tn  the  everyday  life  of  the  everyday  man  with  his  own  charac* 
tcrlsiic  wli  and  fancy.” — BoitUtu  Aiii'piiinrr. 

THE  BACHELOR’S  CHRISTMAS,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Robert  Grant.  With  21 
full  page  illustrations  by  C.  D.  Gibson,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  A.  B.  Wenzell,  and 

C.  Carlton.  12mo,  $1  50. 

"it  contains  some  of  the  very  brightest  stories  by  this  very  bright  autlior.  A  tiioroughly  fascinating 
and  deligliiful  book.’’— P/iiladdphui  Press. 

UNC’  EDINBURG.  A  Plantation  Echo.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Illustrated  by 
B.  W.  Clinedinst  Small  folio,  $1.50  Uniform  with  the  handsome  illustrated 
editions  of  “Marse  Chan,”  “Meh  Lady,”  and  “Polly.” 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  By  F.  M.vrion  Crawford.  Fully  illustrated  by  Edwin  Lord 
Weeks.  Square  12mo,  $1.50. 

gives  acharmlng  description  of  Turkish  life,  and  depicts  siglits  and  scenes  in  the  Sultan's  capital.” 
— Ph  iUuUlpU  Ui  Ttle^/raph. 

WOMEN  OF  COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  TIMES.  A  Series  designed  to 
portray  the  lives  and  times  of  the  eminent  women  of  the  Colonial  and  Revo¬ 
lutionary  periods.  The  first  volume,  now  ready,  is  on  Margaret  Winthrop, 
and  written  by  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle.  12mo,  $1.25. 

ENGLISH  LANDS,  LETTERS,  AND  KINGS.  Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges.  By 
Don.vld  G.  Mitchell.  12mo,  $1.50.  Continuing  the  former  volumes,  “From 
Celt  to  Tudor”  and  “From  Elizabeth  to  Anne.” 

REFLECTIONS  AND  COMMENTS,  1865-1895.  By  E.  L.  Godkin.  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  8vo,  $2.00. 

A  volume  of  essays  selected  by  the  author  from  the  mass  of  his  work  during  thirty  years  of  editorial 
experience. 

COLLEGE  GIRLS.  By  Abbe  Carter  Goodloe.  Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Gibson. 
l2mo,  $1.25. 

"The  stories  are  all  excellent  in  quality,  and  some  of  them  are  exceediugly  brlglit.’’— Boston  Adrertiser. 

MISS  JERRY.  By  Alexander  Black.  A  novel  and  original  love  story,  illustrated 
from  photographs  from  life.  lOmo,  $1.00. 

COUSIN  ANTHONY  AND  I.  Some  Views  of  Ours  about  Divers  Matters  and  various 
Aspects  of  Life.  Uniform  with  “Windfalls  of  Observation.”  By  Edw’ard  S. 
Martin.  12mo,  $1.25. 

CRUISING  AMONG  THE  CARIBBEES.  Summer  Days  la  Winter  Months.  By 
Charles  A.  Stoddard,  D.  D.  ,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Observer.  Illustrated, 
12mo,  $1.50. 

CAMEO  EDITION.  New  volumes  in  this  dainty  series  are;  “A  Chosen  Few,”  se¬ 
lected  short  stories,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton;  “A  Little  Book  of  Profitable 
Tales,”  by  Eugene  Field;  “Refiections  of  a  Married  Man”  and  “The  Opinions 
of  a  Philosopher,”  by  Robert  Grant.  Each  volume,  with  etched  frontis¬ 
piece,  lOmo,  $1.25. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Two  New  Books  by  J.  R.  Miller.  D.D. 

Dr.  Miller’s  Year  Book. 

.1  mmsdfjr  for  each  lUiy  III  the  yriir.  Kimo  ornamental  bind¬ 
ing,  gilt  top.  $1.’25;  flexible  levant,  full  gilt,  »2.,'iU. 

The  Hidden  Life. 

lUmo.  unique  binding,  gilt  top.  75  cents. 

Dr.  Miller’s  works  are  so  well  known  that  they  need  no  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising.  They  are  a  source  of  delight  to  many 
thousand  readers  all  over  the  land  and  tlieir  essential  qualities 
way  be  summed  up  as  “Sensible,’*  “Practical,”  "Devout,”  and 
“Interesting," 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers. 

T.  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.,  New  York  and  Boston. 


WHY  NOT?  or  LAWYER  TRUMAN’S  STORY 

Hr.  Totheroh  herein  shows  what  was  done  tolietter  the 
ioterests  ot  humauily  bv  some  bright  and  energetic 
young  people.  It  is  a  fascinating  story  reflecting  much 
of  real  life,  and  throwing  light  on  many  questions  now 
receiving  attention.  Ills  a  hook  for  the  times.  Clotn, 
308  pp.  <5  cents.  Ask  booksellers  for  it  or  send  to 

OEO.  W.  RUGBY  &  CO.. 

62  N.  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


J.AP.B.  UHEHS, Si  John  St.,  N.  T. 


CAN  MAKE  $40  A  WEEK 

from  now  till  after  Christmas,  taking  orders  for  the  new 
Child’s  Bible,  “^a^  red  PlcturcsandThelrTeachlogs.’’  ioOheau- 
tlful  engravings,  2(1  pages  of  oil  colored  plates.  Special  holiday 
Inducements.  Excluslveterritory.  Kooks  on  credit.  Freights 
paid.  Gold  watch  premiums.  A  postnl  card  will  secure  an  of¬ 
fer  from  us.  Address  Kkv.stonk  Priil-lSHlxo  Co.,  8th  and 
Locust  Stre-ets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


You  are  Judged 

In  Business  by  your  Correspondence, 

80  away  with  the  scribbling  pen,  or  the  world  will  think  you 
antiquated. 

You  may  not  need  a  professional  stenographer,  but  you  ought 
to  have  an 

American  $8  Typewriter 


standard  Made,  Rapid,  Durable. 

The  PKICE  makes  it  available  for  home  use  and  as  an  edu¬ 
cator  for  the  vounc  people. 

Complete  outfit  for  duplicating  200  coiies  in  20  minutes,  $1U. 

A  SENSIBLE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  letter  written  with  it. 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

Dept.  A,  *265  Broadway,  New  York. 
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“(hautauqua  Desk  Free 
‘‘Sweet  Home’Soap. 


MOST  POPULAR  OESK  EVER  MAOE. 


Number  in  use  exceeds  any  other  one  article  of  furniture.  Has  gladdened 
half  a  million  hearts.  Solid  Oak  throughout,  hand-rubbed  finish.  Very 
handsome  carvings.  It  stands  5  ft.  high,  is  2^  ft.  wide,  writing  bed  24  inches 
deep.  Drop  leaf  closes  and  locks.  A  brass  rod  for  curtain.  Our  soaps  are  sold 
entirely  on  their  merits,  with  a  guarantee  of  purity.  Thousands  of  families  use 
them,  and  have  for  many  years  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity. 


OUR  GREAT  COMBINATION  BOX. 

100  BARS  "SWEET  HOME”  SOAP  .  .  $5.00 

EuoiikIi  to  last  an  averatte  family  one  full  year.  For  all 
laundry  and  household  purposes  it  has  no  superior. 

10  BARS  WHITE  WOOLEN  SOAP  .  .  .70 

A  perfect  soap  for  iiannels. 

O  PKGS.  BORAXINE  SOAP  POWDER  (full  lbs.)  .90 

An  unequaled  lauiulry  luxury. 

1-4  DOZ.  MODJESKA  COMPLEXION  SOAP  .60 

Exquisite  for  latlies  ami  children.  A  matehiess  heautltier. 

1-4  DOZ.  OLD  ENGLISH  CASTILE  SOAP  .30 
1-4  DOZ.  CREME  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP  .25 
1-4  DOZ.  ELITE  GLYCERINE  TOILET  SOAP  .25 
1-4  DOZ.  LARKIN’S  TAR  SOAP  .  .  .45 

Iiifallilile  l'rHv<‘iitivt“  uf  claiiilrutT.  I'liequal^d  for  wasli- 
iiie  lailit-K'  lialr. 

1-4  DOZ.  SULPHUR  SOAP  ....  .45 

1  BOTTLE,  1  oz.,  MODJESKA  PERFUME  .30 

Dflii'atf,  rotined,  |>oi>iilar,  lastiiiK. 

1  JAR  MODJESKA  COLD  CREAM  .  ,  .25 

.SoothiiiK-  Cures  elia|>i>e<l  skin. 

1  BOTTLE  MODJESKA  TOOTH  POWDER  .25 

I’reservea  the  teetli.  hardens  the  eiiins.  sweetens  the  breath. 

1  PACKET  SPANISH  ROSE  SACHET  .  .20 

1  STICK  NAPOLEON  SHAVING  SOAP  .  ^ 

THE  CONTENTS,  Bought  at  Retail,  COST  $10.00 
DESK.  WORTH  AT  RETAIL  .  .  .  10.00 

$20.00 

(You  get  the  DESK  Gratis.) 


:  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THIS  PAPER  MAT  USE  THE 
GOODS  30  DATS  BEFORE  BILL  IS  DUE. 


fj;  $10.00. 


BiMkIot  Handftomoly  lUiutratlng  Teo  otlMr 
Prsminms  Mnt  on  roquMt. 


After  trial  j  ou  —  the  consumer  —  pay  the 
usual  retail  value  of  the  Soaps  only.  All 
middlemen’s  profits  accrue  to  you  in  a  valu¬ 
able  premium.  The  manufacturer  alone  adds 
Value;  every  middleman  adds  Cost.  The 
Larkin  plan  saves  you  half  the  cost  —  saves 
3’ou  half  the  regular  retail  prices.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  readers  of  this  paper  know  these 
facts. 

Write  your  order  like  this  TO-DAY,  while  you  think  of  it,  or  cut  this  out  and  sign  it : 

"  You  may  ship  me,  subject  to  thirty  days'  trial.  One  Combination  Box  of  ‘  Sweet  Home '  Soap,  with 
extrae,  etc.,  and  the  Chautauqua  Desk,  upon  your  own  conditions,  viz. : 

Jf  after  thirty  flays'  trial  I  find  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  unexeelled  quality  and  the  Desk 
entirely  satisfactory  to  me  and  as  represented,  I  will  remit  you  $10.00;  if  not,  I  will  notify 
you  poods  are  subject  to  your  order  and  you  must  remove  them,  making  no  charge  for  what 
I  have  used." 

Kame . 

Occupation .  Street  So . 

P.  O. . State . 


Many  people  prefer  to  send  j 
cash  with  order — it  is  not  asked —  | 
but  if  you  remit  in  advance,  you 
will  receive  in  addition  to  all  ex¬ 
tras  named  a  nice  present  for  the 
lady  of  the  house,  and  shipment  J 
day  after  order  is  received.  Your 
money  will  be  refunded  without  j* 
argument  or  comment  if  the  Box  c 
or  Desk  does  not  prove  all  ex-  C 
pected.  We  guarantee  the  safe  k 
delivery  of  all  goods.  )• 


From  Distant  Lands 

Persian 
Life 

And  CustoniB,  with 
Incidents  of  Resi¬ 
dence  and  Travel  in 
the  Land  of  the  Lion 
and  the  Sun.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  G.  Wil¬ 
son,  M.A.,  for  fifteen  years  a  missionary  in 
Persia.  Well  indexed.  With  map  and  other 
illustrations.  8vo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

Rambles  in  Japan 

By  Rev.  Canon  H.  B.  Tristram,  D.D.  Index. 
With  50  illustrations  by  E.  Whymper,  and  a 
map.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

"Canon  Tristram  has  been  prompted  to  publish  these 
pages  from  his  journal  bv  the  new  zest  for  all  things 
Japanese.  ...  He  always  writes  pleasantly,  freshly,  and 
intelligently:  and  he  has  a  veteran  naturalist’s  eye  for 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  land  of  the  rising  sun.  ...  He 
did  a  good  deal  of  traveling,  and  had  an  excellent  guide 
and  interpreter  in  his  daughter,  who  has  spent  several 
years  at  mission  work  in  the  country.”— The  British 
tVerkly. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers 

Of  New  England,  and  their  Puritan  Success¬ 
ors.  By  John  Brown,  D.  D..  author  of 
“John  Bunyan,  His  Life,  Times,  and  Work.” 
Introduction  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  Editor 
of  Tlie  Congregationalist.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
cloth,  $2.50. 

“An  admirable  and  much-needed  hook,  scholarly,  ac¬ 
curate.  temperate,  and  interesting.”— John  Fiske. 

Chinese  Characteristics 

By  Arthur  H.  Smith.  With  16  full-page 
original  illustrations.  Fifth  thousand.  8vo, 
cloth,  $2.00. 

"Cannot  be  prai-cd  too  highly.”— /mlependenf. 

"A  completely  trustworthy  .study.”- The  Advance. 
"The  best  book  on  the  Chinese  jieople.”- Examiner. 

Postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY. 

New  York:  112  Fifth  Ave. 
Chicago;  6:t  Washington  St. 
Toronto;  140-142  Yonge  8t. 


SOHERMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENOT. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 
Established  1H55. 

3  East  Uth  Street.  New  York. 


Bstab.  1876.  Incor.  1892. 


THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFQ.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 


Note.— We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Larkin  of  the  Soap  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Cuffalo:  have  visited  their  factory:  have  purchased  and  used  their  goods  and  received  pre¬ 
miums  offered,  aud  we  know  that  they  are  full  value.  The  only  wonder  Is  that  they  are  able  to 
give  so  miicb  for  so  little  money.  The  company  are  perfectly  reliable.— The  Evanaelist. 


Our  Premium  Books  for  November. 


721  Madison  Avenue,  (64th  Street),  Mew  York. 

76th  school  year  begins  Sept.  S-lth.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  for  boys.  Well  equipped  Gymnasium. 
Primary  department  under  careful  instruction. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D..  Ph.D.,  Principal. 
Three  boys  fitted  at  this  school  now  on  Honor  BoU  in 
their  respective  classes  at  Princeton. 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS: 


Of  the  best  anb  moot  popular  of  tbe 
rcall)?  Goob  boobs  of  tbe  bai?. 


The  Evangelist,  during  the  month  of  November,  offers  to  its  friends  : 


Two  Little  Pilgrims’  Progress. 

By  Mrs.  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 

This  Is  Mrs.  Burnett’s  largest  and  most  notable  Juven¬ 
ile  book  since  ‘'Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  and  In  It  tlie 
gif '.ed  authoress  appears  at  her  very  best.  It  is  a  story 
of  a  little  boy  and  girl,  brought  up  on  a  Western  farm, 
where  they  have  lieen  iiegleeled  by  their  aunt,  with 
whom  they  live,  and  who  find  their  chief  happiness  In 
reading  Bunyan’s  ‘-Pilgrims’  Progress”  In  the  barn. 
They  hear  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition  and  make  up  their 
minds  to  take  their  small  savings  and  go  to  see  the 
wonder.  This  Is  tnelr  Pilgrims’  Progress,  and  their 
adventures  are  told  by  Mrs.  Burnett  In  her  most  de¬ 
lightful  manner.  It  Is  safe  to  say  It  will  rival  ‘‘Faun¬ 
tleroy”  In  popularity.  It  Is  just  the  thing  for  a  holiday 
present  for  the  young. 


Forty  Years  in  China. 

By  Rev,  R.  H.  GRAVES,  D.D, 

This  Is  one  of  the  latest  books  on  China,  and  by  one 
who  has  spent  forty  years  of  bis  life  In  that  strange 
country,  while  engaged  In  missionary  work  among  the 
natives.  It  Is  of  especial  Interest  at  this  time,  when 
the  results  of  the  war  with  Japan  In  their  effects  upon 
the  status  and  work  of  missionaries  is  regarded  with 
so  much  apprehension.  While  it  sheds  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  the  manner  of  life  and  fought  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  gives  accurate  details  of  fhetr  customs  as  Il¬ 
lustration,  It  deals  with  the  subject  chiefly  from  the 
standpoint  of  missionary  work.  It  is  easy  in  style  and 
graphl  c  in  its  descriptive  parts  and  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  libraries  of  those  Interested  In  missionary  work 
In  particular  or  in  tbe  Orient  and  Us  people  generally. 


Both  these  books  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  postage  paid,  to  anyone  sending  us  the  name 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


The  most  important  European  event  during 
the  past  week  is  without  doubt  the  speech  of 
Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner 
last  Saturday  evening.  With  Turkey  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  catastrophe  and  trouble  immi¬ 
nent  in  the  Far  East,  the  views  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  are  of  the  highest  mo¬ 
ment.  Oracular  as  were  most  of  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  utterances,  being  controlled  by  the 
diplomatic  necessity  formulated  long  ago  by 
Mr.  Hosea  Bigelow,  “Don’t  ever  prophesy  un¬ 
less  you  know,”  it  appears  very  evident  from 
his  speech  that  the  dilly-dallying  policy  of 
subterfuge  and  falsehood  which  has  long  been 
the  refuge  of  the  Sultan  is  to  be  permitted 
him  no  longer.  It  might  have  been  wished, 
perhaps,  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  been  a 
little  less  vague  as  to  the  methods  by  which 


this  desired  end  is  to  be  brought  about.  He 
appeals  to  the  ways  of  Providence  as  shown  in 
history:  “The  Sultan  ...  is  not  exempt  any 
more  than  any  other  potentate  from  the  law 
that  injustice  will  bring  the  highest  one  on 
earth  to  ruin.  ”  True  as  this  principle  undoubt 
edly  is.  Providence  always  works  by  means; 
the  doom  of  nations  comes  through  human 
agency,  and  therefore  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
Lord  Salisbury  hinting  that,  in  addition  to  the 
necessary  action  of  this  law,  “there  is  the 
authority  of  the  great  Powers.  ” 


Naturally  the  whole  civilized  world  looks 
with  apprehension  upon  the  results  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  intervention  of  the  Powers ;  not  the  peace 
of  Turkey  only,  but  of  all  Europe,  trembles  in 
that  balance.  Therefore  the  true  importance 
of  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  lies  in  the  prospect 
it  holds  out  that  this  difficult  question  will 
be  settled,  and  Turkey  coerced  to  do  its  duty 
without  a  European  war.  This  points  to  a 
very  important  change  in  the  attitude  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Germany  towards  Great  Britain. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  more  than  sug¬ 
gested,  but  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  excellent 
grounds  for  his  hope  is  evident,  not  only  from 
the  press  comments  on  his  speech,  especially 
in  Austria  and  Germany,  but  also  from  tbe 
reports  from  Constantinople  that  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  Powers  there  are  a  unit  on 
the  necessity  of  coercion. 


The  diplomatic  reticence  of  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  naturally  leaves  the  door  wide  open  to 
conjecture,  and  the  newspapers  are  not  slow 
to  enter  it.  The  London  Spectator  goes  so 
far  as  to  outline  a  plan  for  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  Turkey.  Austria,  with  aid  of  Great 
Britain,  is  to  occupy  Macedonia,  Russia  to 
enter  Armenia,  Great  Britain  and  France  to 
look  after  Constantinople  and  the  Medi> 
terranean  provinces.  Another  prophet  goes 
more  into  detail :  Great  Britain  will  have 
Egypt  and  Syria,  France  will  have  Asia  Minor, 
the  Danubian  provinces  are  to  be  independent, 
and  Constantinople  to  be  governed  by  a  Com¬ 
mission  representing  all  the  Powers.  The 
basis  of  these  conjectures  is  the  assumption 
that  England  will  join  the  Triple  Alliance, 
thus  so  precisely  equalling  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  that  no  war  will  be  possible. 


Meanwhile,  events  are  moving  rapidly  in 
Turkey,  the  most  important  during  the  week 
being  the  acceptance  of  Kiamil  Pasha’s  resig¬ 
nation  by  the  Sultan,  and  his  virtual  exile, 
the  valiship  of  Aleppo  having  been  forced 
upon  him,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  minis¬ 
try,  with  Halil  Rifat  Pasha  at  its  head,  and 
Tewfik  Pasha  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
No  strength  is  gained  by  the  government  by 
this  change,  which  is  far  from  inspiring  the 
Powers  with  confidence  in  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Porte.  The  policy  of  Kiamil  Pasha 


toward  Armenia  was  always  one  of  concilia¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  down¬ 
fall,  or  more  properly  of  his  resignation  be¬ 
cause  his  views  were  not  accepted.  Now 
the  Porte  is  showering  honors  upon  those 
who  took  active  part  in  the  outrages, 
notably  upon  Bahri  Pasha,  who  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  post  some  time  ago,  at  the 
urgent  instance  of  Sir  Philip  Currie  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  ill-treatment  of  Armenians.  This 
worthy  has  now  been  decorated  with  the 
Grand  Cordon  of  the  Osmanieh  Order,  “as  a 
reward  for  bis  good  services,”  and  similar 
honors  have  been  paid  to  a  long  list  of  Turk¬ 
ish  officials  in  Armenia.  The  personnel  of  the 
new  Cabinet  is  quite  in  harmony  with  this 
policy ;  all  are  retrogressive  in  their  views, 
and  it  is  significant  that  their  accession  to 
power  is  marked  by  wholesale  arrests  of  Arme¬ 
nians  in  Constantinople  for  instigating  the 
recent  riots,  and  by  a  manifesto  of  tbe  Porte 
to  the  diplomatic  body,  attributing  those  riots 
entirely  to  the  malice  of  the  Armenians, 
headed  by  tbe  Patriarch. 


No  doubt  the  Sultan  finds  himself  in  the 
classic  difficulty  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
His  Moslem  subjects  menace  him  with  revolu¬ 
tion  if  he  shows  any  mercy  to  Christians ;  the 
Powers  are  as  urgent  on  the  other  side.  Ru¬ 
mors  are  rife  of  a  conspiracy  to  depose  tbe 
Sultan  and  raise  his  brother.  Prince  Moham¬ 
med  Reshad,  to  his  place,  but  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  ringleaders  do  not  perceive  that 
such  a  measure  will  by  no  means  prevent  the 
imminent  action  of  the  Powers.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  Lord 
Salisbury  gave  the  Moslem  party  any  ground 
for  believing  that  England’s  policy  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Turkey  would  be  governed  by  consid¬ 
erations  concerning  her  Mohammedan  subjects 
in  India.  It  seems  hardly  pertinent  to  the 
case  that  in  defining  the  position  of  England 
as  strictly  that  of  desiring  absolute  justice  to 
the  Armenians  as  men,  irrespective  of  religion, 
he  should  have  rested  his  definition  upon  the 
ground  that  Her  Majesty  rules  over  more  Mos¬ 
lems  than  the  Sultan  does,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  favor  Christians  as  against  Moslems.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  far  more  hatred 
between  the  Moslems  of  Turkey  and  India 
than  between  the  Turk  and  the  Armenian. 
The  Moslems  of  Turkey  are  orthodox  Sunnites, 
those  of  India  heretic  Shiites.  Bitter  as  have 
been  the  conflicts  in  Christendom  between 
orthodox  and  heretic,  they  are  nothing  beside 
the  venom  with  which  a  Sunni  hates  a  Sbia. 
They  have  a  proverb  in  Turkey  that  to  kill 
one  Shia  is  better  than  to  kill  seventy  Chris¬ 
tians.  Interpreted  by  recent  events  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  that  proverb  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  to  take  a  stand  openly  in  favor  of  justice 
to  Armenians  as  Christians,  would  in  no  sense 
imperil  the  prestige  of  the  Queen  with  the 
Moslems  of  India.  However,  it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  for  England  or  any  other  Power  to  stand 
upon  the  ground  of  a  common  faith  in  their 
protection  of  Armenians.  It  is  far  better ; 
indeed,  that  they  stand  upon  the  ground  of 
absolute  justice  and  the  rights  of  the  Armeni¬ 
ans  as  men.  The  only  reason  for  regret  in 
Lord  Salisbury’s  utterance,  therefore,  is  the 
capital  which  may  be  made  of  it  by  the  Turk¬ 
ish  government. 

As  to  the  Far  East,  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech 
was  reassuring.  In  saying  that  there  is  room 
enough  for  everybody  in  Asia,  he  no  doubt 
pointed  to  a  mutual  understanding  taking  the 
place  of  war ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  the  de¬ 
sire  of  England  that  diplomacy  should  begir, 
not  after  a  terrible  conflict  shall  have  made 
its  task  doubly  difficult,  but  now,  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  Russia  with 
those  of  great  Britain.  Such  a  course  seems 
the  more  possible  by  reason  of  the  news  just 
received  that  Japan  has  concluded  a  conven¬ 
tion  with  China,  whereby,  on  the  payment  of 
80,000,000  taels,  about  §42,000,000,  she  is  to 
vacuate  the  Lian-Tong  Peninsula.  It  is  too 
soon  to  forecast  the  result  of  this  treaty,  the 
particulars  of  which  have  not  been  received. 
It  is  certain  that  the  demand  of  Japan  was 
that  the  peninsula  should  be  ceded  to  no  other 
Power,  and  that  the  three  principal  cities 
should  be  declared  open  ports.  Probably  the 
former  of  these  conditions  has  not  been 
granted ;  Russia  will  almost  certainly  secure 
her  right  of  way  to  the  sea  by  this  peninsula ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  probable  that 
Japan’s  overlordship  of  Korea  will  be  made 
more  secure  by  the  opening  of  these  ports,  and 
that  the  resulting  situation  will  alloid  a  much 
better  basis  for  the  peaceful  reconciliation  of 
European  interests  in  Asia  than  the  former 
status  appeared  to  offer. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  allude  to  the 
recent  elections.  The  polls  were  open  as  we 
wrote  last  week,  and  the  results  have  become 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The  country 
went  Republican ;  New  York  city  took  a  long 
step  backward.  Of  the  defeat  suffered  by  the 
friends  of  a  pure  government  in  this  city,  the 
best  that  can  be  said  has  already  been  said  by 
Dr.  Parkhurst  and  by  Father  Ducey,  the 
Roman  Catholic  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Leo,  a  priest  whose  influence  is  very  strong 
and  is  al<^ays  for  good.  All  is  not  lost  by 
any  means,  and  there  are  valuable  gains  to  be 
wrung  from  defeat.  There  is  good  reason 
to  hope  for  a  better  legislation  in  Albany,  and 
we  still  have  a  number  of  high  minded  officials 
in  this  city.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  not  long 
ago  at  the  Presbyterian  Union,  the  laws  are 
going  to  be  enforced  in  New  York  whichever 
party  is  in  power,  and  in  this  is  strong  ground 
for  renewed  effort.  Not  that  we  have  not  rea¬ 
son  for  shame.  A  good  many  good  men  must 
have  blundered,  not  only  on  election  day,  but 
before  it.  The  most  disastrous  result  of  de¬ 
feat  Js  perhaps  that  the  filling  of  several 
important  judgeships,  two  of  them  to  hold 
office  fifteen  years,  rests  with  Tammany.  But 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all  lies  the  fact  that  this 
year’s  election  was  the  death  struggle  of  the 
rum  power.  It  was  doubtless  a  mistake  of 
the  friends  of  good  government  to  permit  their 
vision  to  be  obscured  on  this  matter,  not  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  question  at 
issue  was  not  one  of  excise  laws,  but  of  re¬ 
lease  from  Tammany.  Nevertheless,  in  any 
event  it  is  certain  that  Tammany  would  have 
seized  upon  this  issue,  secure  of  the  support  of 
all  whom  it  could  blind,  or  browbeat,  or 
buy.  Eight  or  nine  thousand  liquor  saloons, 
and  unlimited  money  in  the  control  of  the 
liquor  dealers,  make  a  power  that  must .  be 
reckoned  with,  whatever  the  real  issue ;  that 
power  had  the  means  of  controlling  the  votes 
of  the  corruptible;  the  shame  is  that  in  a  city 
like  this  are  so  many  of  that  class. 
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AN  ANCIENT  NEWSPAPER. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

There  lies  before  me  a  time-browned  copy 
of  the  “Ulster  County  Gazette,”  issued  on  the 
third  of  January,  1800— in  the  very  dawn  of 
this  century.  Kingston,  the  place  of  its  pub¬ 
lication,  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
in  this  State,  having  been  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  war.  The  chief  interest  of  this  little  news¬ 
paper  (sixteen  inches  by  thirteen)  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  dressed  in  mourning  for  the 
recent  death  of  George  Washington.  Two  of 
the  diminutive  columns  of  the  paper  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  proceedings  of  Congress  in  honor 
of  “Pater  Patriae,”  and  nearly  another  to  the 
account  of  his  funeral. 

Washington  died  on  the  evening  of  Decem¬ 
ber  14th,  but  the  sad  intelligence  did  not 
reach  Philadelphia  —  which  was  then  the 
national  capital— until  the  morning  of  the 
18th.  On  the  next  day  John  Marshall  (after 
wards  Chief  Justice)  arose  and  announced  the 
event  in  a  brief  speech  to  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives,  and  concluded  with  a  motion  that 
the  Speaker’s  chair  be  shrouded  in  black,  and 
the  members  all  wear  mourning  through  the 
rest  of  the  session :  then  followed  this  famous 
resolution:  "Resolved,  That  a  committee,  in 
conjunction  with  one  from  the  Senate,  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  on  the  most  suitable  man¬ 
ner  of  paying  honor  to  the  memory  of  the 
man,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  country.”  So  reads  the  his 
toric  sentence  in  the  paper  now  before  me. 
Irving,  in  hie  Life  of  Washington,  uses  the 
word  “fellow-citizens”;  and  the  established 
rendering  in  our  day  is  “his  countrymen," 
which  seems  to  be  the  more  graceful  expres 
sion.  Then  follow  the  addresses  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  lower  House  to  President  John 
Adams,  and  the  President’s  brief  reply.  The 
era  of  long-winded  harangues  had  not  yet 
dawned  ;  but  there  was  a  rage  for  the  classical, 
and  Adams  ends  bis  pathetic  address  in  these 
words:  “If  a  Trojan  found  a  Pliny,  a  Marcus 
Aurelius  can  never  want  Biographers,  Eulo¬ 
gists,  or  Historians.”  It  must  be  remembered 
that  John  Adams  was  a  schoolmaster  for  a 
while  after  he  graduated  from  Harvard. 

This  little  newspaper  gives  a  very  touching 
account  of  the  simple  funeral  ceremonies, 
written  by  some  correspondent  at  Georgetown 
He  says  that  “a  multitude  of  persons  assem¬ 
bled  from  many  miles  around  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  the  last  residence  of  our  illustrious  chief. 
In  the  long  and  lofty  Portico,  where  oft  the 
Hero  walked  in  all  his  glory  now  lay  the 
shrouded  corpse.  The  countenance,  composed 
and  serene,  seemed  to  express  the  dignity  of 
the  spirit  which  lately  dwelt  in  that  lifeless 
form.  Those  who  paid  the  last  sad  honors  to 
the  Benefactor  of  his  country  took  an  im¬ 
pressive  farewell  view.  On  the  ornament  at 
the  head  of  the  coffin  was  inscribed  ‘Surge  ad 
Judicium’ ;  about  the  middle  of  the  coffin 
'Gloria  Deo’ •,  and  on  the  silver  plate  was  in¬ 
scribed,  ‘General  George  Washington,  de¬ 
parted  this  life  on  the  14th  of  December,  1789 
— ^t  68.  ’ 

“Between  three  and  four  o’clock  the  sound 
of  artillery  from  a  vessel  on  the  river  firing 
minute  guns,  awoke  afresh  our  solemn  sor¬ 
row.  The  body  was  then  removed,  while  a 
band  of  music,  with  mournful  melody,  melted 
our  hearts  into  all  the  tenderness  of  woe.  The 
procession  formed  and  moved  in  the  following 
order:  The  Cavalry,  the  Infantry  (with  arms 
reversed),  the  band  of  music,  and  the  Clergy ; 
then  came  the  General’s  horse,  with  his  sad¬ 
dle  holsters  and  pistols.  Then  followed  the 
Corpse,  with  Colonels  Simms,  Ramsay,  and 
Payne  as  pall  bearers  on  one  side,  and  Col¬ 
onels  Gilpin,  Marsteller,  and  Little  on  the 
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other  side.  The  mourners  came  next,  and  the 
procession  closed  with  Jfasonic  brethren  and 
citizens  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  the  elevated  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  where  the  family  vault  is  situ¬ 
ated,  the  cavalry  halted,  the  infantry  marched 
to«vards  the  Mound,  and  formed  their  lines; 
the  Clergy  and  the  Masonic  brethren  de¬ 
scended  to  the  vault,  and  the  funeral  service 
of  the  Church  was  performed.  The  firing 
was  repeated  from  the  vessel  in  the  river,  and 
the  sounds  echoed  from  the  woods  and  hills 
around.  Three  general  discharges  by  the  in¬ 
fantry,  the  cavalry,  and  eleven  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery  which  lined  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
paid  the  last  tribute  to  the  entombed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  our  departed  Hero.  The  sun 
was  now  setting.  But  the  name  of  Washing¬ 
ton— the  American  President  and  General — 
will  triumph  over  Death,  and  the  unclouded 
brightness  of  his  glory  will  illuminate  the 
future  ages.” 

Many  readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  had 
never  seen  any  account  of  Washington’s  burial, 
may  be  interested  in  the  above  simple  narra¬ 
tive  by  an  eye-witness.  It  furnishes  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  sensational  and  spreadeagleish 
descriptions  which  would  be  given  nowadays  of 
the  obsequies  of  individuals  not  one-hundreth 
part  as  famous  as  Washington.  In  those 
days  travelling  was  so  slow  and  difficult  that 
neither  President  Adams,  or  any  of  his  Cab¬ 
inet,  or  any  members  of  Congress  could  be 
present,  flor  was  there  any  of  the  great  his¬ 
toric  personages  of  that  time  present!  The 
funeral  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  was 
conducted  by  the  neighboring  farmers 
and  planters  and  the  village  officers  of  the 
town  of  Alexandria.  Among  the  soldiers 
present  must  have  been  several  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  their  beloved  old  Commander  on  the 
battlefield. 

Two  columns  of  this  old  Ulster  County  sheet 
are  devoted  to  foreign  news  brought  by  the 
British  packet,  “Princess  Charlotte,”  which 
had  left  Falmouth  days  before  1  These 

foreign  quotations  give  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Zurich  and  the  military  movements 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Field  Marshall 
Suwarrow.  The  most  dramatic  piece  of  intel¬ 
ligence  is  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  and  Ber- 
thier  from  Egypt,  and  we  are  told  that  when 
Napoleon  reached  the  shores  of  France  he 
“fell  down  on  the  ground  and  kissed  the  land 
of  liberty !”  If  France  was  in  those  days  a 
land  of  liberty,  it  was  more  than  could  be 
said  of  our  own  republic.  For  this  ancient 
newspaper,  printed  in  the  morning  of  this 
century  and  in  this  Empire  State,  contains 
the  following  advertisement ;  “For  Sale  1  The 
one-half  of  a  saw-mill;  and  by  it  an  inex¬ 
haustible  quantity  of  pine  wood.  Also  for 
sale,  a  stout,  healthy,  active  Negro  Wench! 
Any  persons  inclined  to  purchase  may  know 
the  particulars  by  applying  to  John  Schoon- 
maker  at  Rochester  in  this  county.”  Verily 
we  Northern  folk  ought  to  be  careful  how  we 
“make  mouths”  at  our  Southern  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  when  we  read  such  accounts  of  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh  within  our  own  borders. 
At  that  very  time  Washington  had  ordered  in 
his  will  the  emancipation  of  all  hie  Virginia 
slaves  “on  the  decease  of  hie  wife.”  Three 
years  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  his  nephew, 
“I  wish  from  my  soul  that  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  could  see  the  policy  of  a  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery.  It  might  prevent  much 
future  mischi^.”  And  a  part  of  that  “future 
mischief”  was  to  be  the  staining  of  the  soil  of 
his  beloved  native  State  with  floods  of  fra¬ 
tricidal  blood. 

This  quaint  old  newspaper,  with  its  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  Elmendorp,  Ten  Broeks,  De- 
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Witts,  Hasbroucks,  and  other  Dutch  families, 
is  full  of  interest.  No  steamboat  had  yet  in¬ 
vaded  the  waters  of  the  Hudson.  Washington 
Irving,  then  a  boy  of  seventeen,  was  makiiig 
about  that  time  a  memorable  sloop- voyage  up 
the  river  which  he  was  yet  to  make  classic  by 
his  magic  pen.  Hamilton  was  leading  the  Bar 
of  New  York, and  was  the  Commander  in-Chief 
of  the  national  army.  That  opening  year  of 
this  century,  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a 
great  religious  revival  which  spread  all  over 
the  land  and  ushered  in  a  glorious  reaction 
from  French  infidelity  and  widespread  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  evangelical  Christianity.  Very  soon 
we  shall  be  putting  away  newspapers  bearing 
the  date,  “January  Ist,  1900.” 

THE  ANNIVERSARY  REUNION  FUND. 

The  receipts  for  this  Fund  in  cash  up  to  Nov. 
1st  have  enabled  the  Treasurer  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Boards  as  follows : 


Home  Misf-iont* . $63,848  76 

Korei(?u  Mitsious .  30.liH4  84 

Bna'-il  of  Education .  61K88 

Hoard  of  Keliel .  346.12 

Board  of  Ereeduien . 

A  total  of . $99,310.62 


In  addition  to  these  sums  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  received  directly  from  the  churches 
$4,222.07  and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
$4,348.04.  The  grand  total  of  payment  for  the 
debts  is  therefore  $107,881.33. 

The  great  majority  of  the  congregations 
have  not  as  yet  contributed  to  the  Fund.  In¬ 
timations  are  given  widely  of  the  intention  to 
take  up  collections,  and  the  reports  from  such 
centers  as  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and 
Buffalo  indicate  very  considerable  interest  in 
and  effort  for  the  Fund.  In  certain  cities, 
however,  there  is  no  intention  as  yet  appar¬ 
ent  to  do  anything  adequate.  One  church, 
for  instance,  located  in  a  considerable  city 
and  able  to  build  a  handsome  edifice,  sends 
twenty  dollars,  and  another  still  better  situ¬ 
ated  financially  sends  under  forty  dollars. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  contributions 
just  referred  to  is  the  gift  mentioned  in  the 
following  letter  from  Alaska : 

Sitka,  Alaska,  Oct.  11,  1895. 

Deak  Bkothek:— Please  find  within  a  postal  or¬ 
der  for  $62.90,  the  collection  of  the  Thlinket  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Sitka,  Alaska  (native),  for  the 
Anniversary  Reunion  Fund.  I  also  send  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail  two  silver  spoons  and  a  .silver  bracelet. 
The  spoons  were  made  by  Rudolph  Walton,  one  of 
the  native  graduates  of  our  school.  They  are  made 
of  silver  coin  and  engraved  with  Indian  designs,  by 
a  tool  which  he  made  from  a  razor.  Rudolph  is  an 
active  Chri-tian,  an  elder  in  our  Church.  He  came 
into  our  school  fourteen  years  ago,  a  poor  half  naked 
little  heathen  boy;  he  has  learned  two  trades  in 
that  time,  bought  and  paid  for  a  nice  little  cottage, 
which  is  neatly  and  comfortably  furnished.  He  has 
a  family  of  four  interesting  children.  This  is  a 
good  illustration  of  our  mission  work.  You  will 
also  find  enclosed  a  money  order  for  $40,  a  collection 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  white  people. 
This  congregation  is  small,  hardly  a  dozen  members. 
If  all  the  members  of  our  great  Church  give  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  wealth  as  liberally  as  our  natives 
here  have  done,  you  unll  have  scrcral  millions  In¬ 
stead  of  one.  Praying  that  the  Lord  may  spread 
the  work,  I  remain.  Sincerely  yours, 

Alonzo  E.  Austin. 

Another  encouraging  letter  received  by  the 
Committee  is  from  Bangkok,  Siam,  and  re¬ 
ports  a  contribution  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Siam,  a  foreign  mission  field  in  which  Ood 
has  greatly  blessed  the  laborers  of  our  Church. 
The  missionary  sending  the  money  says; 

“After  receiving  from  you  the  blanks,  etc.,  for 
collecting  the  Fund,  1  went  to  work  to  endeavor  to 
raise  the  $60.  I  concluded  that  that  would  be  about 
our  sum  on  the  ten  per  cent.  plan.  I  am  glad  to  re¬ 
port  to  you  better  results,  that  is,  $110.47,  United 
States  gold.  Trusting  the  Church  will  raise  the  en¬ 
tire  amount,  I  am.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  John  Carrington. 


There  are  other  and  encouraging  letters  and 
remittances  from  churches  both  at  home  and  | 
abroad.  The  majority  of  the  congregations, 
however,  as  already  stated,  have  not  as  yet 
contributed  anything.  Our  churches  need  to 
realize  two  things. 

1.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Home 
Mission  field,  as  shown  by  a  letter  from  a 
Home  Missionary  under  date  of  Oct.  5.  in 
which  he  says :  “Myself  and  wife  subscribed 
$10  to  the  Fund,  but  I  have  not  a  dollar  in  the 
world  and  no  way  to  get  one.  I  have  labored 
as  Home  Missionary  here  almost  six  months 
and  have  not  received  a  cent  from  the  Board 
and  but  $95  from  both  churches.  I  have  bor¬ 
rowed  about  $100  from  banks  at  24  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Now  my  credit  is  gone,  we  are 
in  awful  distress,  and  will  be  driven  from  this 
field  very  soon  unless  our  Board  can  pay  up. 

I  cannot  meet  the  subscription  I  have  made 
to  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  until  the  Board 
can  pay  me.  Times  are  hard  and  a  Home 
Missionary’s  position  the  most  trying  in  the 
world.  ” 

Our  Home  Mission  work  is  not  only  seriously 
crippled,  but  many  of  our  Home  Missionaries 
are  in  deep  need  and  sore  distress. 

2.  That  the  debts  of  the  Boards  are  the 
debts  of  the  whole  Church,  and  that  only  a 
general  movement  on  the  part  of  all  the  con¬ 
gregations,  and  contributions  by  the  large 
and  wealthy  churches  far  beyond  ten  per 
cent,  of  their  congregational  expenses,  will 
pay  off  these  debts.  The  New  Testament  rule 
for  giving  is  “as  God  hath  prospered.”  Let 
the  example  of  certain  churches  in  the  citj’  of 
Pittsburgh  be  followed  by  certain  other 
equally  well-to-do  congregations.  Realizing 
the  need  of  our  mission  fields  and  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries,  the  churches  I  have  in  mind  will 
contribute  sums  for  each  in  excess  of  $10,000. 
It  will  take  a  considerable  number  of  $10,000 
gifts  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Anniversary  Reunion  Fund 
was  established. 

The  Committee  appeal  earnestly  to  all  our 
churches,  members  and  ministers,  to  come  to 
the  help  of  Christ’s  work  for  Christ’s  sake. 
“Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.” 


BEV.  E.  E.  DAVIDSON  THE  EVANGELIST  IN 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  Rev.  Edgar  E.  Davidson,  so  well  known 
in  New  York  State'  and  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land,  has  been  conducting  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ings  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  about  two  months. 
The  wise  methods  that  characterized  the  work 
of  this  good  evangelist  have  secured  a  large 
and  fruitful  work  in  the  Northwest.  There 
are  many  pecuiliar  difficulties  in  spiritual 
work  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  There  is 
an  absorption  on  the  part  of  business  men  in 
their  business  and  an  indifference  to  spiritual 
matters  resulting  from  it  that  is  especially 
noticeable.  As  a  consequence,  it  takes  more 
effort,  more  wise  planning,  more  persistent 
work,  to  move  the  community  than  in  older 
portions  of  our  country  where  there  are  more 
people  of  leisure. 

But  spite  of  obstacles,  by  the  favor  of  God, 
Mr.  Davidson  has  stirred  the  sections  of  the 
city  in  which  he  has  labored,  particularly  the 
Merriam  Park  district.  The  churches  have 
been  greatly  moved.  The  Merriam  Park  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  the  Olivet  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  have  already  received  about 
forty  each.  The  churches  in  the  central  part 
of  the  city  are  in  the  midst  of  their  work, 
with  prospects  for  large  ingathering. 

From  St.  Paul  Mr  Davidson  goes  to  Hast¬ 
ings,  Minn.,  and  from  there  to  Pontiac,  Mich. 
He  has  had  the  most  hearty  endorsement  of 
all  the  St.  Paul  pastors  engaged  in  the  work. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  evangelists  in 
the  country.  Wm.  C.  Covert. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 


THE  GRAND  CANYON  OF  THE  COLORADO. 

II. 

In  my  former  paper  I  promised  to  tell  you 
and  your  readers  how  you  can  reach  it.  You 
can  go  to  Flagstaff  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  there  take  stage  seventy  miles, 
with  three  relays  of  horses,  leaving  Flagstaff 
at  6.30  A.  M.,  and  reaching  the  commissary 
kept  by  mine  host  J.  H.  Tolfree  at  6.30 
P.  M.  This  is  an  easy  ride  and  good 
road.  You  are  now  at  “Hance’s  Trail,”  and 
John  Hanco  is  a  gentleman  and  will  furnish 
you  mules  or  horses  and  guide  to  take  you  to 
the  river.  Or  if  you  go  with  a  party,  as  I  did, 
and  camp  out,  I  would  advise  you  to  go  four 
miles  west,  as  I  did,  to  “Cameron’s  Trail.” 

Suppose  you  are  one  of  our  party,  with  the 
Presbyterian  bishop  of  Northern  Arizona,  the 
Rev.  T.  C.  Moffett,  as  chaperone.  He  knows 
well  the  way,  for  he  has  been  there  before. 
Are  you  ready?  Now  the  trail  is  easy,  now  it 
grows  steeper,  and  now  we  zig-zag  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  now  we  wind  round  this 
cliff  of  300  feet.  Look  back  at  that  point. 
That  is  “Suicide  Rock,”  and  it  is  1,000  feet 
plumb  down.  What  a  fall  if  one  slip !  But  the 
trail  is  good  and  shows  a  skilful  engineer. 
Now  we  go  around  yonder  bluff,  and  now 
down,  down,  down,  winding  this  way  and 
that,  and  now  we  reach  a  saddle.  What  an 
awful  gorge  on  that  side !  Grasp  well  your 
alpenstock  and  plant  firmly  }'our  heels !  There, 
we  have  crossed  the  saddle,  and  have  a  moun¬ 
tain  on  one  side  and  chasm  on  the  other. 
Fear  nothing,  follow  your  guide  and  fear  no 
evil.  Do  you  see  that  ribbon  on  yonder  cliff? 
That  is  our  trail.  Do  you  tremble  and  ask. 
How  can  we  ever  get  there?  Wait  and  see. 
Now  we  ascend  a  little,  now  descend,  now 
wind  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  and  now 
we  have  reached  the  part  of  the  trail  you 
dreaded.  So  it  is  in  life,  dangers  are  magni¬ 
fied  in  the  prospective,  minified  in  reaching. 
Now  look  back  at  the  heights  whence  we  have 
descended.  How  grand  and  beautiful  the 
scene  I  How  skilfully  are  those  gigantic  walls 
chiselled  !  How  beautifully  painted  !  White 
limestone  from  the  crest  300  feet,  next  500  red 
sandstone,  450  next  lamination,  brown,  and  so 
on  down,  while  every  turn  shows  some  new 
beauty,  awful  grandeur,  mighty  upheaval,  of 
mountain,  hurled  to  the  right,  to  the  left 
“Pelion  on  Ossa,”  only  a  hundred  times 
greater.  Now  our  trail  is  hidden  by  yonder 
cliff,  let  us  move  on  and  we  shall  see  its  tortu¬ 
ous  course  leading  away  around  and  down, 
down,  down,  till  now  we  are  three  miles  from 
the  starting  point,  and  not  half  way  down 
yet.  Let  us  rest  a  little.  Ready?  Now  for 
a  steep  clamber  and  you  “see  us  on  our  wind¬ 
ing  way.” 

Plant  firm  your  heels,  grasp  tight  your 
alpenstock,  steady !  There !  That  pull  is 
over.  But  look  around  and  above  and  across  I 
How  sublime  the  view  in  every  direction  1 
Was  ever  such  painting  wrought  by  a  Rubens 
or  Correggio,  a  Titian  or  Raphael,  such  chisel¬ 
ing  by  Phidias  or  Angelo?  How  delicate  the 
shades,  how  deftly  God’s  fingers  have  wrought 
yonder  1  Now  we  are  on  a  level  with  the  Col¬ 
iseum  ;  at  the  crest  we  looked  down,  by-and- 
bye  we  shall  look  up,  and  view  it  from  other 
standpoints.  No  river  seen  yet.  Do  you  ask 
where  it  is?  Away  down,  down,  between  those 
dark,  winding  cliffs  800  feet?  Aye,  nearly, 
3,000  feet  below  and  beyond  us  I  Now  we  are 
on  a  levelled  mountain  top,  and  our  trail  is 
lost.  Be  careful  I  Don’t  take  that  track,  you 
are  lost  if  you  do.  Follow  your  leader.  Here 
we  strike  the  trail,  and  on  and  down,  zig¬ 
zagging  we  go,  and  now  we  have  reached 
“Cameron’s  Mines.”  Here  we  will  rest  and 
lunch.  We  have  come  five  miles, and  the  hardest 
is  yet  before  us.  Let  us  “refresh  the  inner 
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man.”  and  we  shall  be  prepared  for  farther 
toil. 

1.30  P.  M ;  Ready?  Here  we  go,  pilgrims  on 
our  winding  wav.  Now  for  a  long,  steady, 
circuitous  clamber  down,  away  down  yonder 
chasm.  Trail  good,  only  look  well  to  your 
leader  and  to  your  feet !  Do  you  see  those 
trees  away  down  yonder  and  that  overhanging 
cliff?  That  is  “Cottonwood  Springs.”  We 
shall  get  there  after  hard  clambering ;  have 
patience.  There,  we  are  nearer!  Here  we 
are!  How  refreshing  the  water!  Look  up  at 
this  cliff!  How  many  thousands  of  years 
think  you  did  it  take  for  the  water  to  carve 
such  erosions?  More  than  you  or  I  can  esti¬ 
mate.  W'hat  a  restful  spot !  So  cool  a  shade, 
so  quiet  and  enchanting!  But  we  must  not 
linger  longer.  Now  come  the  hardest  three 
miles,  the  last,  steepest  of  all.  But  ready  for 
every  emergency,  let  us  move  on.  Now  a 
slight  ascent,  now  a  steeper  descent,  now  a 
sharp  curve,  and  now  a  long,  winding  stretch, 
but  beauty  everywhere!  Here  is  a  saddle! 
What  a  mighty  gorge  on  each  side!  Steady! 
Grip  your  alpenstock,  plant  heels  well !  There, 
that  danger  is  over  1  On  and  down  and  around 
cliff  after  cliff  we  wind.  Look  up,  up,  up, 
how  high  and  towering!  Now  we  reach  an¬ 
other  saddle,  and  how  frightful  the  gorge  on 
either  side!  But  the  trail  is  good,  and  let  us 
plod  on.  There,  see  you  the  Colorado?  See 
you  the  rapids  away  yonder?  Hear  you  its 
distant  roaring,  rushing?  How  far  down  to 
the  river?  600  feet  say  you?  Yes,  1,500! 
But  how  steep  the  descent— 60  degrees !  How 
can  we  get  down?  Where  girls  can  go.  toe 
can.  Steady !  Sharp  curves  these,  and  steep, 
steeper,  steepest !  but  grip  well  your  alpen¬ 
stock  and  plant  firm  your  heels,  down,  down, 
down,  here  we  are  on  solid  rock,  and  no 
banks,  shelving  rocks  at  an  angle  of  fifteen 
degrees  covered  with  sand  which  we  will  level 
and  spread  our  blankets  upon  for  lunch  and 
for  rest.  Cook  finds  brush,  makes  fire,  heats 
coffee,  and  with  good  appetites  and  God’s 
blessing  asked,  we  set  to  at  lunch,  glad  even 
for  a  cold  one.  Camp  fire  burns  low,  stars 
shining  above  us,  we  poor,  weary,  ones  com¬ 
mit  us  to  the  keeping  of  Him  who  has  brought 
us  safely  to  our  journey’s  end,  and  while  we 
are  lulled  by  the  song  of  the  distant  rapids, 
“  Balmy  sleep,  tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer.” 
and  we  are  soon  in  “dreamland.” 

I.  T.  Whittemore. 

P.  S.  — Would  you  get  a  faint  glimpse  with¬ 
out  visiting  the  caflon,  send  to  C.  W’.  Davis, 
Station  Agent,  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  It  is  a 
copy  of  “Moran’s  great  painting”  exhibited  at 
the  Columbian  Fair.  22x38  inches,  costs  but 
$1.75,  and  worth  $5,  quick.  A  splendid  Christ¬ 
mas  present. 

It  is  but  just  for  me  to  say  that  I  have 
spoken  for  others,  rather  than  myself,  in 
reaching  the  river,  for  I  was  so  exhausted 
that  recovery  for  a  time  seemed  doubtful,  but 
a  little  medicine  that  I  had  brought,  and  kind 
care  of  dear  Brother  Moffett,  with  God’s  bless¬ 
ing,  restored  me,  and  in  the  morning  I  was 
ready  for  the  ascent,  which  was  made  with 
comparative  ease.  I.  T.  W. 

Mr.  Moody  began  holding  meetings  in  .At¬ 
lanta  with  the  past  week,  in  the  great  build¬ 
ing  specially  prepared  for  him.  The  attend¬ 
ance  is  described  as  immense  and  deeply  in¬ 
terested  from  the  first  service  onward. 
Though,  of  course,  not  so  intended,  these  re¬ 
ligious  services  appear  to  be  none  the  less, 
perhaps  all  the  more,  one  of  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  Fair.  The  way  having  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  great  numbers  with  due  regard  to 
every  detail  suggested  by  a  long  experience, 
Mr.  Moody  enters  the  lists  with  perfect  confi¬ 
dence,  let  the  outside  allurements  and  the 
devices  of  the  enemy  of  souls,  be  what  they 
may.  A  man  of  faith,  he  is  consistently  bold 
and  confident  in  action. 


PEDAGOGICAL  METHOD  YS.  HOMILETICAL 
METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Is  the  Sunday-school  a  school  or  a  meeting? 
Should  its  teaching  be  done  on  pedagogical 
principles  or  on  homiletical  principles?  This 
inquiry  lies  at  the  basis  of  some  important 
questions  that  are  now  under  discussion. 

In  its  external  methods  the  Sunday-school 
is  of  course  pedagogical.  It  has  a  principle 
teacher  and  subordinate  teachers.  It  usee 
text  books.  It  expects  those  who  are  in¬ 
structed  to  give  answers,  and  not  merley  to 
sit  still  and  permit  themselves  to  be  talked  to. 

Again,  the  teaching  of  the  Sunday  school  is 
of  course  essentially  homiletical  in  its  chief 
aim.  Its  ultimate  fruit  is  not  knowledge,  but 
conduct  and  character — spiritual  character  and 
not  intellectual  character.  Its  great  purpose 
is  not  to  give  those  whom  it  teaches  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  make  them  intelligent,  to  discipline 
them  mentally,  but  to  secure  in  them  renewal 
of  heart  and  spiritual  likeness  to  the  Master. 
If  ever  Sunday-school  instruction  ceases  to  be 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  there  will  be  no 
further  occasion  for  Sunday-school  instruction. 

Still  again,  the  pedagogical  and  the  homi¬ 
letical  methods  are  to  a  certain  extent  the 
same.  Both  should  seek  to  accomplish  their 
ends  by  means  of  the  giving  of  knowledge  and 
mental  training.  Both  should  aim  to  reach 
the  heart  through  the  mind.  The  preaching 
that  infiuences  the  feelings  and  the  will  by 
means  of  physical  sensations  rather  than  by 
arousing  thought,  is  often  for  a  time  effective, 
but  is  shallow  and  relatively  unworthy.  So  far 
the  best  pedagogical  method  and  the  best 
homiletical  method  go  together;  but  there 
comes  a  point  where  their  roads  part. 

The  preacher,  as  has  often  been  said,  ad¬ 
dresses  a  procession.  He  must  so  aim  as  to 
hit  some  while  they  are  passing,  for  he  will 
have  no  other  opportunity.  He  has  an  audi 
ence  made  up  of  all  kinds,  and  he  must  seek 
to  touch  the  average  auditor.  Except  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  in  sermons  to  children 
or  other  special  discourses,  a  system  of  graded 
sermons  would  be  an  impossibility.  The 
preacher  who  should  undertake  to  lead  hie 
congregation  to  a  thorough  systematic  knowl¬ 
edge,  beginning  with  rudiments  and  advanc¬ 
ing  to  higher  grades,  would  soon  find  himself 
preaching  to  the  few  who  had  taken  the 
course  with  him  and  were  preparing  to  gradu¬ 
ate.  To  be  homiletically  successful,  one  must 
sacrifice  theoretical  method  to  present  needs. 

The  properly  pedagogical  method,  on  the 
other  hand,  adopts  a  graded  system,  seeks  to 
lead  on  the  taught,  from  one  step  to  another, 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
teacher  in  a  higher  grade  has  pupils  who  have 
already  been  over  the  subject,  perhaps  more 
than  once,  in  more  rudimentary  form,  and 
who  have  thus  become  qualified  to  study  it 
more  thoroughly.  In  the  public  schools,  for 
example,  the  children  in  a  primary  grade  study 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  di¬ 
vision,  in  a  form  adopted  to  their  capacities. 
Those  in  more  advanced  grades  study  the  same 
subject  in  riper  form.  Starting  from  what 
has  been  learned  in  the  earlier  grade,  they 
complete  the  outline  and  fill  it  out.  In  each 
successive  grade  they  fix  the  earlier  attain 
ments  firmly  in  mind  while  gaining  a  more 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

With  good  pedagogical  method,  the  suc¬ 
cessive  grades  are  like  the  successive  stones 
from  which  a  colored  lithograph  is  printed. 
The  first  stone  prints  the  parts  of  the  picture 
that  can  be  given  in  one  shade  of  one  color. 
It  may,  supposably,  be  a  correct  and  recog¬ 
nizable  outline  of  the  subject.  The  work  of 
the  second  stone  is  so  accurately  adjusted, 


that  without  obscuring  the  work  of  the  first, 
it  adds  to  it.  When  the  third  stone  is  used, 
the  impressions  from  the  first  and  second  are 
retained,  and  something  is  added.  And  so, 
through  impression  after  impression,  the  pic¬ 
ture  grows  to  completeness.  With  good  peda¬ 
gogical  method  the  work  is  done  in  successive 
adjusted  impressions,  like  that  in  chromo¬ 
lithography.  In  the  homiletical  method,  on 
the  contrary,  the  picture  is  taken  at  a  single 
impression,  as  in  wood  engraving  or  steel  en¬ 
graving.  If  you  attempted  a  second  impression 
on  the  same  sheet,  you  would  only  blur  the 
first. 

Thus  defined,  our  existing  Sunday-school 
methods  are  essentially  homiletical,  and  not 
pedagogical.  We  have  graded  Sunday-schools, 
but  not,  properly  speaking,  graded  lessons. 
We  have  one  lesson  for  all  grades,  and  we 
go  over  the  lesson  once,  and  then  return  to  it 
only  after  from  four  to  seven  years,  and  per¬ 
haps  never.  The  impressions  that  the  Sunday- 
school  makes  are  engravings,  and  not  chromos. 
We  have  no  method  for  continuous  progress 
in  knowledge  when  we  pass  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Saying  this  is  not  fault-finding. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  Sunday-school  thus 
confines  itself  to  homiletical  methods  is  a  for¬ 
tunate  fact.  At  all  events  it  is  a  fact. 

And  the  fact  cannot  be  changed  if  we  all 
continue  to  use  our  present  system  of  uni¬ 
form  lessons.  Of  this  system  no  one  should 
speak  disrespectfully.  It  has  had  a  mar¬ 
vellous  influence  in  increasing  the  study  of 
the  Bible  throughout  Christendom  and  in 
making  manifest  the  unity  of  Christ’s  Church. 
It  has  admirable  features,  and  shows  no  signs 
of  decay.  Among  other  things,  it  is  delight¬ 
ful  that  the  tot  in  the  baby  class  should  have 
the  same  lesson  with  grandpa  in  the  Bible 
class.  All  the  same,  this  system  of  uniform 
lessons  necessarily  calls  for  homiletical  meth¬ 
ods.  It  is  incapable  of  following  a  true  peda¬ 
gogical  method  beyond  the  fork  in  the  road 
where  the  two  methods  part. 

So  we  are  brought  to  the  question  :  Is  this 
the  best  plan?  Is  it  necessary  that  the  peda¬ 
gogic  method,  as  distinguished  from  the  hom- 
iletic.rl,  shall  be  forever  excluded  from  our 
Sunday  schools?  Must  the  consecutive  study 
of  the  Bible  be  relegated  to  some  other  agency? 
Are  we  always  to  be  contented  with  a  merely 
sketchy,  fragmentary  teaching  of  some  of  the 
more  salient  passages  of  Scripture,  or  is  there 
room  somewhere  for  Sunday  school  study  that 
shall  aim  at  understanding  the  Scriptures  as  a 
whole?  Is  it  legitimate  to  desire  a  state  of 
things  in  which  a  person  who  has  attended 
Sunday-school  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  may 
be  expected  to  have  a  fairly  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  whole  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  their  entirety,  and 
connected  information  as  to  the  missionary 
work  and  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  as 
to  the  historical  events  and  the  poems  and  the 
sermons  of  the  Old  Testament? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  now  has  such 
knowledge  learned  through  the  uniform  lesson 
system  in  the  Sunday-school.  If  anyone  has 
it,  he  obtained  it  somewhere  else.  The  Sun¬ 
day-school  is  doing  good  work,  but  ought  it 
also  to  do  this  kind  of  work?  So  far  as  the 
Sunday-school  is  concerned,  has  the  Holy 
Spirit  given  us  the  Bible  that  we  might  select 
little  bits  of  it  kere  and  there,  or  is  every  in¬ 
spired  Scripture,  and  inspired  Scripture  as  a 
whole,  to  be  regarded  as  profitable? 

This  question  is  not  so  one-sided  as  it  seems 
when  asked  in  this  form.  It  would  be  a  sad 
loss  to  turn  aside  from  the  evangelical  and 
practical  aim  in  our  Sunday-schools,  even  in 
an  attempt  to  secure  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  to  some  extent  true  that  improved 
methods  require  experts  to  work  them  and  ped- 
agogical  expertness  is  scarcer  in  our  Sunday- 
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schools  than  spiritual-minded  common  sense. 
For  the  majority,  probably,  the  existing  homi- 
letical  method,  with  such  improvements  as  it 
may  be  capable  of,  is  the  best.  But  there  are 
multitudes  who  would  be  pro6ted  by  using  a 
better  pedagogical  method.  They  would  gain 
in  spirituality  and  in  evangelical  efficiency,  as 
well  as  in  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  Word  of 
God.  There  are  many  particular  Sunday-schools 
where  such  an  improvement  of  method  would 
be  feasible,  and  would  bring  in  new  interest 
and  great  profit.  In  other  schools  there  are 
departments  or  classes  of  which  the  same  is 
true.  Among  hundreds  of  thousands  of  exist¬ 
ing  schools,  there  are  certainly  thousands  that 
would  gain  by  using  lessons  that  were  graded 
on  correct  pedagogical  principles,  and  every¬ 
where  there  are  classes  or  departments  where 
such  gain  is  feasible.  It  is  certainly  better,  if 
possible,  to  have  this  work  done  in  our  exist¬ 
ing  Sunday  schools  rather  than  to  organize  new 
agencies  for  doing  it. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

OHIO  CONGRESS  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  Second  Annual  Congress  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  was  held  at  Toledo 
November  Cth,  and  continued  in  session  until 
the  end  of  the  third  evening.  It  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  have  the  arrangements  for  a 
great  missionary  meeting  more  coirpletely 
made  or  more  perfectly  carried  out  than  were 
the  arrangements  for  this  Congress.  The  Syn¬ 
odical  Committee,  of  which  Prof.  Hulbert  of 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  is  Chairman,  de¬ 
serve  the  thanks  of  the  whole  Church  for 
their  wise  plans  for  the  Congress  and  their 
hearty  labor  for  its  success.  Every  part  of  the 
State  sent  its  delegates.  City  and  country 
alike  showed  its  interest.  Cincinnati,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Portsmouth,  Wellsville,  Ashtabula,  Xenia, 
Dayton,  Cleveland,  Wooster,  Oxford,  kept  not 
back.  Ministers,  elders,  elect  ladies,  young 
men,  and  maidens,  came  up  with  an  eager  en 
thusiasm  which  gladdened  the  heart.  The 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Ohio 
held  its  meeting  then  also. 

College  Presidents,  Drs.  Thompson,  Scovil, 
Walker,  had  words  of  wisdom  and  eloquence 
to  stimulate  and  strengthen.  Dr.  Barrows’ 
opening  address  on  “The  Triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  lifted  all  to  the  heights  of  prophecy 
and  the  latter-day  glory.  China  had  its  tale 
to  tell  through  its  devoted  missionary.  Dr. 
Henry.  India  told  us  what  the  Gospel  had 
done  for  the  elevation  of  its  millions  through 
Dr.  Wherry.  Persia  spoke  in  the  pleasant 
utterances  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  and  the 
daughters  of  Syria  tenderly  and  deeply  touched 
our  hearts  as  Miss  M.  C.  Holmes  pictured  to 
us  what  our  missionaries  had  done  for  them. 
Our  new  Foreign  Secretary,  Dr.  Brown,  en¬ 
larged  the  view  of  Christ’s  work  which  He 
has  left  for  the  Church  to  extend  and  com¬ 
plete.  and  strengthened  and  solemnized  the 
feelings  and  purposes  of  the  lovers  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  crucified  King. 

Nearly  a  score  of  students  from  Wooster, 
and  delegates  from  many  of  our  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  added  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  sustained  interest  of  all  the  meetings. 

Not  a  Christian,  young  or  old,  could  have 
gone  away  from  that  Congress  of  Missions 
without  a  stronger  purpose  to  do  more,  give 
more,  pray  more,  love  more  the  work  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions. 

It  needs  not  to  be  said  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  of  Toledo,  pastors  and  people, 
gave  the  heartiest  welcome  to  all  who  came. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  in  the  com¬ 
ing  months,  the  blessed  results  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  seen  in  the  increase  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  Foreign  Missionary  Board  and  in 
the  greater  devotion  to  our  Lord’s  interests  in 
all  the  world.  T.  D. 


WEST  NEW  YORK  MATTERS, 

Gorges  in  the  hillsides  out  here  for  the  past 
few  weeks  have  been  indescribably  gorgeous. 
Never  for  years  has  this  western  section  of  the 
State  been  so  autumnally  resplendent.  Whir¬ 
ling  through  it  on  an  Erie  express  the  other 
day  was  like  travelling  inside  a  Continental 
watermelon.  Even  the  red  barns  seemed  dis¬ 
posed  to  hide  their  faces  in  shame  before  the 
red,  red  hills,  while  docks  of  birds  of  the  air 
started  south  with  their  second-rate  plumage. 
Even  a  black  nun  walking  in  the  little  inclosed 
village  graveyard,  among  the  tall  white 
crosses,  looked  up  and  blushed  as  the  train 
went  by.  It  was  not  grace,  only  nature  re¬ 
flected. 

Towards  evening  the  November  sun,  bidden 
all  day,  shot  out  slanting  rays  through  the 
grey  clouds,  and  thus  set  fire  to  little  spots 
far  off  on  the  hilltops,  or  kindled  into  bonfires 
the  yellow,  red,  or  grey  piles  of  leaves  shaken 
down  and  drifted  up  under  each  tree.  Even 
the  star  spangled  banner  in  front  of  country 
school-houses  was  off  color. 

The  whole  ride  was  a  veritable  Patmos. 
Words  fail,  so  call  Samuel  Miller.  This  wor¬ 
thy,  as  he  opened  Mr.  Pickwick’s  blinds  in  his 
bed-room  of  a  fall  morning,  remarked:  “The 
world  looks  h’exceedingly  ’andsome,  sir,  this 
morning,  most  like  it  was  h’atfiicted  with  a 
rush  of  blood  to  the  ’ead  ;  no  country  any¬ 
where  like  this,  sir;  she  is  a  regular  red¬ 
coat,  this  land  of  old  John  Bull.”  Just  as 
true  is  all  this  of  the  Empire  State. 

IJUFFALO. 

The  event  of  the  month,  in  one  sense,  has 
been  the  reception  of  the  University  Club  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  of  Union  College. 
It  was  delightful  to  note  that  the  doctor,  since 
his  transfer  from  parish  cares  at  Albany  to 
scholarly  life  at  Schenectady  has  seemed  to 
grow  more  portly  and  full  of  grace  than  ever. 
He  is  in  appearance  as  in  other  things,  the 
ideal  college  president.  All  Union  men  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Raymond  regime. 
No  man  in  the  pulpit  has  been  more  popular 
certainly  with  the  undergraduate  circles  at 
Williams.  Hamilton,  Union,  and  Princeton,  as 
well  as  in  the  clubs  of  University  men  all 
around  the  country. 

The  First  Church  has  secured  an  assistant 
for  Dr.  Mitchell  in  the  person  of  Pastor 
Sweet.  He  is  an  Auburn  man,  an  enthusiastic 
student,  and  attractive  preacher.  Speaking  of 
^he  two  Isaiahs,  it  ought  to  be  known  that 
there  are  also  two  Professor  Briggs.  The  one 
at  the  W'est  End  of  the  State  is  an  elder  in  the 
First  Church,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  last 
Synod.  He  was  rather  uneasy  in  his  seat, 
fearing  that  his  eligibility  might  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  But  when  it  was  made  clear  that  he 
was  only  the  lay  professor,  and  not  the  cleri¬ 
cal,  the  theory  of  ecclesiastical  doubles  was 
found  to  extend  even  to  these  post  exilic  times. 

Dr.  John  Hall  has  one  also.  He  caused  con¬ 
siderable  amusement  in  a  large  gathering  the 
other  evening  when  surprise  was  expressed  at 
his  presence  when  he  was  announced  bj'  the 
telegraph  to  be  speaking  at  the  same  hour  in 
some  place  in  Nebraska.  “Oh,”  said  he,  “that 
is  the  other  Dr.  John  Hall,  my  eon,  of  Chicago. " 

OLKAN. 

This  southern  tier  city  is  making  great 
progress  towards  municpal  distinction.  What 
with  paved  streets,  electric  lights  and  cars, 
a  new  hotel,  and  the  new  extensions  of  the 
Standard  Oil  interests,  it  bids  fair  to  become 
a  great  oil  metropolis. 

The  Rev.  Newton  L.  Reed,  the  Presbyterian 
Bishop  of  Olean,  gave  a  luncheon  to  the  pas¬ 
tors  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  last  week,  which  was  not  only  elegant  in 
all  the  appointments,  but  replete  also  with 
promise  of  future  good  to  the  cause. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Clements  of  Cuba,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Watkins  of  Franklinville,  the  Rev.  W. 
I.  Arney  of  Port  Allegheny  were  among  the 
guests. 

A  clerical  club  was  formed  for  this  section 
of  the  State,  which  is  to  meet  socially  once  a 
month.  This  shows  the  energy  and  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit  of  that  able  brother  at  Olean. 

ROCHFSTFR. 

A  new  organ  of  the  Presbytery  has  been  set 
up  in  this  city  to  attend  to  the  interests  of 
the  denomination  in  this  section.  The  editor 
and  manager  is  that  well  known  divine,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  N.  I.  Conklin.  There  is  one  thing 
certain  about  the  publication  in  its  present 
hands.  No  living  being  can  ever  impugn  its 
orthodoxy  or  hesitate  about  admitting  it  to 
their  homes,  through  fear  that  the  young  will 
be  led  away  from  the  old  paths  by  its  pages. 

It  was  announced  some  weeks  before  elec¬ 
tion  that  the  Rev,  Dr.  Taylor  of  the  Brick 
Church  would  devote  Sunday  evenings  until 
election  to  the  discussion  of  the  Christian 
view  of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  No  doubt 
the  results  of  the  election  as  seen  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  demonstrate  the  power  of  this  pulpit  in 
the  guidance  of  public  thought,  on  these  mat¬ 
ters  of  gravest  concern. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Colville  of  Jamestown,  who 
was  called  recently  to  St.  Peter’s,  says  that 
he  does  not  see  his  way  clear  to  accept.  He  is 
a  recruit  from  the  Methodist  ranks,  and  so 
ably  occupying  the  somewhat  difficult  position 
at  the  head  of  Chautauqua  Lake  that  he  could 
not  well  be  spared  to  grace  even  Rochester. 

BINGHAMPTON. 

The  old  First  Church  here  has  renewed  its 
youth  this  fall  with  truly  artistic  internal  dec¬ 
orations.  Back  of  the  pulpit  in  a  recess  that 
was  once  peculiarly  dark,  cold,  and  unpleas¬ 
ing,  a  fine  mosaic  has  been  placed.  It  is  a 
sketch,  life-size,  of  Christ  and  the  doctors  in 
the  temple.  Its  warm  coloring  seems  to  solve 
the  problem  of  how  to  light  up  a  pulpit  recess 
without  the  eye  annoyance  that  comes  from 
stained  glass  and  the  painful  light  that  shines 
through  it. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGB. 

Somewhat  extensive  plans  of  improvement 
have  made  a  new  place  of  the  old  campus. 
What  with  water  works,  bath  tubs,  fire  en¬ 
gine,  tennis  courts,  and  other  modern  inven¬ 
tions,  one  cannot  doubt  that  Dr.  Stryker  has 
brought  some  of  the  Chicago  spirit  with  him. 
There  is  a  fine  Freshman  class,  and  all  things 
on  the  hill  look  up. 

Charles  Talbot  Porter  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
has  furnished  a  “Half  Century  Annalist’s 
Letter,”  just  issued.  He  comes  with  a  pleas¬ 
ing  fancy.  “I  dreamed,”  he  says,  “that  I  was 
in  heaven,  with  an  inconceivable  number  of 
my  classmates,  in  a  course  lasting  a  million  or 
so  of  years.  A  throng  of  us  had  stepped  out 
to  see  the  world  go  by  in  its  orbit.  On  came 
the  beautiful  planet.  As  it  passed  in  front  of 
IIS  we  gazed  out,  and  lo,  dear  old  Hamilton 
College  appeared  in  view.  Mounting  a  sun¬ 
beam,  I  slipped  down  it,  and  was  quickly  in 
the  Junior  recitation  room  just  as  the  lesson 
in  Calculus  was  in  progress,  and  many  were 
flunking.  I  spent  my  time  in  whispering  the 
solution  of  the  problem  in  the  student’s  ears." 

Even  Chicago  University,  with  all  Rocka- 
fellow’s  millions,  cannot  offer  such  induce¬ 
ments  to  students  as  these  on  the  dear  old  hill. 

Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

THE  DISTRICT  MEETINGS. 

"  The  Wednesday  evening  meetings  (Novem¬ 
ber  13th)  of  our  city  churches  are  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  prayer  for  Foreign  Missions.  The 
union  meetings  of  Thursday  (this)  evening 
will  be  held :  1st  district,  south  of  14th 
Street,  in  the  University  Place  Church ;  2nd 
district,  from  14th  to  42nd  Street,  in  Brick 
Church  ;  8rd,  41st  to  59th  Street,  east  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Park,  Fifth  avenue  Church,  Dr.  Hall’s; 
4th,  west  of  Park  to  116th  Street,  Park  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  ;  5th  district,  north  of  116th 
Street,  Harlem  Church,  Dr.  Ramsay’s. 


1« 


TEST  OATHS  IN  THE  CHURCH. 


It  is  a  long  time  since  the  Civil  War  was 
over,  and  all  its  bitterness  seems  to  be  past 
when  President  Harrison  introduces  General 
Gordon  to  a  great  audience  in  Indianapolis 
with  the  heartiest  cordiality.  The  war  has 
passed  into  history,  and  we  recall  it — not  to 
revive  old  hatreds,  but  to  learn  wisdom  from 
experience.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
hostility  could  never  be  fully  allayed,  espe¬ 
cially  when  measures  were  adopted  in  Congress, 
and  in  the  States,  to  keep  it  alive ;  to  keep  the 
fires  of  hatred  burning  forever !  In  some  of 
the  States  laws  were  passed  which  almost  os¬ 
tracized,  not  only  every  soldier  who  fought  in 
the  Southern  army,  but  every  man  who  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  Southern  cause.  In  Mis¬ 
souri  a  man  was  not  allowed  to  practise  his 
profession,  of  law  or  medicine,  or  even  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  if  he  could  not  swear,  not 
only  that  he  had  had  no  part  in  the  Rebellion, 
but  that  he  had  never  sympathized  with  it  in 
the  privacy  of  his  family,  or  in  the  secret  of 
his  own  soul !  This  iron  rule  was  continued 
for  months,  or  even  years,  and  made  the  more 
galling  when  it  was  enforced  by  military  posts 
all  over  the  South.  Nor  did  it  disappear  till  these 
inhuman  Test  Oaths  were  swept  away  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  was  there 
peace  in  the  land. 

Such  legislation  we  call  barbarism.  And  yet 
we  forget  that  the  same  “barbarism”  showed 
itself  in  the  Church,  of  which  our  own  be¬ 
loved  Presbyterian  body  furnishes  an  example. 
In  the  very  first  Old  School  Assembly  that 
met  after  the  war  was  over,  there  was  an 
overture  from  the  Presbyterj’  of  California, 
asking  '‘what  course  was  to  he  pursued  in  re¬ 
ceiving  ministers  or  church  members  from  the 
rebellious  States,”  to  which,  after  due  deliber¬ 
ation  and  discussion,  the  Assembly  replied  as 
follows: 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  our  Presbyteries  ex¬ 
amine  every  mini.ster  applying  for  admission  from 
any  Presbytery  or  other  ecclesiastical  lx)dy  in  the 
Southern  States  on  the  following  points: 

Whether  he  has  in  any  way,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  of  his  own  free  will  and  consent,  or  without 
external  constraint.  l)een  concerned  at  any  time  in 
aiding  or  countenancing  the  rebellion  and  the  war 
which  has  l)een  waged  against  the  United  States: 
and  if  it  Ije  found  by  his  own  confession,  or  from 
sufficient  testimony,  that  he  has  been  so  concerned, 
that  he  he  required  to  confess  and  forsake  his  sin 
in  this  regard  before  he  shoU  he  received. 

This  injunction  to  Presbyteries  is  in  like  manner 
applicable  to  Syiiod.s,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that 
upon  the  application  of  any  Presbytery  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  any  Synod  where  such  Presbytery  is  or 
has  been  connected  with  the  Southern  General  As¬ 
sembly,  such  Synod  shall  examine  all  the  members 
of  said  Pre.sbytery  on  the  points  above  named,  and 
the  reception  of  such  Presbytery,  or  any  of  the  min¬ 
isters  thereof,  by  such  Synod,  shall  depend  upon 
their  compliance  with  the  conditions  before-men¬ 
tioned. 

Church  sessions  are  also  ordered  to  examine  all 
applicants  for  eburch  tncm/a’rshfp  by  persons  from 
the  Southern  States,  or  who  have  been  living  in  the 
South  since  the  rebellion,  concerning  their  conduct 
and  principles  on  the  points  above  specified;  and  if 
it  be  found  that  of  their  own  free  will  they 
have  taken  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or 
that  they  hold  slavery  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God, 
such  persons  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  com¬ 
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munion  of  the  church  till  they  give  evldcncelof  re¬ 
pentance  for  their  sin.  and  renounce  their  error.  (!) 

Such  was  the  action  of  the  Old  School  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  May,  1865;  after  which  its 
members  returned  to  their  homes,  thinking 
that  they  had  rendered  a  "ervice^to  God  and 
their  country. 

But  some  there  were  who  “kept  up  a’think- 
ing”  as  to  what  all  this  signified.  According 
to  the  iron  rule  here  laid  down.  Stonewall 
Jackson,  who  was  as  much  a  man  of  prayer 
as  any  soldier  in  Cromwell’s  army,  would  not 
have  been  permitted,  if  he  had  survived  the 
war,  to  come  to  the  communion  table !  Nor 
was  he  alone.  The  Southern  army  had  its 
chaplains  as  well  as  the  Northern ;  and  at 
one  time  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  great 
revival  in  Lee’s  ar-my.  and  that,  walking 
through  the  camps,  one  would  hear  the  sol¬ 
diers  singing  and  praying.  No  matter  for 
that!  Down  on  your  knees,  you  rebels!  be¬ 
fore  we  will  permit  you  to  come  with  us  to 
the  communion  table,  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour ! 

As  usual,  a  noisy  multitude  of  applaudeis 
drowned  the  still,  small  voice  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  But  when  it  was  a  little  stilled 
there  rose  up  in  the  East  a 

“  Good  grav  head  that  .all  men  knew.” 

It  was  that  of  Charles  II.  Hodge,  who,  not  be¬ 
ing  awed  by  Assemblies,  wrote  of  the  recent 
action  in  the  Princeton  Review  of  July,  1865, 
as  follows  (the  italics  are  ours)  : 

“It  is  an  axiom  in  our  Presbyterianism  that  the 
General  Assembly  can  make  no  law  to  bind  the  con¬ 
science.  It  cannot  alter  by  adding  thereto  or  de¬ 
tracting  therefrom  the  constitutional  terms  of  min¬ 
isterial  or  Christian  fcllouship.  Those  terms  are 
laid  down  in  express  words  in  our  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  we  are  all  Iwund  to  obey.  Assent  to 
the  truth  or  prf)priety  of  the  deliverances  or  testi¬ 
monies  of  the  Assembly  is  not  one  of  the  terms  pre 
scribed.  .  .  .  He  have  no  security  for  liberty  of 
eonscicnec,  no  protection  from  the  tyranny  of  cas¬ 
ual  tnajorities, if  the  principle  be  once  admitted  that 
the  Assembly  can  make  anything  beyond  what  the 
constitution  pre8eribes,(t  cotidition  cither  of  ftd  mis¬ 
sion  intothc  ministry  of  our  Church  or  of  continu¬ 
ance  in  it.  'rhis  is  too  plain  to  be  questioned.  Yet 
this  plain  principle  is  obviously  violate<l  in  the  min¬ 
ute  adopted  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Bills 
and  Overtures.  .  .  . 

“There  was  no  necessity  for  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  issuing  an  order  to  the  Presbyteries  as  to  whom 
they  should  receive  and  whom  they  should  reject. 
The  Presbyteries  arc  not  bound  to  obey  it.  If  the 
Assembly  had  no  right  to  give  the  order  ;  if  they 
had  no  authority  to  alter  the  constitutional  terms 
of  meml)ership  in  our  churches  or  Presbyteries,  the 
lower  courts  arc  under  no  obligation  to  regard  the 
injunction.  The  Assembly  has  the  right  to  order 
the  Presbyteries  to  see  that  all  those  whom  they  re¬ 
ceive  have  the  qualifications  prescribed  in  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  therefore  little  objection  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  act  passed  some  time  ago,  enjoin¬ 
ing  the  Presbyteries  to  examine  every  minister  from 
another  Presbytery  as  to  his  soundness  in  the  faith 
before  admitting  him  to  membership.  But  beyond 
this  it  has  no  right  to  go. 

“The  As.sembly  of  course  has  the  right  to  express 
its  judgment  and  give  instructions  on  all  points  of 
truth  and  duty.  So  has  every  Presbytery  and  every 
minister  or  Christian.  But  such  judgments  and 
instructions  hare  only  the  authority  due  to  the 
advice  or  opinions  of  those  from  whom  they  pro¬ 
ceed.  They  have  no  legal  force  on  any  man's  con¬ 
science  or  conduct.  .  .  .  The  Popish  doctrine 
of  the  infallibility  of  Church  courts  docs  not  suit 
Americans.  It  is  high  time  that  these  simpleprin- 
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ciplcs  of  religious  liberty  should  be  clearly  an- 
noujircd  and  openly  asserted.  ...  If  a  man 
makes  up  his  mind  always  to  go  with  the  majority, 
it  will  be  a  miracle  if  he  do  not  often  go  uwonq." 

So  wrote  Charles  Hodge  in  1865 — thirty 
years  ago!  What  would  he  say  if  he  were 
alive  to-day,  and  writing  a  comment  on  the 
Assembly  of  1895,  and  came  to  the  action 
which  forbade  Presbyteries  to  take  under 
their  care  any  young  man  who  had  presumed 
to  study  theology  in  Union  Seminary?  Would 
he  not  say,  “Men  and  brethren,  ye  do  take  too 
much  upon  you  !  You  can  do  certain  things, 
but  there  are  other  things  which  you  cannot 
do,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  That  belongs  to 
the  Presbytery,  and  not  to  you.”  But  we  will 
not  pursue  the  subject.  The  very  mention  of  it 
is  enough  to  make  that  brave  defender  of 
Presbyterian  liberty  turn  over  in  his  grave ! 

P.  S. — There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
of  late  years  about  reunion  with  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  South,  the  chief  movers  in  which 
are  the  “bold  men  of  Kentucky,”  who,  it  is 
intimated,  would  be  quite  willing  to  be  rid  of 
some  of  their  Northern  brethren,  in  order  to 
a  more  congenial  alliance  with  those  of  the 
South.  We  do  not  like  to  interfere  with  ad¬ 
vances  towards  reunion,  but  would  only  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  the  next  Conference  with  their 
brethren,  before  the  marriage  certificate  is 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  they  should  make 
frank  confession  that  they— and  not  we — are 
the  lineal  descendants  of  that  Old  School  As 
sembly  which  in  1865  voted  to  proscribe  the 
whole  Presbyterian  Church  South  !  We  shall 
be  surprised  if  those  Southern  brethren  do 
not  answer,  with  a  proud  scorn  of  hypocrisy, 
“We  had  rather  be  associated  with  the  men  of 
the  extreme  North,  who  fought  us  bravely  in 
the  field,  but  did  not  carry  their  hatred  to  the 
communion  table,  instead  of  allying  ourselves 
with  those  who  would  not  admit  us  to  their 
Presbyteries,  or  even  to  their  churches,  with¬ 
out  confession  and  repentance  for  what  we 
did  with  a  good  conscience,  and  consider  to 
have  been  the  greatest  act  of  devotion  in  our 
lives !” 


FROM  GIBRALTAR  TO  MALTA. 

Readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  followed  the 
wanderings  of  its  Editor — not  the  last  summer, 
but  two  years  since,  when  he  sailed  for  Gib¬ 
raltar  on  his  way  to  Africa,  may  remember 
his  description  of  the  famous  Scotch  regi¬ 
ment,  called  the  “Black  Watch.”  It  had  been 
for  several  years  a  part  of  the  garrison,  and 
as  the  men  who  composed  it  were  not  only 
Scotchmen,  but  for  the  most  part  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  they  made  a  large  proportion  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Scotch  Church,  into  which 
they  marched  on  a  Sunday  morning  with  the 
tramp,  tramp  of  armed  men,  and  sang  the 
“Psaumes  of  Dawvid”  with  tremendous  voices. 
It  was  an  ample  compensation  to  him  ■who 
drew  that  picture  to  know  how  many  hearts 
it  touched.  In  particular  the  late  beloved  Dr. 
William  M.  Taylor  in  his  last  illness  found  a 
great  comfort  in  having  his  daughters  read  to 
him,  one  of  whom  is  the  authority  for  saying 
that  one  of  the  last  books  thus  read  was  “The 
Barbary  Coast,”  which  he  followed  with 
eager  interest  till  it  came  to  the  chapter  on 
“The  Black  Watch,”  when  his  great  Scotch 
heart  gave  way,  and,  to  repeat  her  very  words, 
“he  broke  down  utterly.”  The  Scotch  church 
which  the  Regiment  attended  in  Gibraltar, 
had  for  its  minister  the  Rev.  Thomas  Murray, 
to  whose  familiarity  with  America  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  contribute  in  The  Evangel¬ 
ist,  which  he  reads,  as  he  informs  us,  “with 
ever  increasing  interest  and  profit  The  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Musical 
Pilgrims  during  recent  months  have  been 
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peculiarly  attractive.  ”  Our  acquaintance  with 
this  excellent  minister,  whom  we  have  met 
twice  in  Gibraltar,  it  would  be  very  pleasant 
to  renew  ;  but  if  we  were  to  revisit  “the  Rock,” 
we  should  not  find  him  there,  for  a  recent 
letter  informs  us  that  he  has  just  received  the 
appointment  of  Chaplain  to  the  Forces  at 
Malta,  whither  he  hopes  to  betake  himself  in 
the  course  of  the  present  month.  Here  he 
will  have  a  still  wider  field  of  usefulness,  as 
the  garrison  of  Malta  is  larger  than  that  of 
Gibraltar.  Our  best  wishes  go  with  him 
that  the  success  which  has  attended  him  on  one 
of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  may  attend  him  still 
in  the  great  Fortress  which  keeps  watch  and 
ward  over  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean. 

“SUPERFLLOrS  MILLIONS.” 

Chicago's  great  university  of  the  future  is 
ever  on  the  gain.  The  endowments  are  already 
without  parallel  in  the  educational  annals  of 
the  age.  A  new  gift  of  three  millions  by  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  makes  the  sum  of  his 
personal  benefactions  to  that  one  foundation 
mount  up  to  the  grand  total  of  ten  millions. 
The  bewildered  public  cry  out:  “What  will 
the  corporation  do  with  so  much  money?” 
The  trust  is  great  indeed ;  the  directors  must 
feel  the  embarrassment  of  riches;  the  plans 
of  the  large  minded  President,  Dr.  Harper,  are 
at  liberty  to  grow  even  larger;  the  expecta 
tions  of  the  friends  of  liberal  learning  will 
rise  to  a  very  high  level,  and  hold  the  sponsors 
of  the  school  to  a  very  strict  fulfillment  of 
these  hopes;  while  Chicago  will  have  the  joy 
of  conscious  superiority  in  size  for  her  schools 
as  well  as  for  her  space  and  her  structures. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  another  man  who  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  large  personal  dona¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  new  Pittsburgh  Library  is 
the  latest  example.  This  latest  gift  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  but  one  of  many  benefactions  from 
the  same  generous  hand  which  has  scattered 
freely  at  the  same  time  in  Scotland  and  in 
America.  This  has  been,  not  from  a  momen¬ 
tary  impulse,  but  from  a  conviction  long  since 
formed,  that  great  wealth  should  be  disposed 
of  by  its  possessor  during  his  lifetime,  instead 
of  leaving  it  for  heirs  to  fight  over.  Indeed, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  for  a  rich  man,  he 
seems  to  have  a  contempt  for  those  who  make 
money  only  to  keep  it  and  to  hoard  it.  He  is 
fond  of  saying,  “  The  man  leho  dies  rich  dies 
disgraced!”  Perhaps  he  would  not  say  this  if 
he  had  a  house  full  of  children,  whom  he 
must  provide  for.  Perhaps  he  is  the  more 
disposed  to  this  unstinted  scattering  of  his 
wealth  for  having  a  noble  wife,  who  delights 
in  his  princely  generosity.  Let  no  one,  on 
reading  this,  sit  down  and  write  him  a  long 
letter,  for  it  is  one  of  his  fixed  rules,  never  to 
give  to  a  beggar,  and  the  letter  will  be  certain 
to  find  its  way  into  the  waste  basket,  with 
hundreds  of  others. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  also  seems  to  prefer  admin¬ 
istering  his  own  estate,  and  to  be  wary  about 
holding  on  to  “superfluous  millions”  till  they 
fall  into  other  hands  by  the  natural  process 
and  not  always  with  the  best  result. 

Here  is  a  lesson  for  over-rich  men  to  take 
home  for  sober  study.  The  growth  of  estates 
after  a  certain  point  is  passed,  is  like  the 
rolling  of  a  snowball  by  its  own  weight,  which 
gathers  with  immense  increase  at  every  turn 
till  the  principal  becomes  an  avalanche.  It  is 
a  grave  question  to  control  such  accumula¬ 
tions  when  they  are  not  interrupted  by  disas 
ters,  or  how  to  dispose  of  them  when  they 
have  to  be  taken  over  by  inheritance.  A 
judicious  dispensation  of  the  profits,  or  inter¬ 
est,  or  the  “unearned  increment,”  so  as  to 
keep  down  the  unwieldy  mass,  seems  to  be 
at  once  wise  and  wholesome.  The  lodgement 
of  great  properties,  of  vas**  fortunes  in  the 


hands  of  a  single  house,  is  often  nothing  short 
of  a  personal  injury  and  a  public  disaster. 
Often  the  kindest  thing  for  a  rich  man’s  chil¬ 
dren  is  to  make  them  poor.  That  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  inheritance  so  generally,  as  to  seem  a 
design  of  providence,  which  tolerates  no  un¬ 
necessary  failure  of  due  industry  or  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  part  of  those  whom  adversity 
can  teach  and  develop.  But  wise  men  will 
not  suffer  their  heirs  to  fall  into  the  hardships 
of  such  a  sudden  schooling  of  poverty,  when  a 
way  to  save  them  from  it  is  clearly  seen. 

And  that  better  way  is  suggested  by  the  in 
stances  of  living  benefactors,  of  animate  testa¬ 
tors,  herein  commended.  Whether  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  single  institutions  with  unlimited 
wealth  is  the  best  thing  every  way,  we  do  not 
now  consider.  The  significance  of  these  gifts 
is,  that  some  men  who,  like  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
have  interesting  families,  choose  to  suppress 
within  healthy  bounds  the  fortunes  they  leave 
to  them.  For  every  high  and  prudent  consid¬ 
eration  this  is  to  them  the  best  for  the  family  ; 
it  is  also  a  most  honorable  act  on  their  part, 
and  a  wholesome  influence  on  society.  Wis¬ 
dom  that  is  rare  seems  often  eccentricity. 
But  the  men  who  cling  to  their  piling  millions 
for  fear  of  being  eccentric,  are  not  the  wisest 
of  men  for  that,  and  they  make  a  fatal  mis 
take. 

LIFE  LOST  AND  FOUND. 

Leaning  over  a  ship’s  side  a  man  by  us 
dropped  a  valuable  ring.  The  jewel  twinkled 
in  the  light  as  it  touched  the  water,  as  if 
tossing  back  a  smiling  farewell,  and  went 
down  into  the  irrecoverable  deep.  Such  a  loss 
is  a  sudden,  stinging  blow,  with  no  redress. 
On  another  day  in  mid-ocean  a  woman  by  a 
playful  gesture  flung  over  the  rail  from  her 
arm  a  bracelet  priceless  for  a  miniature  that 
formed  its  central  link.  We  learned  her  loss 
from  her  face.  One  never  forgets  such  dis¬ 
closures  of  grief.  You  run  to  the  rescue,  but 
it  is  very  sad  and  very  useless  to  look  for  a 
treasure  that  fell  into  the  sea  and  sank  a  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms  down  as  you  sped  on,  before  you 
fully  comprehended  what  had  happened  to  one 
of  your  company.  There  was  a  fire  at  Irving 
ton-on-the  Hudson  one  winter  night  that  con¬ 
sumed  a  collection  of  paintings  in  less  time 
than  we  need  to  write  of  it,  one  Murillo  being 
burned  by  a  flash  of  flame  that  bit  through 
the  canvas  as  it  was  being  cut  from  the 
frame.  So  a  treasure  is  devoured  right  before 
our  yearning  eyesl  And  in  such  irrecoverable 
losses  we  begin  to  find  the  meaning  of  these 
words;  “That  which  was  lost.”  Who  is  He 
who  comes  into  our  human  life  to  reclaim 
irrecoverable  losses? 

There  is  wonderful  significance  in  the  cry  of 
the  ancient  litany  to  be  delivered  from  sud¬ 
den  death.  It  is  the  cringing  of  the  soul 
under  the  agony  of  the  culminating  loss.  We 
are  not  afraid  so  to  die,  perhaps  we  prefer 
that  manner  of  departure,  but  the  shock  to 
the  living  is  so  sharp,  the  bitterness  of  such 
bereavement  is  so  enhanced  that  the  long  pro¬ 
test  of  ages  goes  up  to  heaven  against  it.  Yet 
to  bury  our  dead  out  of  our  sight  is  a  loss 
which  makes  treasure  sunk  in  the  sea  a  very 
trifle.  And  here  we  touch  the  hidings  of  our 
Redeemer’s  power  to  recover  the  irrecoverable. 
We  shall  find  our  buried  jewels!  The  voice 
that  spoke  light  into  the  empty  dark  of  chaos 
commands  us  at  such  a  crisis  in  our  lives: 
“Fear  not,  only  believe  I”  His  all  embracing 
love  has  this  power.  He  is  the  first,  and  also 
the  last.  Even  the  unsounded  depth  is  in  His 
hand.  It  was  such  as  He  that  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost. 

But  the  real  tragedy  of  loss  is  yet  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  ;  for  a  man  can  lose  his  life  and  yet 
live.  Men  are  living  lost  lives  at  our  side. 
Some  losses  end,  some  endure.  Some  losses 
show  at  once ;  some  are  long  in  the  disclosure. 
A  man  can  die  without  and  we  know  it;  he 
may  perish  within  and  we  be  ignorant  of  it. 
A  man’s  life  is  as  large  as  the  universe;  his 
soul  is  a  star  in  the  infinite  spaces.  If  you 
cut  off  the  light  of  a  star  at  this  end,  it  goes 


instantly  out ;  but  you  may  quench  the  star 
at  the  other  end  and  it  will  shine  on  for  years. 
Sirius  might  die  to-night  and  still  we  should 
see  his  lamp  alight  for  many  winters;  and  a 
man  may  die  at  the  centre  and  seem  to  u 
unchanged ;  for  the  dead  star  shines  ye 
awhile,  the  lamp  of  life  burns  bright  till  the 
wasting  oil  fails.  Yet  if  the  heavens  were  as 
full  of  dying  stars  as  the  world  is  of  expiring 
lives,  science  would  tell  us  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  dead  and  living  stars,  long  before 
men  discovered  the  difference  in  their  own 
moral  estates.  The  lost  life  that  a  man  lives 
among  us  is  a  secret  thing  whose  disclosure 
marks  a  crisis  as  great  as  the  “end  of  the 
world,”  or  as  the  final  judgment.  It  is  this 
tremendous  mystery  of  character  which  gives 
all  meaning  to  our  life  and  makes  contempti¬ 
ble  the  teaching  of  the  shallow  school  of 
triflers  whose  whole  burden  is  not  to  worry, 
whose  boast  is  that  they  have  no  care  for 
things  that  are  now  unseen,  whose  motto  is, 
“Get  the  most  out  of  life  by  thinking  mostly 
of  yourself.”  So  the  reckless  in  all  ages  shout 
on  the  edge  of  the  abysses  into  which  they 
plunge:  “Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to  morrow 
we  die  1” 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York,  at  its  largely 
attended  meeting  on  Monday,  directed  its 
trustees  to  place  a  mortgage,  not  exceeding 
§60,000,  on  the  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land, 
§50,000  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  toward  re¬ 
ducing  the  mortgage  of  §100,000  now  on  the 
property  of  the  New  York  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson,  pastor.  This  has 
been  done  with  the  understanding  that  the 
aided  church  will  hereafter  bear  all  its  ex¬ 
penses  without  further  application  to  Presby¬ 
tery.  We  venture  the  hope  that  the  placing  of 
this  burden  on  the  Sea  and  Land  property  will 
prove  but  a  temporary  expedient.  That  church 
is  in  a  very  important  missionary  field,  and 
during  all  the  past  summer  meetings  of  great 
interest  were  held  there.  Were  the  entire  plot 
— and  hardly  another  such  can  be  secured  in 
that  densely  populated  section — covered  by  a 
modern  building  of  a  dozen  stories,  with  am¬ 
ple  church  accommodations  on  the  second  and 
third  floors,  and  the  remainder  leased  to 
proper  tenants,  there  would  result  a  sufficient 
revenue  to  return  a  reasonable  interest  on  the 
entire  cost,  and  to  support  Christian  worship 
and  teaching  in  perpetuity,  and  just  where 
they  are  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  greatly 
needed. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  pastor  elect  of 
the  West  Presbyterian  Church  in  Forty  second 
Street,  was  received  by  New  York  Presbytery 
on  Monday,  and  arrangements  announced  for 
his  due  installation  on  Sabbath  evening,  De¬ 
cember  1st,  viz;  The  moderator  of  Presbytery, 
the  Rev  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  to  preside ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Hastings  to  preach  the 
sermon,  with  Dr.  John  Hall  as  alternate; 
President  M.  W.  Stryker,  D.  D.,  of  Hamilton 
College  to  be  invited  to  give  the  charge  to 
the  people,  with  Dr.  A.  P.  Atterbury  as  alter¬ 
nate  ;  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Rudd  of  Albion  to 
be  invited  to  give  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
with  Dr.  J.  Balcom  Shaw  as  alternate.  The 
occasion  can  hut  prove  one  of  great  interest. 
The  fine  impression  made  at  the  start  by  the 
new  pastor  of  the  West  Church,  is  being  abund¬ 
antly  sustained  on  better  acquaintance. 

A  telegram  from  ex-President  Benjamin 
Harrison  was  read  at  the  Presbytery  meeting 
on  Monday,  stating  that  he  expected  to  be  in 
the  city  on  Friday  evening,  November  15th, 
to  preside  at  the  meeting  in  the  interest  of 
Foreign  Missions  to  be  held  in  Carnegie  Music 
Hall.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  ex- 
President,  and  also  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  and  lately  one  of 
the  negotiators  of  peace  in  the  interest  of  China, 
will  speak.  Of  their  eminent  qualifications  tq 
speak  on  international  and  other  aspects  of 
the  missionary  question,  just  now  of  the  ut¬ 
most  moment,  all  are  aware.  Both  of  these 
eminent  men  are  elders  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 
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A  MOSAIC  FROM  CONSTANTINE’S  CITY. 

[See  Picture  oa  Cover.] 

What  is  BO  rare  as  a  day  in  May  I— to  adapt 
Lowell’s  sentiment  to  our  latitude.  April  had 
stolen  one  of  these  perfect  days,  and  after  her 
fitful  smiles  and  plentiful  tears  we  were  more 
than  ready  to  condone  the  theft.  A  crisp 
breeze,  brilliant  sunsbine,  and  skies  of  a 
heavenly  blue  overarching  the  deeper  blue  of 
the  waters,  what  more  could  one  ask?  The 
fields  were  already  a  vivid  green,  and  every¬ 
where  the  trees  were  rapidly  clothing  them¬ 
selves  with  foliage.  Several  kinds  of  roses 
were  blooming  in  the  garden,  the  leaves  of 
the  horsechestnuts  had  just  emerged  from 
the  chenille-tassel  stage  and  were  smoothing 
out  their  leaflets,  the  dark,  shining  green  of 
the  cherry  laurel  was  crowned  with  white 
spikes  of  bloom,  the  “red  buds”  were  on  the 
point  of  opening  their  magenta  flowers,  and 
the  bay  trees  were  fairly  creamy  with  their 
waxen  blossoms.  Just  the  day  for  an  expedi¬ 
tion  from  our  Turkish  suburb,  down  a  long 
Asiatic  hill  (over  a  very  Asiatic  road !)  to 
Stamboul,  lying  on  the  deep  blue  Bospborous. 
At  the  bridge  we  passed  between  the  white- 
smocked  toll-men  and  took  the  “tram”  which 
winds  by  the  entrance  to  the  Seraglio  grounds, 
Agia  Sofia,  the  public  garden,  and  across  the 
site  of  the  Forum  of  Constantine,  marked  by 
the  column  called  by  his  name ;  it  is  also 
known  as  the  Porphery,  or  the  Burnt  Column. 
To  the  Turks  it  is  the  Chemberly  Tash,  or 
Hooped  Column.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Rome,  and  to  have  consisted  of 
eight  drums  o^  porphery  raised  on  a  pedestal 
of  marble.  In  this  Forum  public  decrees  were 
read,  and  at  the  column’s  base  a  solemn  ser¬ 
vice  was  celebrated  annually  by  the  Patriarch 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

The  column  was  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  Apollo,  representing  Constantine, 
with  a  nail  from  the  cross  for  one  of  the  rays 
about  the  sun  god’s  head;  and  if  some  are 
correct  in  supposing  that  “the  Palladium  of 
Rome  was  secretly  laid  beneath  its  founda¬ 
tions,  with  a  piece  of  the  Cross  and  other 
relics,”  it  becomes  a  characteristic  monument 
of  the  medley  which  Constantine  was  pleased 
to  call  Christianity.  In  A. D.  416  apiece  broke 
off  the  lowest  block,  and  the  drums  were  all 
bound  by  “hoops  of  bronze  wrought  like 
wreaths  of  laurel.”  Near  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  statue  was  injured  by 
lightning ;  later  a  terrible  gale  dashed  it  to 
the  ground,  injuring  the  column  at  the  same 
time.  Under  Manuel  I.,  Comnenus.  it  was 
clumsily  repaired  with  marble  masonry,  which 
either  conceals  or  takes  the  place  of  the 
tompos  drum.  On  this  portion  are  inscribed 
the  words,  “The  pious  Emperor  Manuel  renews 
the  divine  work  here,  wasted  by  time.  ”  Com¬ 
mon  masonry  conceals  the  pedestal  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  lowest  drum,  as  only  six  are  now  visi¬ 
ble.  “Wasted  by  time,”  indeed,  and  clumsily 
patched  by  man,  with  commonplace  build¬ 
ings  crowding  about  it,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
it  in  its  splendor  in  the  days  of  the  great  Con¬ 
stantine. 

We  left  the  tram  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  bazaars,  which,  on  that  fatal  day  last  July 
(what  a  lovely  summer  day  it  was  I),  were 
without  the  slightest  warning  demolished  by 
an  earthquake.  Many  a  man  who  escaped 
with  his  life  lost  hope  and  ceurage,  as  well  as 
property.  Alas,  for  the  hundreds  who  did  not 
escape,  and  the  homes  which  were  broken  up 
that  catastrophe  I 

A  carriage  containing  Turkish  ladies  of 
rank,  veiled  with  their  white  muslin  “yash¬ 
maks,”  drove  by  us  down  the  broad  “tramway” 
street.  At  the  corner  several  men,  sitting  on 


clumsy  stools,  were  taking  coffee  and  cigar 
ettes.  Down  the  lane  (for  it  was  scarcely 
more)  vendors  of  vegetables  and  fruit  almost 
blocked  the  way,  assisted  by  one  or  two  ped 
dlers  who  had  set  down  their  packs  of  mis 
cellaneous  articles  to  rest  their  shoulders  and 
forget  their  weariness  exchanging  jokes  with 
the  fruit  sellers. 

We  followed  several  dirty  and  winding 
streets,  picking  our  way  between  the  mud 
holes,  and  over  oi  around  the  dogs  lying 
about  utterly  regardless  of  passers  by.  As  we 
descended  the  hill  we  could  see,  down  the 
vista  of  tall  houses,  the  Marmora  stretched 
out  in  shimmering  blue  away  to  the  Bithynian 
shore. 

Joining  some  fiiends,  we  set  out  to  visit  the 
Art  School  for  Osmanli  girls.  Reaching  the 
door,  our  guide  thumped  until  it  was  opened  a 
crack  by  a  girl  who  demanded  what  was 
wanted.  “Here  are  some  ladies;  take  them 
up  to  the  directress,”  was  the  reply.  So  filing 
in,  we  followed  the  girl  up  two  flights  of  stairs 
to  a  large  room  lighted  by  windows  at  one 
end,  where  many  little  girls  were  sitting  or 
standing  about,  some  embroidering  at  frames, 
some  winding  silk,  and  others  waiting  quietly 
for  their  tasks  to  be  set  them.  They  rose 
politely  on  our  entrance.  Here  we  met  the 
directress,  a  French  lady,  who  had  been  in 
charge  eleven  years.  She  kindly  showed  us 
several  other  rooms  where  more  advanced 
pupils  were  doing  beautiful  work  on  silk  or 
satin,  and  finally,  to  the  office,  where  there 
were  many  articles  on  exhibition  or  for  sale, 
among  them  several  geographical  rugs,  maps 
of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  also  a  laven- 
der  silk  bedspread  embroidered  in  gold,  and  a 
prayer-rug  of  blue  silk  embroidered  at  the 
ends  with  wreaths  and  sprays  of  flowers.  The 
needlework  was  exquisite.  In  the  room  was 
a  visitor,  the  mistress  of  a  girls’  school  in 
Scutari.  Her  face  was  delicate  and  fine ;  her 
form  was  enveloped  in  a  black  silk  sheet  or 
veil. 

This  is  a  free  boarding  and  day-school,  the 
expense  being  assumed  by  the  Sultan.  There 
are  about  four  hundred  pupils,  half  of  whom 
are  in  the  boarding  department.  The  morning 
is  devoted  to  study  under  the  direction  of 
masters  and  mistresses.  Iron  bedsteads  and 
white  coverlets  made  the  neat  dormitories 
very  attractive.  The  dining  room  was  beau¬ 
tifully  clean  and  furnished  with  tables  (cov¬ 
ered  with  white  oil  cloth)  and  benches.  The 
day-school  is  under  the  direction  of  an  English 
lady.  As  to  the  course  of  study,  I  am  surely 
safe  in  quoting  from  a  pamphlet  published  in 
the  interest  of  the  Government:  For  girls  the 
instruction  comprehends  religious  instruction, 
Turkish  grammar,  elements  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  grammar;  a  few  hints  as  to  litera¬ 
ture,  history,  and  geography ;  arithmetic, 
domestic  economy,  needlework,  drawing,  and 
music,  the  last  elective.”  I  am  tempted  to 
put  arithmetic  in  the  same  category  with  the 
geography.  Some  elementary  work  was  done 
on  a  blackboard  (brought  in  and  set  down  be¬ 
fore  the  visitors)  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  mistresses,  a  mulatto,  who  seemed  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  teacher,  but  she  doubtless  had  never 
gone  very  deeply  into  mathematics  herself. 

We  presently  found  ourselves  in  the  Hippo¬ 
drome,  and  opposite  the  mosque  Sultan 
Ahmet,  the  only  one  here  which  displays  six 
minarets.  One  explanation  of  this  unusual 
number  is  that  the  Sultan  wished  room  to 
place  sixteen  balconies  to  show  that  he  was 
the  sixteenth  Sultan  of  the  dynasty.  “When 
it  was  built,  the  mosque  at  Mecca  was  the 
only  one  in  the  Moslem  world  that  had  six 
minarets,  and  to  appease  the  outcry  raised  by 
the  Iman  of  that  place,  Sultan  Ahmet  built 
a  seventh  minaret  at  the  Kaaba.” 


THE  NON-PARTISAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Non-Partisan  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  held  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  November  5th- 
8tb,  although  not  a  large  gathering,  was  a 
most  notable  one,  because  of  the  local  interest 
manifested,  and  the  ability  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  shown  in  the  platform  addresses.  Ober¬ 
lin  was  a  most  fitting  place  for  the  meeting  of 
this  body  of  earnest  women,  for  in  the  history 
of  every  reform  movement  that  has  agitated 
the  country,  Oberlin  has  always  taken  an  ad¬ 
vanced  position. 

The  welcome  was  a  most  royal  one,  tendered 
by  the  civic  authorities,  the  college,  the 
churches,  and  the  citizens— “the  keys  of  the 
town”  were  laid  in  the  convention’s  hand. 
The  fine  musical  recital  given  by  conserva¬ 
tory  students  in  Warner  Hall  was  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  delegates,  for  whom  reserved 
seats  were  provided. 

The  evening  sessions  were  largely  attended, 
and  the  addresses  delivered  were  of  a  high 
order.  In  addition  were  a  number  of  im¬ 
promptu  speeches  from  college  professors, 
ministers,  and  members  of  the  Union,  each 
brighter  than  the  last,  and  all  of  exceeding 
interest.  Business  sessions  were  faithfully 
attended  by  the  delegates,  and  the  w’ork  of  the 
hour  despatched  with  decision  and  prompti¬ 
tude.  Discussions  were  free  and  animated, 
bringing  out  every  point  upon  which  there 
might  be  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  were  generally  unanimous. 

President  Alford’s  address  was  brief,  clear, 
and  concise,  dealing  with  temperance  inter¬ 
ests  alone,  leaving  some  issues  to  be  settled 
by  other  organizations.  Reports  presented 
gave  evidence  of  good  work  done  in  most  of 
the  departments,  and  of  advance  made  in  new 
unions  formed ;  industrial,  preventive,  and 
reformative  institutions  established,  and  much 
educational  work  done  for  the  young.  A  bal¬ 
ance  was  shown  by  the  Treasurer,  which  was 
materially  increased  by  a  generous  thank 
offering. 

Some  of  the  topics  considered  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  addresses  were:  “The  Legalized  Liquor 
Traffic  in  the  United  States,”  “Our  Object 
and  Aims,”  and  “Have  Non-Partisan  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Unions  a  Distinctive 
Work  ?” 

The  resolutions  adopted  recognized  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  total  abstinence  as  shown  by  facts  in 
the  commercial  world ;  rejoiced  in  the  efforts 
made  to  unite  the  temperance  forces  on  a 
non-partisan  basis;  expressed  the  conviction 
that  prohibition  is  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  the  liquor  traffic,  will  ultimately  be  the 
attitude  of  all  governments  tow’ards  this  mon¬ 
strous  evil ;  emphasized  the  need  of  more  com¬ 
plete  organization  to  further  this  cause;  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Governors  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  in  sup¬ 
pressing  prize  fighting  ;  and  recommended  the 
careful  study  of  existing  temperance  laws  in 
the  several  States  that  there  may  be  more  in¬ 
telligent  effort  for  their  enforcement. 

"The  convention  closed  with  a  banquet  given 
by  the  Oberlin  Union,  to  which  250  guests  sat 
down.  Mrs.  Phinney  acted  as  toast  mistress, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  her  native  wit  had  fine 
play.  The  banquet  board  was  graced  by  the 
fine  form  and  benignant  face  of  ex-President 
Fairchild,  who,  responding  to  the  first  toast, 
said  total  abstinence  was  a  rule  of  life  he 
adopted  when  ten  years  of  age,  and  had  never 
found  occasion  to  change.  Of  all  the  good 
things  said  by  Dr.  Brant  on  “Unity  of  forces 
in  moral  movements,”  by  Mrs.  Johnstone  and 
Mrs.  Wittenmeyer  on  the  “New  Woman,”  by 
Mrs.  Miller  on  the  “Coming  Man,”  by  Prof. 
Wright  on  the  “Law  of  the  Glacier  as  Applied 
to  Temperance  Work,”  nothing  can  here  be 
said,  but  the  thoughts  uttered  were  worthy 
the  consideration  of  all  temperance  workers. 

Among  the  gifted  women  w  ho  made  platform 
addresses  may  be  mentioned,  Mrs.  C.  Cornelia 
Alford  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Annie  Witten¬ 
meyer  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Harriet  G. 
Walker  of  Minneapolis,  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  John¬ 
stone,  Dean  of  the  W’oman’s  Department  of 
Oberlin  College.  Mrs.  Florence  Miller  of  Iowa, 
Mrs.  Florence  C.  Porter  of  Maine,  Mrs.  Ellen 
J.  Phinney,  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Ingham  of  Ohio. 

The  devotional  exercises  were  occasions  of 
delightful  spiritual  refreshment ;  the  truest 
harmony  and  devotion  to  the  temperance  cause 
from  love  to  Chriet  and  humanity  was  especi¬ 
ally  characteristic  of  all  the  sessions. 

F.  E.  H. 
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New  Testament  Theolooy;  or.  Historical 
Account  of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  of 
Primitive  Christianity  According  to  the 
New  Testament  Sources.  Bv  Dr.  Willi¬ 
bald  Beysehlag,  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Halle.  Translated  by  Rev.  Neil  Buchanan. 
Two  Volumes.  Edinburnrh :  Clark.  1895. 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New 
York.  $0  net. 

Not  a  “sign”  of  the  times  but  one  of  their 
characteristics,  is  the  tendency  to  substitute 
Biblical  theology  for  dogmatics.  The  multi¬ 
plication  of  books  which  treat  of  Biblical  the¬ 
ology.  and  the  introduction  of  this  study 
alongside  of  exegesis  ami  dogmatics  into  the 
curriculum  of  Theological  Seminaries,  indicate 
the  importance  now  attributed  to  this  com¬ 
paratively  new  branch  of  study. 

Dogmatics  seeks  to  give  a  scientific  and  logi¬ 
cal  system  of  doctrine.  Matthew  Arnold 
points  out  that  “The  language  of  the  Bible  is 
uppro.vimate — which  is  the  great  point  sound 
criticism  establishes  against  dogmatic  the¬ 
ology.”  “The  language  of  the  Bible  is  literary, 
not  scientific  language ;  language  thrown  out 
at  an  object  of  consciousness  not  fully 
grasped.”  If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  on 
the  one  hand  Biblical  truth  is  not  always  re¬ 
ducible  to  logical  categories,  and  on  the 
other,  that  a  rigid  system  will  do  violence  to 
some  Biblical  truths.  The  indexible  processes 
of  definition  and  division  applied  to  the  Bible 
are  likely  to  give  us  violent  distortions  or  in¬ 
adequate  presentations,  partial,  and  therefore 
misleading.  In  this  way  may  one  account  for 
the  existence,  side  by  side,  of  say  Calvinism 
and  Armenianism,  both  professedly  deduced 
from  the  Scriptures. 

If  dogmatics  does  indeed  give  results  which 
are  inconclusive,  unsatisfactory,  contradic¬ 
tory,  it  must  yield  to  something  more  conclu¬ 
sive  and  more  self-coherent.  This  Biblical 
theology  claims  to  be,  and  with  much  plausi¬ 
bility,  and  hence  the  pronounced  revolt 
against  dogmatics  and  the  decided  movement 
toward  Biblical  theology.  The  drift  of 
thought  is  away  from  the  theologians  back 
to  the  Bible,  the  disposition  is  to  go  back  of 
Calvin  and  Augustine  to  Paul  and  Jesus. 

Following,  or  rather,  leading  this  move¬ 
ment,  great  scholars  are  producing  monu¬ 
mental  volumes.  Wendt,  in  his  “Teaching  of 
Jesus,”  Weiss  in  his  “Biblical  Theology  of  the 
New  Testament,"  and  Beysehlag  in  his  “New 
Testament  Theology,”  are  examples.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  last-named  work  belongs  theologi¬ 
cally  to  the  “Middle  party”  in  Germany.  He 
rejects  most  of  the  views  of  the  Ritschlian 
school,  and  no  less  decidedly  discards  the  an¬ 
tiquated  conceptions  of  extreme  conservatives. 
The  first  few  pages  of  his  book  make  very 
clear  that  the  distinction  we  have  made  be¬ 
tween  Biblical  and  dogmatic  theology  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  author. 

All  important  in  a  treatment  of  Biblical  the¬ 
ology  are  the  author’s  views  regarding  the 
writings,  the  teaching  of  which  he  is  to  set 
forth.  Beysehlag ’e  position  is  as  follows:  The 
Synoptics  were  compiled — Matthew  shortly  be¬ 
fore  70  A.D. ,  Mark  and  Luke  soon  after— from 
two  sources,  an  original  Mark  and  the  Logia. 
The  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
and  the  post-resurrection  story  are  later  de 
velopments.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  work 
of  the  Apostle  John,  but  his  presentation  re¬ 


sults  from  “the  fusion  of  his  own  spiritual 
life,”  with  the  teachings  of  the  Master.  For 
historical  purposes  it  is  consequently  not 
available.  James  is  genuine,  and  the  earliest 
of  the  New  Testament  writings.  1  Peter  is 
genuine.  2  Peter,  a  second  century  produc¬ 
tion.  The  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul  are  all 
his  except  the  Pastorals,  which  belong  to  the 
second  century.  Hebrews  is,  of  course,  not 
Pauline,  but  was  written  before  the  year  70. 
All  the  writings  attributed  to  John  are  his, 
except  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  probably 
Johannine,  is  not  composite,  and  belongs  to 
the  year  of  Nero’s  death,  G8.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  as  respects  the  canon  of  the  Ne\v 
Testament,  Beysehlag  is  decidedly  conserva¬ 
tive. 

Our  next  question  concerns  the  method  of 
treatment.  A  short  introduction  states  the 
problem,  giving  a  short  history  of  the  science 
of  Biblical  theology,  and  clearing  up  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  to  Judaism.  Book  I.  deals 
with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  according  to  the 
Synoptics,  examining  in  successive  chapters 
the  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  Heav'enly  Father,  the  Way  of  Right¬ 
eousness,  Messianic  Salvation,  the  Church, 
and  the  Judgment  of  the  World.  Book  II. 
is  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  according  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel ;  it  has  to  do  with  God  and  the 
World,  Jesus’  Testimony  to  Himself,  the 
Founding  of  Salvation,  and  the  Development 
of  Eternal  Life.  Book  III.  takes  up  the  views 
of  the  First  Apostles,  covers  the  preaching  of 
the  original  Apostles  and  of  Stephen,  and  then 
goes  on  to  the  epistles  of  James  and  Peter, 
treating  each  separately  under  such  captions 
(in  James;  as  God  and  Man,  Salvation  in 
Christ,  Faith  and  Works,  Justification,  the 
Christian  Life;  and  (in  Peter)  God  the  Father, 
the  Person  and  Sufferings  of  Christ,  the 
Preaching  to  the  Dead,  and  the  Judgment  of 
the  World.  This  carries  us  through  Vol.  I. 

Book  IV.  discusses  the  Pauline  system,  and 
occupies  280  pages.  The  sub-topics  are  Flesh 
and  Spirit,  Adam  and  Christ,  God  and  the 
World,  the  Establishment  of  Salvation,  the 
Way  of  Salvation.  Life  in  the  Spirit,  the 
Christian  Church,  the  Consummation  of  the 
Kingdom.  Book  V.  is  concerned  with  He¬ 
brews,  the  Apocalypse,  and  Johannine  con¬ 
ceptions.  Book  VI.  covers  Common  Christian 
and  Post-Apostolic  Modes  of  Teaching,  taking 
up  the  Synoptics  (apart  from  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  himself),  Jude  and  2  Peter  and  the  Pas 
toral  Epistles. 

Each  general  topic  is  discussed  under  sev¬ 
eral  heads.  Thus  the  chapter  on  God  and  the 
World  has  five  sections :  the  idea  of  God,  the 
idea  of  the  world,  evil  the  universal  revela 
tion  of  God  in  the  world,  and  estimation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  entire  teaching  of 
Jesus  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  upon 
each  of  these  subjects  is  here  brought  to¬ 
gether. 

Such  is  the  method  of  the  work.  When  the 
reader  comes  to  judge  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  author  he  will  probably  be  swayed  by 
his  own  turn  of  mind.  If  he  is  preeminently 
a  theologian,  he  will  discount  Beyschlag’s 
deductions;  if  he  is  an  exegete  without  the 
ological  prepossessions,  he  is  likely  to  go  much 
of  the  way  with  the  author.  Which  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  our  guide  is  reliable, 
though  not  infallible,  as  an  exegete. 

Beysehlag  puts  himself  on  solid  footing  at 
the  outset.  He  holds  New  Testament  theology 
as  not  merely  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  re¬ 
ligion,  but  as  the  means  of  learning  from  the 
sources  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith. 
The  New  Testament  is  not  “a  purely  human 
historical  product.  ”  There  is  a  “  wide  gulf”  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  “ecclesiastical  literature 
which  followed.”  He  emphasizes  the  fact 


that  while  of  the  New  Testament  writers 
each  presents  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel  from 
his  own  standpoint,  yet  a  great  unison  exists 
between  them,  and  this  should  be  recognized 
and  thrown  into  relief. 

The  exposition  of  the  Christology  of  the 
New  Testament  is  what  most  readers  will 
find  very  objectionable.  He  scrutinizes  the  dog¬ 
mas  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  the  Trinity, 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  substitutionary 
atonement,  reality  of  angels  and  of  Satan,  and 
election  in  the  Calvinistic  sense,  and  refuses 
them  admittance  into  his  theology.  For 
Beysehlag  there  is  in  the  Synoptics  “no  trace 
of  such  a  consciousness  [of  pre  existence]  in 
(.lesus’)  testimony  about  Himself.”  “We 
should  not  in  any  way  confuse  the  name  Son 
of  God  with  the  later  name,  God  the  Son, 
uttered  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church— a 
name  which  sprung  from  an  entirely  different 
world  of  ideas.”  He  rightly  insists  that  this 
name,  “God  the  Son,”  is  wholly  extra-Bibli- 
cal.  Jesus’  consciousness  was  “purely  human.” 
The  growth  of  Jesus  in  knowledge  is  a  prime 
postulate.  He  was  not  at  first  sure  of  His 
coming  death.  Only  as  He  came  to  see  the 
repugnance  of  men  for  the  light,  and  the  con¬ 
sequently  impending  failure  of  His  mission, 
did  He  understand  that  God’s  purpose  was  to 
be  wrought  out  through  death,  and  that 
through  apparent  defeat  He  was  to  be  glori¬ 
fied. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  get  pre-existence, 
says  Beysehlag.  But  not  pre-existence  “as  a 
second  God.”  It  “is  simply  an  ideal  concep¬ 
tion,”  i.  e.,  like  “the  pattern  on  the  Mount,” 
or  like  Plato’s  idea.  Jesus  did  not  really  pre. 
exist  any  more  than  the  Ephesians  (Eph  i.  5) 
pre-existed. 

Paul  has  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-existent 
Christ  most  developed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  but  certainly  enough  to  be  found 
in  the  great  epistles,  such  as  Corinthians. 
But  even  here  “the  Apostle  adheres  to  the 
unity  of  God  in  the  strict  sense,  and  does  not 
enter  on  the  path  which  led  to  the  church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.”  Thus  all  that  our 
author  can  get  is  an  ideal  pre-existence  as  the 
Son  of  Man.  In  other  words,  he  maintains  the 
position  assumed  in  his  “Christology  of  the 
New  Testament.” 

Prof.  Beyschlag’s  treatment  of  God  as 
Father  is  most  luminous.  To  say  that  it  is 
grand  is  not  extravagant.  The  revelation  of 
God  in  the  New  Testament  is  a  new  one. 
Jesus’  God  was  not  “simply  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament.”  There  God  was  the  nation’s 
Father,  here  the  relation  is  personal.  Bey- 
schlag  proceeds :  “God  is  the  morally  perfect 
.  .  .  in  contrast  with  [men]  morally  imper¬ 
fect.”  He  is  the  “ethically  absolute,  ethically 
perfect  Being.”  He  is  “the  God,"  “the  only 
God,”  “the  only  true  God.”  “That  this  God 
is  described  (John  iv.  24;  as  Spirit  is  not  a 
speculative,  but  a  practical  religious  utter¬ 
ance,  made  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from 
his  nature  the  true  worship  of  God.”  He  is 
the  God,  the  absolutely  Good,  and  this  con¬ 
sists  “in  self-communication.”  He  is  right¬ 
eous,  but  His  righteousness  “is  NOT  juristic, 
BUT  ETHICAL.”  Necessarily,  therefore,  our 
author  reaches  the  conclusion  that  “the 
Pauline  conception  for  righteousness  is  not 
juristic,  but  ethical.”  What  Beysehlag  re¬ 
gards  as  the  Biblical  theory  of  the  Atonement, 
can  now  be  easily  guessed. 

Regarding  angels  and  the  devil  no  less 
definite  conclusions  are  reached.  These  beings 
are  for  Beysehlag  simply  personifications.  The 
representations  are  semi -poetic.  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  forms  are  used.  But  Jesus  meant  by 
“Satan”  simply  “that  evil  in  the  world  of  na¬ 
ture  and  of  history  is  an  actual,  uniform,  and 
fearful  power,  in  no  way  to  be  traced  to  God.” 
So  with  Paul.  “The  principalities  and  powers 
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are  in  his  (Paul’s)  imagination  personifica¬ 
tions  of  created  powers.”  “He  has  nowhere 
treated  the  angels  as  ends  to  Ood,  which  is 
the  decisive  mark  of  personality.” 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  con¬ 
cerning  the  world,  our  book  teaches  a  glori¬ 
ous  optimism.  “The  world  is  to  attain  to  that 
archetype  of  it  which  is  the  image  of  the  in- 
yisible  God ;  it  is  to  be  and  become  a  vessel 
and  mirror  of  God’s  glory.” 

A  discussion  which  is  rich,  but  logically  and 
ezegetically  less  satisfactory,  is  that  on 
“Adam  and  Christ.”  The  forensic  nature  of 
justification  in  Romans  i.  v.  is  admitted.  But 
the  reconciliation  of  this  juristic  with  the 
ethical  conception  of  justification  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  while  Paul  “has  conceived  of 
Adam  as  a  historical  person”  he  “has  treated 
him  as  a  mythical  figure.”  “The  Pauline 
Adam  is  not  the  literal  Adam  of  the  history  of 
the  Fall.”  And  yet  Adam  is  the  author  of  sin 
and  of  death  because  at  the  fall  he  was  the 
race. 

Very  attractive  is  the  treatment  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Atonement.  The  blood  of  Jesus 
as  a  ransom  is  not  “a  redemption  from  tem¬ 
poral  death  .  .  .  nor  a  payment  fo  God,  .  .  . 
but  [presents]  a  being  purchased  for  God.  ” 
So  “the  notion  of  being  elected  does  not  con¬ 
tain  the  result  of  a  one  sided  decree  of  God, 
but  a  mutual  working  of  divine  and  human 
conduct.  God  chooses  those  who  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  Him  to  choose  them.” 

As  a  presentation  of  the  historical  origin 
and  growth  of  doctrine  as  presented  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  work  before  us  is  easily 
first.  The  author  has  a  masterly  grip  of  his 
material.  And  while  apparently  he  set  out 
with  certain  presuppositions,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  these  seeming  presuppositions  were  but 
the  conclusions  his  thorough  study  of  the 
material  had  forced  on  him  before  he  began 
to  write. 

The  book  makes  fascinating  reading.  Its 
style  is  lucid,  forceful.  Beyschlag’s  German 
shines  out  through  the  English  dress— a  Ger¬ 
man  which  is  remarkably  transparent.  The 
volumes  sparkle  with  gems.  The  author  passes 
naturally  from  section  to  section  and  from 
chapter  to  chapter,  with  transitions  which  are 
not  leaps,  but  an  orderly  progress. 

So  much  for  the  author’s  work.  Now  a 
word  concerning  that  of  the  translator  and  the 
publisher.  Both  have  done  well,  except  in  one 
respect,  which  will  be  referred  to  later.  The 
translation  is  nearly  always  accurate.  The 
transference  of  the  author’s  thought  from  the 
heavier  German  to  the  facile  English  is  as 
nearly  complete  as,  perhaps,  it  can  be  made. 
There  are  many  felicities,  comparatively  few 
infelicities.  There  are  errors  of  proof  -reading, 
most  of  them  in  the  Greek,  but  mistakes  of 
this  sort  are  few.  The  paper  is  good,  and  the 
type  new  and  clear. 

The  crowning  defect  of  this  part  of  the 
work  is  the  lack  of  adequate  indexes.  There 
should  be  an  index  of  such  Greek  words  as 
are  the  theme  of  discussion  in  the  volumes. 
Another  desideratum  is  an  index  of  Scripture 
passages.  This  is  wholly  lacking.  When 
we  take  into  account  that  professors  of  exe¬ 
gesis,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  students  of 
theology,  are  looking  now,  not  only  to  com¬ 
mentaries  for  exegesis  of  Scripture  passages, 
but  also  to  works  like  the  one  under  consider¬ 
ation,  we  begin  to  see  how  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  is  an  index  of  Scripture  passages  re¬ 
ferred  to  To  let  a  book  go  out  without  these 
helps  is,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  what  a 
noted  writer  called  an  act  in  a  different 
sphere,  “not  merely  a  crime,  it  is  an  atrocity.” 
This  is  the  more  lamentable  because  the  work 
is  of  such  great  importance  that  no  minister 
can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  valuable, 
the  best  that  we  have  upon  the  subject. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

In  A  Galloway  Herd  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett 
gives  a  delightful  picture  of  life  among  the 
Scottish  “Cameronians.  ”  It  does  not  quite 
come  up  to  the  power  and  pathos  of  The 
Stickit  Minister,  nor  has  it  the  life  and  action 
of  The  Raiders,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
difficulty  was  that  in  this  story  Mr.  Crockett 
has  attempted  to  combine  his  two  “manners”; 
for  the  events  that  proceeded  the  coup  d’etat 
of  “the  man  of  September,”  and  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  and  French  Commune  are  made 
the  background  of  this  idyl  of  Scottish  life, 
and  the  effect  is  not  quite  right.  But  the  boy 
“Wattie”  is  delightful,  and  so  are  Saunders 
M’Quhirr,  his  wife  and  his  sons,  and  many 
other  characters.  It  is  rather  interesting,  in 
view  of  the  interest  now  taken  in  teaching  at¬ 
tention  and  observation,  especially  in  a  well 
known  suburban  school  where  the  pupils  have 
been  brought  to  recognize  as  many  as  thirteen 
or  fifteen  objects  at  a  glance,  to  be  told  here 
that  the  Galloway  shepherds  always  count 
their  sheep  by  scores,  little  Walter  being  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  art  of  “looking”  a  score  at  once 
at  a  very  early  age,  a  proficiency  which,  in 
the  person  of  the  author,  he  has  kept  to  the 
present  day.  (R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company. 
SI.  50.) 

Lyre  and  Lancet  is  a  very  amusing  “story  in 
scenes,”  by  Mr.  F.  Anstey,  whose  Vice  Versa 
gave  him  at  once  the  reputation  of  having  “a 
pretty  wit.”  The  dramatic  story  is  itself 
a  variation  on  the  theme  of  vice  versa,  turn¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  upon  a  confusion  of  persons. 
A  minor  poet  (who  thinks  sufficiently  well  of 
himself)  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  (who  is 
anything  but  refined,  but  most  good-hearted) 
being  invited  to  the  same  country  house  at 
the  same  time,  the  former  to  be  lionized  and 
the  latter  to  look  after  the  health  of  a  valua¬ 
ble  horse,  there  is  a  confusion  of  identities ; 
the  “vet”  is  welcomed  to  the  drawing-room, 
the  minor  poet  relegated  to  the  housekeeper’s 
room,  and  many  complications  ensue.  The 
scene  shifts  from  high  life  above  to  high  life 
below  stairs  in  a  very  amusing  way.  (Mac¬ 
millan’s.  §1.25.) 

A  charmingly  written  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  little  book  is  Mi.  F.  Marion  Crawford’s 
Constantinople,  and  particularly  to  the  purpose 
now  that  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  Turkey. 
Mr.  Crawford’s  characterization  of  the  Turk  is 
not  quite  like  the  common  notion  of  this 
race;  he  finds  him  alert,  intelligent,  and  alto¬ 
gether  “a  fine  fellow,”  belonging  “to  the  supe¬ 
rior,  dominant  races  of  the  world,”  though 
misgoverned  and  misrepresented  by  Greek, 
Armenian,  Persian,  or  African  rulers.  The 
illustrations  by  Mr.  Edwin  Lord  Weeks  are 
numerous  and  interesting,  and  the  volume  is 
well  adapted  for  a  Christmas  gift  book.  (Scrib¬ 
ner’s.  $1.50.) 

Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay,  by  Helen  Dawes 
Brown,  is  the  delightful  story  of  a  little 
school  girl  of  ten  years,  as  told  by  herself.  She 
is  the  youngest  of  nine  children,  living  with 
her  parents  in  a  pleasant  country  town.  Her 
grandparents  come  to  live  with  them,  and  to 
the  grandmother  she  owes  the  name  by  which 
she  is  called ;  and  because  she  is  so  unlike  the 
maiden  aunt  for  whom  she  is  named,  it  clings 
to  her.  The  every-day  doings  in  a  large, 
happy  family  are  described  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  child.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.  Illustrated.  $1.) 

The  Farrar  Year  Book,  by  W.  M.  L.  Jay, 
has  a  page  of  reading  for  each  day  of  the  year, 
consisting  of  a  Bible  text,  a  selection  from 
the  works  of  Archdeacon  Farrar,  and  a  verse 
or  two  of  poetry,  making  a  good  companion 
for  the  moments  of  private  devotion.  (Dutton. 
$1.25.) 


lilTEBAKY  NOTES. 

In  the  October  Biblical  World  the  editors 
announce  that  the  December  number  will  be 
wholly  given  up  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Christ  under  no  fewer  than  sixteen  different 
topics,  the  articles  to  be  prepared  by  some  of 
the  world’s  greatest  scholars  and  writers. 
The  principle  article  is  the  very  strong  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  last  month  at  the  Autumn  Con¬ 
vocation  of  the  University  of  Chicago  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce  of  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow.  The  eminent  au¬ 
thor  of  The  'Training  of  the  Twelve  in  this 
address  discussed  The  Future  of  Christianity 
in  his  large,  discriminating,  and  hopeful  vein. 
Especially  important  is  what  he  has  to  say  on 
the  working  out  of  the  ideas  of  Jesus  con¬ 
cerning  God  and  man.  Professor  Bruce  is 
not  doubtful  about  the  future  of  Christianity, 
but  is  not  quite  sure  about  the  future  of  the 
Church.  Dr.  Edmond  Buckley  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  gives  a  summary  of  the 
lectures  Prof.  Bruce  has  been  giving  at  that 
institution. 

Flower  lovers  will  delight  in  the  article  on 
Flowers  in  California,  by  Juliette  Estelle  Math¬ 
er  in  the  current  number  of  Sunshine.  House¬ 
keepers  will  find  Linda  Bell  Colson’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Some  Mexican  Receipts  rather  inter¬ 
esting.  A  really  important  article  is  that  by 
Charles  Frederic  Holden  on  the  Cordon  of  the 
King’s  Highway,  explaining  the  movement 
for  the  revival  of  the  old  Caniino  Beal.  There 
are  some  striking  reproductions  of  works  of 
old  Spanish  art  in  Southern  California  by  way 
of  illustration. 

Biblia  for  October  describes  the  finding  of 
the  Fountain  Gate  of  Jerusalem,  by  Dr.  F.  J. 
Bliss.  This  is  one  of  the  gates  mentioned  by 
Nehemiah  in  the  nocturnal  ride  which  he  took 
to  “view  the  walls  of  Jerusalem”  before  set¬ 
ting  the  returned  exiles  to  work  on  their  rep¬ 
aration. 

The  chief  interest  of  McClure’s  for  November 
is  the  opening  portion  of  a  new  Life  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  the  illustrations,  especially  the  portraits, 
are  exceedingly  good.  It  is  edited  by  Ida 
M.  Tarbell,  whose  life  of  Napoleon  in  this 
magazine  was  very  well  done. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Notes  in  .Tapan :  Alfred 

Parsons. - From  the  Black  Sea  Through  Persia 

and  India  ;  Edwin  Lord  Weeks. - .Iiide  the  Ob¬ 
scure  ;  Thomas  Hardy. - Oakleigh  ;  Ellen  Douglas 

Deland. - Sunshine  and  Haar;  Gabriel  Setoun. 

- Red  Men  and  White ;  Owen  Wister. - People 

We  Pass :  .Tulian  Ralph. - Dona  Perfecta ;  B. 

Perez  Golddz. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons :  The  Unity  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis;  William  Henrv  Green. — Reflections 

and  Comments ;  Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin. - 

Echoes  from  the  Sabine  Farm ;  Eugene  and  Ros¬ 
well  Martin  Field. 

Macmillan  and  Company :  Casa  Braccio ;  F.  Mari¬ 
on  Crawford.  Two  Volumes. - The  Stickit  Minis¬ 
ter:  S.  R.  Crockett. - In  the  Smoke  of  War;  Wal¬ 
ter  Raymond. - Shakespeare's  King  Lear;  Israel 

Gollaiiz. - The  Choice  of  Books;  Frederic  Harri¬ 
son. - Katawampns;  Edward  Abljott  Parry. - 

The  Master  of  the  Musicians;  Emma  Marshall. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  'Three  Muscnie- 

teers;  Alexandre  Dumas.  Illustrated. - The 

Knight  of  Liberty;  Hezekiah  Butterworth. Nat¬ 
ural  History  of  Selborne;  Gilbert  White.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

A.  T.  Armstrong  and  Son  :  A  I^ady  of  England  : 
Charlotte  Maria  Tucker;  Agnes  Giberne. 

E.  and  J.  B.  Young  and  Company:  The  Bible  and 
the  Monuments;  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawan. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  :ind  Company  :  Daft  Davie  ; 

S.  R.  Whitehead. - The  Country  Minister’s  Love 

Story;  Maria  Bell. - The  English  Bible;  George 

Milligan. 

W.  A.  Wilde  and  Company,  Boston:  Select  Notes 
on  the  Sunday-school  Lessons;  F.  N.  and  M.  A, 
Peloubet. 

Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company:  American  Catho¬ 
lics  and  the  A.  P.  A.;  Patrick  Henry  Winston. 

University  of  Chicago  Press:  Rome  and  the  Prov¬ 
inces;  William  C.  Morey. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  Boston :  The  Part¬ 
ners;  William  O.  Stoildard. - The  Mammoth 

Hunters;  Willis  Boyd  Allen. 

Ginn  and  Company:  The  Letter  of  .Tames  the 
Just:  M.  Woolsey  Stryker. 

Library  Bureau,  Boston:  List  of  Books  for  Girls 
and  W^omen  and  their  Clubs;  Augusta  H.  Leypoldt 
and  George  lies. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company;  Maerchen  und  Er- 
zaehlungen;  H.  A.  Guerber. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  October:  Monist;  Chretien  Evang^lique. 

For  November:  Scribner’s;  Sunshine;  Good  Words; 
Pocket  Magazine;  Education;  Biblia;  Association 
Notes;  Spirit^  of  Missions;  Rosary;  Bookbuyer; 
Book  News;  Littell;  School  Review;  Good  House¬ 
keeping. 
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A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  CHURCH  THAT  EN-  The  blow  was  a  severe  one,  but  there  were 
TERTAINED  THE  STN’OD  OF  NEW  VORK.  strong  hearts  who  knew  no  siich  word  as  de- 
By  John  B.  Clements.  feat,  and  Phoenix  like,  there  arose  another 

By  reason  of  its  having  been  the  seat  of  the  structure  which  was  dedicated  with  impressive 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  services  on  April  2ti,  1863 ;  this  is  the  main 


York,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bing 
haniton  is  now  more  widely  known  than  ever 
before. 

The  interior  having  just  been  most  beauti¬ 
fully  redecorated  at  an  outlay  of  many  thou- 


structure  as  it  stands  to  day. 

In  1867  the  spacious  and  well  appointed 
chapel  was  added.  In  1885  the  interior  was 
slightly  changed  by  the  remodelling  of  the 
galleries,  in  order  that  the  seating  capacity  of 


sands  of  dollars,  the  church  was  the  recipient  the  church  might  be  increased. 


of  not  a  few  admiring  words,  and  the  num¬ 
berless  questions  asked  by  one  and  another- 


During  the  past  summer  the  church  has 
been  most  elaborately  redecorated,  a  beautiful 


in  regard  to  points  of  history,  has  suggested  mosaic  has  been  placed  directly  back  of  the 
that  such  an  article  as  this  might  be  of  very  pulpit,  and  a  handsome  tile  floor  has  been  laid 
general  interest,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  a  in  the  vestibule. 


church  that  has  come  to  be  known  as  one  of 
the  largest  in  New  York  State. 


The  “First  Church,”  as  she  is  commonly 
called,  has  been  the  mother  of  the  two  other 


'J 


This  church  is  now  nearly  seventy-eight  leading  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  city,  as 
years  old,  its  organization  dating  back  to  the  well  as  of  a  number  of  the  smaller  ones. 

17th  of  November,  1817.  The  Rev. 

Benjamin  Niles  has  the  distinction  of  _ _  _ _ _ 

having  organized  this  church.  He 

came  to  Binghamton  as  a  pioneer  min-  t 

non.  A  religious  awakening  was  the  n 

ber  the  church  was  duly  organized  in  _ JHI  . 

the  Court  House  in  the  village.  The  ^  hB 

Rev.  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  the  Rev.  Jo- 

men,  and  nine  members  of  the  Sue- 

men,  the  remaining  seventeen  women,  ^ 

adopted  the  articles  of  association  and 

jamin  Niles  was  chosen  pastor,  and  H!  | 

he  was  ordained  and  installed  in  H  w||||  U 

in  1819,  on  tile  present  site  on  Chenan-  1  i  H  D  t  t 

go  Street,  which  was  contributed  by  W  l|  fW  I  At  A 

Hon.  John  A.  Collier,  there  was  erect-  11^^  Jam  |  lUL  H 

gregational  form  of  government,  but  9  'ilPs 

at  a  meeting  held  June  12.  1820,  it  HWiii  K  iya 

was  resolved  to  change  to  the  Pres-  Bim  j  an'  mi 

Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  1  11 

States  was  regularly  adopted  on  April  ||||j 

enrolled  this  as  one  of  its  churches. 

The  first  ruling  elders  were  Samuel 

West.  The  church  membership  num- 

bered  forty-nine  at  this  time.  On  '  — — ' 


The  Rev.  G.  Parsons  Nichols,  D.D. ,  the 
present  most  successful  and  well  beloved 
leader  and  pastor,  was  called  in  1881,  and 
under  his  wise  guidance  the  growth  has  been 
very  marked  along  every  line. 

Dr.  Nichols  was  so  identified  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  recent  Synod  meeting,  that  a 
brief  outline  of  his  ministry  cannot  help  but 
find  many  interested  readers.  He  was  the 
only  child  of  Ahiel  and  Joshua  Parsons 
Nichols,  born  in  Windsor,  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.,  about  fifty-nine  years  ago.  He  pre¬ 
pared  for  college  at  the  then  famous  Geneseo 
Academy  in  Western  New  York,  graduating 
there  with  the  highest  honors,  and  four  years 
later  from  Union  College.  This  was  in  1860. 
For  about  two  years  following  he  was  in¬ 
structor  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  Warnersville, 
Seminary.  In  the  fall  of  1862  he  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  graduating 
thence  in  1865.  His  first  charge  was 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Victor,  N. 

^  Y. ,  where  three  fruitful  years  of  labor 
I  were  spent.  In  1869  he  was  called  to 
Christ  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago, 
and  remained  there  until  1871,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
strong  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  labored 
with  much  success  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1880  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Lake  Forest  University,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  was  called  to  the 
church  that  has  since  been  his  field 
of  labor,  and  where  he  is  beloved  by 
his  own  people  and  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  community  at  large. 

Binohamton,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL,  THANKSGIVING. 

The  Proclamation  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States; 

The  constant  goodness  and  forbear- 

Iance  of  Almighty  God  which  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  American  people 
during  the  year  which  is  just  past,  call 
for  sincere  acknowledgment  and  de¬ 
vout  gratitude. 

To  the  end  therefore,  that  we  may 
with  thankful  hearts  unite  in  extoll- 
1  ing  the  loving  care  of  our  Heavenly 
j  Father,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President 
of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  ap- 
point  and  set  apart  Thursday,  the 
present  month  of  No- 
vember,  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  and 
^  f.  '  Prayer,  to  be  kept  and  observed  by  all 
our  people. 

Btin!  forego  our  usual 

[^*^1  occupations,  and  in  our  accustomed 

places  of  worship  join  in  rendering 
!  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
>:  \  '  perfect  gift  for  the  bounteous  returns 
- - i  that  have  rewarded  our  labors  in  the 


July  18.  1828,  the  pastor,  Mr.  Niles 
died,  greatly  lamented.  The  church 
had  grown  constantly  under  his  wise  leader¬ 
ship. 

For  a  time  the  Rev.  Peter  Lockwood  had 
been  assistant  pastor,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Niles  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  which 
palce  he  held  with  acceptance  nntil  April, 
1858.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Lewis  D. 
Howell. 

In  1843  the  church  edifice  was  enlarged,  and 
again  in  1848.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1800,  it  was  decided  to  take  steps  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  house  of  worship.  Work 
was  commenced  almost  immediately,  and  two 
years  later  saw  the  new  sanctuary  completed. 
The  edifice  was  of  brick,  in  the  Roman  style; 
it  was  ISO  feet  in  length  and  80  feet  wide,  and 
had  a  seating  capacity  of  about  1,200  persons. 
This  new  structure  was  to  have  been  dedicated 
on  Sunday,  March  30,  1862,  but  about  2 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day  the  cry  of 
fire  was  heard  through  the  town,  and  ere  the 
flames  were  subdued  the  new  Presbyterian 
church  of  Binghamton  lay  in  ashes  I 


FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

In  1834  a  church  known  as  the  Castle  Creek 
Presbyterian  was  started,  an  offspring  of  the 
First.  This  church  has,  however,  since  be. 
come  extinct. 

In  1836  a  branch  was  started  which  has 
grown  into  the  North  Presbyterian  Church, 
over  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McVey  is  pas 
tor.  The  West  Presbyterian  Church  also 
calls  the  First  Church  “mother.”  Of  this 
most  prosperous  body  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dun¬ 
ham  is  the  honored  pastor  and  leader. 

In  1883  a  mission  Sunday-school  was  started 
in  the  Bevier  street  school-house,  with  Mr. 
F.  A.  Hoag  as  Superintendent.  So  ijiarked 
has  been  the  progress  here  that  Immanuel 
Chapel  has  been  the  result.  The  indefatigable 
labors  of  George  J.  Michelbach.  for  more  than 
half  a  score  of  years  the  Superintendent  of 
the  school,  is  largely  accountable  for  this  most 
prosperous  mission. 

Among  the  pastors  of  recent  years  who  have 
served  the  First  Church,  have  been  the  widely 
known  Rev.  Dr.  Boardman  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gulliver,  both  now  deceased. 


fields  and  in  the  busy  marts  of  trade, 
for  the  peace  and  order  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  land  for  our  protection 
from  pestilence  and  dire  calamity,  and  for  the 
blessings  that  have  been  showered  upon  us 
from  an  open  hand. 

And  with  our  thanksgiving,  let  us  humbly 
beseech  the  Lord  to  incline  the  hearts  of  our 
people  unto  Him  that  He  will  not  leave  us 
nor  forsake  us  as  a  Nation,  but  will  continue  to 
us  His  mercy  and  protecting  care,  guiding  us 
in  the  path  of  national  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness,  imbuing  us  with  rectitude  and  virtue, 
and  keeping  alive  within  us  a  patriotic  love 
for  the  free  institutions  which  have  been  given 
to  us  as  our  national  heritage. 

And  let  us  also  on  the  day  of  our  thanks¬ 
giving  especially  remember  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  by  deeds  of  charity  let  us  show 
the  sincerity  of  our  gratitude. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  affixed. 

(Signed)  Grover  Cleveland. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  fourth 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
and  in  the  one  hundredth  and  twentieth  year 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  President; 

Richard  Olney,  Secretary  of  State. 
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THE  EPISCOPAL  CONVENTION  AND 
CHIRCH  UNITY.  NO.  1. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  late 
Episcopal  Convention  was  the  large  place 
given  by  it  to  the  subject  of  Church  Unity. 
Not  only  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention,  but 
in  three  large  popular  evening  meetings.  The 
great  principles  involved  in  the  subject  were 
most  elaborately  and  earnestly  discussed.  Sel¬ 
dom  in  our  Presbyterian  Assembly  have  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  principles,  as  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  been  more  fully  and  accu¬ 
rately  and  eloquently  expounded  and  advocated 
than  by  these  Episcopal  brethren.  With  the 
Confession  they  regarded  “the  visible  Church” 
as  an  external  and  visible  body  as  truly  external 
and  visible  as  any  society  or  kingdom  of  living 
men  on  earth.  With  the  Confession  they 
broadly  distinguished  “this  visible  Church” 
both  from  the  “invisible  Church”  and  from 


unity,  “That  they  all.  Father,  may  be  one; 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast 
sent  Me.” 

Such  were  the  principles  expounded  and  ad¬ 
vocated,  and  measurably,  at  least,  illustrated 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  In  the 
Episcopal  Church,  as  in  all  the  Churches, 

I  there  are  two  parties  The  one,  the  Church 
party,  makes  their  Church  the  Church,  claim 
for  it  preeminently,  if  not  exclusively  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  true  Church,  and  says  to  all  j 
others,  “Stand  afar  off,  ye  profane.”  During 
'  the  last  fifty  years  this  party  for  obvious  his¬ 
torical  reasons  has  grown  strong  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  Hut  there  is  another  party 
which,  while  loyal  to  their  Church  and  hold¬ 
ing  its  distinctive  principles,  can  yet  look  over 
i  and  beyond  its  narrow  denominational  walls 
and  see  all  around  them  other  Christians  not 
[  of  their  field,  and  who  labor  and  pray  for  the 


suspicion  of  insincerity  or  covert  falsehooil  on 
their  part,  and  promptly  appointed  a  Commit 
tee  of  Fifteen  to  confer  with  the  Commission 
already  appointed  by  them.  In  so  doing  the 
Assembly  most  explicitly  declared  both  the 
end  to  be  sought  by  the  conference  and  the 
Intsis  on  which  it  was  to  be  conducted.  The 
end  to  be  sought  was  clearly  announced  in  the 
resolution  which  appointed  the  Committee  in 
those  words:  “It  is  with  a  view  to  the  earnest 
study  of  the  relations  of  the  different  Churches 
and  the  way  in  which  the  answer  to  the  Re 
deemer’s  prayer  ‘that  they  all  may  he  one, ’ 
may  be  realized  and  manifested.”  And  still 
more  explicitly  in  the  letter  written  in  their 
own  name  to  the  Commission:  “They  respond 
to  your  invitation  with  the  sincere  desire  that 
the  conference  asked  for  may  lead,  if  not  to  a 
formal  oneness  of  organization,  yet  to  such  a 
vital  and  essential  unity  of  faith  and  spirit  and 


the  “Communion  of  saints,”  and  recognized  j 
the  same  necessity  that  “the  government  of  ! 
the  Church  must  be  exercised  under  some ; 
certain  and  definite  form.”  This  visible  I 
Church  they,  too,  recognized  as  “catholic”  ; 
and  as  “the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  | 
the  house  and  family  of  Cod  out  of  which 
there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation.” 
As  God’s  Institute  “for  this  gathering  and 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  it  is  the  world’s  only 
hof>e,  and  no  churchman  spoke  more  glorious 
things  of  it  or  claimed  for  it  a  more  glorious 
mission  than  does  our  Confession  when  it 
makes  it  God’s  Institute  of  salvation  and  de¬ 
clares  that  “out  of  it  there  is  no  ordinary  pos¬ 
sibility  of  salvation.”  Its  unity  they  found 
proclaimed  in  the  revealed  will  of  God,  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Church’s  creeds,  chanted  in  its 
songs,  made  real  by  its  faith,  and  assured  in 
the  face  of  all  oppositions  by  all-prevailing 
prayer  of  the  Great  Intercessor,  “That  they 
all.  Father,  may  be  one.”  Most  earnestly  were 
the  sin  and  shame  of  its  present  divisions  and 
discords  dwelt  upon,  as  contravening  the  will 
of  God  ;  as  leading  to  the  waste  of  resources 
and  labors  on  mere  denominational  propagand- 
ism ;  as  destructive  of  that  charity  which  is 
the  bond  of  perfectness  and  the  one  grace  by 
which  Christians  are  to  be  distinguished  and 
known ;  as  fostering  in  its  stead  antipathies 
and  rivalries,  strifes  and  self-glorification, 
things  which  ought  not  to  be  named  among 
saints ;  as  misrepresenting  Christ  to  the  world 
and  hindering  the  progress  of  His  kingdom, 
since  the  world  cannot  be  converted  until  the 
Church  is  united. 

With  all  this  they  recognized  the  difficulty  of 
restoring  peace  to  our  distracted  Jerusalem. 
The  several  denominations  into  which  our 
American  Christendom  is  divided  they  saw 
separated  by  gulfs  which  seem  to  be  bridge- 
less,  entrenched  behind  traditions  and  pas¬ 
sions  and  prejudices  and  a  corporate  selfish¬ 
ness  which  no  human  persuasion  can  move. 
The  work,  they  confessed,  is  too  great  for 
human  wisdom  and  human  resources.  It  is 
possible  only  to  Him  to  whom  all  things  are 
possible.  Our  help  and  our  hope  are  in  God 
alone,  and  we  will  labor  on  in  the  face  of  all 
oppositions,  patiently,  believingly,  since  we 
are  “laborers  together  with  God.” 

Since  in  the  onward  progress  of  the  Church 
every  age  has  had  its  own  perplexing  problems 
to  solve,  they  regarded  this  of  “the  visible 
Church”  as  the  problem  for  our  age.  Cen¬ 
turies  were  employed  upon  the  doctrine  of 
God,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  this  was  at 
last  fixed  and  formulated  Centuries  more 
were  employed  on  the  doctrines  of  salvation, 
and  these  are  now  formulated  in  our  creeds, 
and  now  the  problem  of  the  Church,  the 
divine  institute,  by  which  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  salvation,  are  to  be  published  to  the 
world  remains  for  us.  And  here  the  divine 
Blaster  has  made  everything  to  binge  on  its 


coming  of  the  promised  day  when,  as  there  is 
one  Shepherd  and  one  tlock,  there  shall  be 
one  fold.  And  this  party,  unless  ive  have  mis¬ 
taken  altogether  the  spirit  of  the  Convention 
is  growing,  and  is  destined  to  grow,  until  it  | 
in  turn  attains  the  ascendency.  Many  things  ! 
seemed  to  point  to  this  result— the  refusal  of  ! 
the  House  of  Deputies  to  change  the  names  ! 
of  Presiding  Officer  to  Primate  and  of  Protest-  | 
ant  Episcopal  Church  to  American  Church  ;  ' 
the  expressed  desire  of  so  many  to  broaden  i 
their  platform  and  bring  themselves  into  closer  ' 
accord  with  surrounding  American  Christians  ! 
and  institutions,  and  the  marked  and  hitherto 
unexampled  courtesies  extended  to  other  | 
Churches,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian.  The  | 
defeat  of  Dr.  Huntington’s  resolution  was 
not,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  represented,  a 
backward  step,  for  it  was  opposed  and  voted 
against  for  other  reasons  by  those  who  sympa- 
!  thized  most  heartily  with  Dr.  Huntington  in 
the  end  he  proposed,  to  give  practical  effect  to 
the  Chicago-Lambeth  Articles,  and  bring 
themselves  into  closer  relation  with  other 
Christians. 

But  our  special  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  centers  in  their  action  with 
reference  to  the  negotiations  which  have  been 
in  progress  for  years  between  the  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopal  Churches,  and  as  those  have 
now  passed  into  history,  the  facts  ought  to  be 
made  public,  and  not  from  one  standpoint 
alone.  These  Churches,  as  is  well  known, 
were  divided  from  each  other  as  to  the  orders 
of  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  officers  who 
should  perform  certain  offices,  especially  that 
of  ordination.  The  Episcopal  Church  invited 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  sessions  in  Omaha, 
in  1887,  to  enter  into  “brotherly  conference” 
with  them  as  to  these  differences,  and  see  if 
they  could  not  be  adjusted,  so  far,  at  least  as 
to  bring  them  into  closer  relations  with  each 
other.  The  invitation,  magnanimous  in  itself, 
was  conveyed  in  the  most  courteous  terms. 
It  demanded  nothing  peculiar  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  ;  said  not  a  word  about  their  Prayer- 
Book,  or  Ordinal,  or  Ritual ;  declared  the>r 
readiness  to  forego  many  things  of  human  or¬ 
dering  dear  to  them  ;  and  says,  most  explicitly, 
“This  Church  does  not  seek  to  absorb  other 
communions,  but  cooperating  with  them,  on  a 
common  basis  of  faith  and  order,  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  schism,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  promote  the  charity  which 
is  the  chief  of  Christian  graces  and  the  visible 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  world.”  This 
“common  faith  and  order,”  things  held  in 
common  by  both  Churches,  they  summed  up 
in  the  Four  Articles  known  since  as  the 
Chicago  Lambeth  quadrilateral. the  Scriptures, 
the  Creeds,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Historic 
Episcopate.  The  Assembly  cordially  adopted 
the  invitation  in  the  spirit  which  prompted  it. 
They  regarded  and  treated  their  Episcopal 
brethren  as  honest  and  truthful,  insinuated  no 


cooperation  as  shall  bring  all  the  followers  of 
our  common  Lord  into  hearty  fellowship  and 
to  mutual  recognition  and  affection  and  to 
ministerial  reciprocity.”  Nothing  could  be 
more  explicit  as  to  the  end.  A  formal  oneness 
of  organization,  say,  the  Assemtdy  may  not  at 
once  be  attained,  but  such  a  measure  of  Christian 
unity  may  be  secured  as  will  lead  on,  first,  to 
“hearty  fellowship,”  and  then  to  “mutual 
recognition  and  affection,”  and  then  last  of  all, 
as  the  ultimate  goal  to  be  reached,  “minis¬ 
terial  reciprocity,”  for  when  this  is  reached 
practical  unity  as  between  Presbyterians  and 
Episcopalians  is  accomplished.  With  such  a 
statement  as  to  the  end  of  the  conferences, 
the  Four  Articles  are  accepted  as  its  basis  and 
the  consideration  of  these  is  referred  to  the 
conference.  It  was,  moreover,  to  be  a  “broth¬ 
erly  conference.”  Not  starting  with  the  differ¬ 
ences,  to  fight  over  again  the  old  battles,  but 
starting  with  the  agreements,  and  seeking  to 
find  in  the  agreements  a  solution  of  the  differ¬ 
ences. 

On  those  terms  the  conference  between  the 
bodies  was  opened  at  first  by  correspondence. 
The  Commission  in  their  first  letter  express 
their  joy  at  the  appointment  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  reminding  them  that  a  consideration  of 
the  differences  which  separate  us  are  to  be 
postponed  until  we  have  formed  a  basis  of 
substantial  agreement,  and  propose  that  the 
conference  should  for  the  present  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  writing.  Then  they  go  on  to  state 
the  Four  Articles,  with  their  understanding 
of  them,  as  the  basis  of  the  conference.  The 
Presbyterian  Committee,  in  their  reply,  give 
their  understanding  of  the  Articles  and  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  ready  to  accept  them. 
And  then,  as  requested,  go  on  to  give  a  clear 
statement  of  Presbyterian  principles,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  quote  from  a  paper 
offered  to  the  General  Assembly  a  sentence 
about  “ministerial  recognition  and  reciproc¬ 
ity,”  being  “the  first  and  essential  step  towards 
practical  church  unity.”  In  reply  to  this  their 
Commission  take  no  exception  to  the  statement, 
but  say  that  “the  only  authoritative  deliver¬ 
ance  in  respect  to  the  threefold  orders  of  the 
sacred  ministry  that  our  Church  hath  put 
forth,  is  found  in  our  Ordinal,”  their  Book  of 
Discipline,  not  their  Articles  of  Faith,  “placed 
in  that  position  in  the  statement  of  what  is 
historic,  what  is  evident  unto  all  '>nd  not  at  all 
as  a  dogmatic  article  of  faith.  It  is  placed 
there  as  a  declaration  of  ecclesiastical  2)olity, 
as  this  Church  hath  inherited  the  same.” 

The  Committees  could  ask  nothing  more. 
And  so  the  issue  was  passed,  and  both  Com¬ 
mittees  recommended  to  the  bodies  they  re¬ 
spectively  represented  “to  conduct  further 
negotiations  with  reference  to  a  union  on  the 
basis  of  the  four  propositions  of  the  House  of 
Bishops,”  and  their  recommendation  was 
adopted,  and  the  Committees  continued  by 
both  bodies. 


V 


November  14,  1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


JESUS’  F.4.CE. 

”  The  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ.”— II.  Cor.  iv.  6. 

Praise  to  the  Lord  of  life  above, 

Father  of  lights  and  Fount  of  love ! 

Praise  to  His  glory  and  His  grace 
Fully  revealed  in  Jesus’  face. 


Let  the  redeemed  throughout  the  earth 
Join  to  adore  Jehovah’s  worth. 

Giving  with  joy  to  all  the  race 
The  love  they  found  in  Jesus’  face. 


Come,  ye  who  bow  beneath  your  care. 
Children  of  sorrow  and  despair; 

Rise  from  your  burdens  and  disgrace 
To  hope  and  joy  in  Jesus'  face. 


Passion  and  pride  conspire  to  shroud 
The  bright  Transfiguration-cloud, 

And  dark’uing  doubt  would  fain  erase 
Glory  and  truth  from  Jesus’  face. 


Breathe  on  our  souls  Thy  sacred  flame ! 
Seal  on  our  brows  Thy  mystic  name ! 
Grunt  us  forgiveness:  let  us  trace 
The  smile  of  pardon  on  Thy  face  I 


When  from  the  Throne  the  rainbow  bright 
Blinds  with  bewildering  waves  of  light; 
Milder  effulgence  fills  the  place, 

God’s  glory  seen  in  Jesus’  face ! 

H.  G.  S. 

ITune,  Bera,  Hursley,  or  Duke  St.] 


CO-OPERATION  IN  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Western  Section  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  “Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  System” 
met  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  October  31,  1895. 
The  attendance  of  members  of  the  Commission 
was  large,  and  all  the  different  denominations 
in  the  Alliance  were  represented.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alliance,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Cham¬ 
bers,  D.  D.  of  New  York  City,  was  in  the 
chair.  The  proceedings  were  interesting,  and 
were  brought  to  a  close  with  a  reception  in 
the  evening  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
tendered  by  the  Presbyterian  Unions  of  both 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  The  hospitality  of  Pittsburgh,  as 
usual,  was  of  a  high  order  and  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  members  of  the  Alliance. 

The  most  important  item  of  business  was 
the  adoption  of  a  report  on  Cooperation  in 
Home  Missions.  At  the  April  meeting  in  1895, 
held  in  New  York  City,  the  Commission  of 
the  Alliance  appointed  a  special  committee, 
consisting  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  William  Henry 
Roberts,  Charles  G.  Fisher,  and  W.  S.  Owens, 
to  endeavor  to  arrange  for  a  conference  of 
Home  Mission  Secretaries  at  Pittsburgh  at 
the  time  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  This  committee  secured  the  presence 
in  Pittsburgh  of  the  following  Home  Mission 
Secretaries:  The  Rev.  Drs.  Wm.  C.  Roberts 
and  D.  J.  McMillan  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America;  the 
Rev.  John  Peters,  D.D. ,  of  the  Reformed 
(German)  Church  in  the  United  States;  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Owens,  D.  D  ,  of  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church ;  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Poole, 
D  D. ,  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America;  the  Rev.  William  Cochrane,  D  D., 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition,  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Wallace,  D.  D. , 
Secretary  of  the  Church  Extension  Board  of 
the  United  Pre^jbyterian  Church.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Alliance  and  ihe  above  named 
Secretaries  held  a  conference  by  request  of 
the  Commission  and  as  a  result  the  following 
report  was  presented  and  adopted : 

The  Special  Committe  on  Cooperation  in 
Home  Missions  would  respectfully  report  as 
follows : 

The  Secretaries  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Section,  viz:  Drs.  Roberts,  McMillan, 
Peters,  Owens,  Poole,  Cochrane,  and  Wallace, 
met  with  the  Committee  at  the  close  of  the 


morning  session,  and  spent  two  hours  in  fra¬ 
ternal  conference.  As  a  result  of  their  delib¬ 
erations,  the  following  conclusions  were 
reached  with  entire  unanimity  : 

1.  That  the  work  actually  accomplished 
within  little  more  than  a  century,  in  the 
planting  of  the  Church  of  Christ  through 
Home  Mission  effort,  in  this  vast  new  world, 
is  quite  as  wonderful  as  the  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel  in  heathen  lands ;  and  that  the  success 
achieved  has  been  more  rapid  and  more  com¬ 
plete  from  the  very  fact  that  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  denominations  have  been  employed  therein. 
More  men  have  been  sent  forth  as  laborers  into 
the  harvest,  more  money  has  been  voluntarily 
given  for  the  work,  than  could  have  come 
from  any  one  great  organization.  The  King 
and  Head  of  the  Church  universal  has  mani¬ 
festly  used  ecclesiastical  division  for  the 
more  rapid  evangelization  of  America. 

2.  That  among  the  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  associated  in  this  Alliance, 
practical  cooperation  in  the  great  work  of 
Home  Missions  has  existed  for  many  years, 
and  is  in  full  force  at  the  present  time.  The 
relations  of  the  different  Boards  and  commit¬ 
tees  are  positively  fraternal  and  harmonious. 
There  is  no  friction  between  them  such  as  has 
been  alleged  in  certain  quarters,  neither  is 
there  any  substantial  waste  of  men  or  money 
in  denominational  rivalry.  Errors  of  judg¬ 
ment  doubtless  have  been  made  in  the  loca 
tion  of  new  missions  or  churches  in  the  fron¬ 
tier  States  and  territories ;  but  such  errors 
have  been  common  to  secular  enterprises  in 
their  work  as  well  as  to  religious  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  some  new  communities  again,  it 
may  appear  to  the  superficial  observer,  that  | 
too  many  church  organizations  are  supported, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
churches  have  combined  to  make  such  new 
communities  predominantly  Christian  from 
their  first  inception.  And  whatever  may  have 
been  the  errors  of  judgment  or  mistakes  made 
in  particular  fields,  here  and  there,  it  is  a 
welcome  fact  that  the  churches  holding  the 
Reformed  faith  and  the  Presbyterian  polity, 
seek  steadily  to  minimize  occasions  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  their  respective  missionary 
agencies,  endeavor  to  advance  the  common 
interests  in  a  fraternal  spirit,  and  are  in  full 
accord  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the 
North  American  Continent. 

3.  While,  however,  practical  cooperation 
and  harmony  thus  exist,  it  is  true  that  there 
is  need  of  some  statement  of  general  princi 
pies  of  cooperation  for  the  guidance  of  the 
several  Boards  and  Committees  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  respective  churches  in  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  adopted  by 
the  Boards  of  Home  Missons  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  in  America,  and  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  latter  agreement,  formed  several  years 
past,  has  been  modified  by  the  conference 
with  a  view  of  submitting  it,  if  the  way  be 
clear,  to  the  Boards  or  committees  of  all  the 
Churches  in  the  Alliance,  and  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  next  Conference  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Secretaries,  if  such  conference  be  author¬ 
ized  and  requested  by  this  Commission. 

The  Committee  congratulates  the  Commis¬ 
sion  upon  the  happy  result  thus  far  of  its 
work,  and  recommends : 

1,  That  the  Committee  be  continued. 

2.  That  it  be  empowered  to  secure  a  con¬ 
ference  between  all  the  Boards  or  Committees 
of  Home  Missions,  Church  Erection,  and 
Freedmen’s  work,  of  the  Churches  in  this 
Alliance,  with  the  object  of  framing  a  general 
statement  of  principles  of  cooperation  accepta 
ble  to  all,  the  Committee  to  report  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Commission. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  Chairman. 


‘LOVE  DIVINE,  ALL  LOVE  EXCELLING. 


A  little  company  of  friends, — 

We  speak  of  lUings  of  time  and  sense. 
And  then  of  deeper  things.— the  world 
Unsetn.  the  Infinite  Mind  from  whence 


We  draw  our  life;  the  thing.s  invisible 
More  real  seem  than  what  we  touch  and  see; 
Even  as  we  speak  the  spirit  world 
Becomes  reality. 


One  speaks:  one  common  thought 
Possesses  all  our  minds,  and  then 
We  feel  the  universal  life,  the  heart 
That  beats  in  every  breast.  All  men 


We  feel  and  know  are  brothers. 
All  children  of  one  Father,  God. 
This  is  His  universal  Life, 

His  Spirit  shtd  abroad. 


If  for  this  common  life  alone 
We  should  in  each  man  see  a  brother. 
Then  would  each  soul  we  learn  to  know 
Be  dear  as  every  other. 


Whereas  those  dear  to  us  we  love 
For  what  unique  in  each  we  find: 

The  sweet  attractive  grace  of  soul. 

The  earnest  eyes,  the  thoughtful  mind. 


Does  not  God  love  ft r  what  we  are. 
Each  for  the  image  of  the  Divine? 

To  His  eyes  more  clear  than  to  my  own 
The  grace  of  those  whom  I  call  mine  f 


The  perfect  self  toward  which  we  strive. 
Does  He  not  always  see  and  know. 

As  we  shall  stand  one  day  with  Him, 

V  ictorious  over  every  foe  ? 

Pittsfield,  .\1a.ss. 


JOHN  G.  WOOLLEY  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

This  famous  temperance  orator  has  made  an 
attack  on  President  F.  E.  Clark,  D.  D. ,  and 
the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  in 
a  speech  delivered  in  Rochester  before  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Voice,  for  refusing  to  allow  hiv» 
in  his  speech  in  the  Boston  Convention,  to 
declare  that  President  Clark  was  a  third  party 
Prohibitionist,  and  commit  the  United  So¬ 
ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor  to  that  party.  He 
also  complains  that  the  President  cut  off  his 
speech  at  the  Convention  in  New  York.  Mr, 
Woolley  uses  some  harsh  epithets  which  need 
not  be  repeated,  and  which  only  react  on  him¬ 
self.  He  seems  to  think  that  he  could  have 
carried  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  over 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Prohibition  party  had 
President  Clark  consented.  Mr.  Woolley  seems 
to  have  no  conception  of  what  is  Christian 
courtesy  in  a  union  meeting. 

If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  President 
Clark  and  the  officers  of  the  Society,  it  is  that 
they  ever  invited  him  on  the  platform  of  the 
Convention.  We  were  within  six  feet  of  Mr. 
Woolley  at  New  York,  and  saw  the  whole 
transaction,  and  he  owes  an  apology  to  the 
President  for  refusing  to  heed  the  time  call 
and  continuing  his  speech  after  being  spoken 
to.  We  said  of  this  speech  in  The  Evangelist: 
“This  speech  fairly  reeled  with  intemperate 
and  uncharitable  rhetoric.”  Again,  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  we  were  obliged  to  say  of  his  speech 
there:  “While  much  that  he  said  was  only  too 
true,  yet  his  tirade  against  the  Church  was 
uncalled  for.  ”  The  speech  was  so  remarkable 
a  specimen  of  rhetoric  run  mad,  that  we  sent 
it  to  a  professor  of  rhetoric  for  use  in  his 
classes,  not  as  a  model,  but  as  a  warning. 

President  Clark  in  his  answer  says:  “I  do 
object,  and  always  have,  to  a  partisan  speech 
at  an  Endeavor  Convention.  I  regarded  some 
parts  of  Mr.  Woolley’s  address  as  distinctly 
an  appeal  to  Endeavorers  to  join,  as  a  society, 
a  third  party,  and  it  was  simply  on  this 
ground  that  I  objected  to  it.”  Again  he  says: 
“The  Society  cannot  be  used  as  a  convenience 
by  any  political  party  ;  the  Society,  as  such,  is 
not  in  politics  as  an  organization.” 

Secretary  Baer  also  says,  and  rightly:  “I 
do  not  believe  in  any  one’s  making  a  partisan 
movement  of  Christian  Endeavor,  or  of  anv 
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one’s  making  a  partisan  speech  at  our  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Convention.” 

Treasurer  Shaw  says :  “Mr.  Woolley’s  charge 
is  that  President  Francis  £.  Clark  has  refused 
officially  to  lead  the  Christian  Endeavor  or¬ 
ganization  into  a  politcial  party.” 

President  Clark  is  right  in  preventing  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  from  becoming 
partisan  or  sectarian.  It  is  a  society,  and 
not  a  party,  and  organized  for  religious  and 
not  political  purposes.  It  may  carry  religion 
into  politics  and  every  department  of  life,  but 
not  carry  politics  into  religion.  The  United 
Society  claims  no  authority  over  individual 
societies.  Neither  Mr.  Woolley  nor  any  other 
man,  or  body  of  men,  can  carry  even  one  of 
the  over  7,000  Endeavor  Societies  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  into  the  Prohibition  party. 
While  we  believe  in  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  just  as  far  and  just  as  fast  as 
possible,  we  shall  in  all  union  movements 
allow  the  right  of  private  opinion  as  to 
methods,  and  demand  the  same. 

This  attack  will  not  injure  President  Clark 
nor  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  but  will 
the  rather  act  as  a  boomerang  to  Mr.  Woolley. 
We  see  now  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution  at  Boston  by  the  United 
Society,  which  will  have  the  endorsement  of 
its  real  friends: 

Sixth.  Christian  Endeavor  stands  always  and 
eyerwhere  for  Christian  citizenship.  It  is  for 
ever  opposed  to  the  saloon,  the  gambling-den, 
the  brothel,  and  every  like  iniquity.  It 
stands  for  temperance,  for  law,  for  order,  for 
Sabbath-keeping,  for  a  pure  political  atmos¬ 
phere;  in  a  word,  for  righteousne.'<.‘t.  And  this 
it  does,  not  by  allying  itself  with  a  political 
party,  but  by  attempting,  through  the  quick 
conscience  of  its  individual  members,  to  per¬ 
meate  and  influence  all  parties  and  all  com¬ 
munities.  S.  W.  P. 

CHILD-.CITIZENS  OF  THE  EAST  SIDE. 

Saturday  afternoon,  November  2nd,  was  very 
stormy ;  it  was  besides  a  very  busy  time,  for 
election  was  drawing  near.  But  in  spite 
of  storm  and  hurry,  a  most  remarkable  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  that  afternoon  and  was  attended 
by  enthusiastic  crowds.  The  place  was  Ar 
lington  Hall,  and  the  audience,  boys  and 
girls  by  the  hundreds,  mothers  by  the 
dozen,  with  many  politicians  and  public  offi¬ 
cials.  What  was  the  reason  of  such  a  rally? 
It  was  an  attempt  to  educated  and  inspire  the 
boys  and  girls  of  a  crowded  district  of  New 
York  about  questions  pertaining  to  the  city, 
especially  those  relating  to  good  government 
and  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  citi¬ 
zen.  It  was  the  hope  of  those  who  planned 
the  meeting  that  good  government  might  be 
secured  through  the  influence  of  the  children, 
and  especially  the  young  members  of  the 
East  Side  Juvenile  Protection  League,  the 
Hebrew  Institute  Street  Cleaning  League,  and 
the  Clean  City  League  of  the  East  Side. 

The  Chairman  was  a  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Dr.  Meirowitz ;  the  first  three  speakers 
were  women  interested  in  developing  citizen¬ 
ship  among  the  young— Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell, 
Miss  Julie  Richman,  and  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge. 
Each  took  up  a  different  phase  of  the  question, 
but  all,  while  thanking  the  Mayor  and  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Street  Cleaning  for  what  had 
been  accomplished,  placed  emphasis  upon  the 
need  that  every  child,  as  well  as  each  man  and 
woman,  shall  feel  that  the  city  is  theirs,  and 
shall  personally  work  for  its  welfare. 

Mayor  Strong  followed  in  a  short,  telling 
speech.  Speeches  were  also  made  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Waring  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Depart¬ 
ment,  Assemblyman  Conklin,  Inspector  Hall 
and  others. 

Between  the  addresses  there  was  music  from 
an  inspiring  brass  band,  which  played  all  the 
national  airs,  with  certain  popular  songs  and 
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It  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  such  en-  j 
thusiasm  and  intelligence  as  were  evinced  by ' 
the  young  audience.  The  Mayor  was  greeted 
with  such  shouts  of  applause  that  he  could  not 
speak  for  minutes;  the  young  people  were 
quick  to  seize  upon  any  good  point  made  by 
any  speaker,  and  cheer  after  cheer  would  be 
given  by  the  boys ;  once  and  again  they  all 
rose  to  their  feet,  swinging  their  hats  in  the 
air,  and  yelling  their  appreciation.  Of  what? 
Of  representatives  of  pure,  true  government,  or 
remarks  tending  towards  such  a  government. 
The  Mayor  won  all  hearts  by  such  remarks  as 
the  following : 

Some  time  ago  three  boys  called  on  me  at 
the  Mayor’s  office,  and  one  of  them  had  a  little 
piece  of  paper  in  his  hand.  He  handed  me  the 
paper  and  began  to  make  a  little  speech,  when 
he  grew  frightened  and  could  not  speak.  I 
told  him  not  to  be  frightened,  and  that  if  he 
wished  I  would  take  him  in  another  room 
where  he  could  have  some  tea.  This  quieted 
his  fears,  and  then  he  told  me  that  lie  and 
the  other  two  boys  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  keep  the  street  they  lived  in  clean.  They 
asked  me  to  visit  the  street  and  I  promised  I 
would  be  up  there  Saturday  afternoon. 

Well,  I  drove  up  there  as  I  promised,  and 
found  the  three  boys  waiting  for  me.  I  got 
out  of  my  carriage  and  they  ran  up  and  said : 
“Oh,  Mayor  Strong,  we  did  not  think  you 
would  come.”  Well,  I  looked  over  the  street 
with  them,  and  I  must  say,  that  while  all 
the  streets  were  clean,  that  was  the  cleanest 
and  neatest  street  I  had  seen  that  day. 

Now,  boys,  the  ballot  is  the  greatest  force 
on  earth  for  good  government.  It  has  un¬ 
crowned  kings  and  freed  four  million  slaves. 
The  ballot  in  the  hand  of  the  very  lowest 
makes  him  the  equal  of  the  highest  The  fu¬ 
ture  destiny  of  the  city.  State,  and  nation 
rests  in  your  bands.  Everything  depends  on 
how  you  will  vote,  and  see  that  you  vote  right. 

Young  girls,  you  have  also  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form.  It  has  been  said  that  the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the 
world.  I  was  rocked  in  the  cradle,  and  I  was 
never  separated  from  my  mother.  She  lived 
until  she  was  ninety  four  years  of  age.  To  her 
I  owe  everything  I  have.  I  was,  I’m  afraid, 
a  bad  boy,  but  she  was  a  good  woman. 

Young  girls  have  got  to  take  the  places  of 
these  mothers;  you  have  got  to  get  married, 
have  children,  and  look  after  homes.  Be  good 
girls,  and  then  you  will  be  good  women,  for  in 
order  to  have  good  boys  we  must  have  good 
girls.  Good  mothers  make  good  voters. 

Commissioner  Waring  kept  up  the  impression 
by  saying  that  a  politician  came  to  him  some 
time  ago  and  asked  him  to  remove  several  men 
in  his  department  who  were  going  to  aiipi)ort 
Tammany  Hall.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  the  election  on  the  East  Side  under  such 
conditions,  according  to  the  politician.  The 
politician  wanted  men  appointed  who  would 
support  the  Fusion  ticket.  “I  told  the  poli¬ 
tician,”  said  Commissioner  Waring,  “that  I 
wouldn’t  remove  men  for  such  reasons.  I 
told  him  I  had  a  plan  to  help  hitn,  though. 

I  would  ask  Assistant  Superintendent  Drescher 
to  get  a  hall  on  the  East  Side  and  have  the 
children  rally  to  the  support  of  the  cause  of 
good  government.  This  would  do  more  good 
than  to  drive  a  few  men  out  of  their  places. 
You  are  old  enough,  boys  and  girls,  to  con¬ 
vince  every  man  you  know  of  his  duty  to 
himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  city,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  uphold  the 
policy  of  the  present  government.” 

Such  a  meeting  is  wonderfully  significant. 
There,  in  Arlington  Hall  were  gathered  citi¬ 
zens  of  power,  not  adults,  but  boys  and  girls. 
The  significance  is  not  merely  in  their  youth 
nor  in  their  enthusiasm,  but  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  and  have  for  some  time  been  actual 
workers  for  the  city’s  welfare.  Anecdote  after 
anecdote,  story  after  story,  was  told  of  what 
these  very  children  had  done  in  keeping  the 
streets  clean ;  how  they  were  helpers,  not 
hinderers.  The  meeting  simply  recognized 
them  and  showed  that  in  a  political  campaign 
not  only  the  present  voters,  but  the  future 
voters  deserve  education  and  consideration. 


It  was  especially  interesting  to  note  how, 
on  coming  out,  the  boys  talked  together  over 
the  best  utterances  they  had  heard.  “Did 
not  the  Mayor  score  a  good  point?”  a  boy  of 
fifteen  said  with  animation.  The  point  was 
lost  as  the  crowd  surged  by,  but  the  spirit  of 
that  eager  boy  will  long  linger  in  the  memory. 
The  custom  of  saluting  the  flag  in  the  early 
school  hours,  the  study  of  patriotism  and  true 
American  history,  the  banding  of  boys  to¬ 
gether  to  teach  citizenship  duties,  all  are  steps 
in  the  right  direction. 

Christ’s  Church  should  not  take  up  party 
issues,  but  it  should  build  up  true  men,  and 
women  to  be  mothers  of  men  who  will  grasp 
the  great  responsibility  of  the  ballot,  and  who 
will  recognize  that  to  cast  a  vote  is  little  less 
than  a  sacred  rite,  men  who  will  feel  moral 
responsibility  for  their  city,  as  Prof.  Drum¬ 
mond  says; 

You  wish,  you  say,  to  be  a  religious  man. 
Well,  be  one.  There  is  your  city,  begin.  But 
what  are  you  to  believe?  Believe  in  your  city. 
What  else?  In  Jesus  Christ.  What  about 
Him?  That  He  wants  to  make  your  city  bet¬ 
ter,  that  that  is  what  He  would  be  doing  if 
He  lived  there.  What  else?  Believe  in  .your¬ 
self,  that  you,  even  you,  can  do  some  of  the 
work  which  He  would  like  done,  and  that  un¬ 
less  you  do  it,  it  will  remain  undone.  How  are 
you  to  being?  As  Christ  did.  First  He  looked 
at  the  city;  then  He  wept  over  it;  then  He 
died  for  it 

Then  pass  out  into  the  city.  Do  all  to  it 
that  you  have  done  at  home.  Beautify  it, 
ventilate  it,  drain  it.  Let  nothing  enter  it 
that  can  defile  the  streets,  the  stage,  the 
newspaper  offices,  the  book  seller’s  counter ; 
nothing  that  maketh  a  lie  in  its  warehouses, 
its  manufactures,  its  shops,  its  art  galleries, 
its  advertisements.  Educate  it,  amuse  it, 
church  it.  Christianize  capital,  dignify  la¬ 
bors.  Join  councils  and  committees.  Provide 
for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  widow.  So 
will  you  serve  the  city. 

If  you  ask  me  which  of  all  these  things  is 
the  most  important.  I  reply  that  among  them 
there  is  only  one  thing  of  superlative  impor¬ 
tance,  and  that  is  yourself.  By  far  the  great¬ 
est  thing  a  man  can  do  for  his  city  is  to  be  a 
good  man.  Simply  to  live  there  as  a  good 
man,  as  a  Christian  man  of  action  and  a  practi¬ 
cal  citizen,  is  the  first  and  highest  contribu¬ 
tion  anyone  can  make  to  its  salvation. 

Does  not  the  meeting  of  November  2nd  teach 
that  such  men  can  be  interested  and  developed 
even  in  the  guise  of  boys  of  young  years. 

G.  H.  D. 


EI.IZ.4BKTH  WALCOTT  HAMILTON. 

This  elect  lady,  daughter  of  Benj.  S.  Walcott, 
was  lx)rn  in  'Whitestown,  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
year  1810.  She  was  converted  under  the  wonderful 
preaching  of  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney,  who  labored  in 
and  about  Utica  in  her  early  youth,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  period  lasted,  and  pervaded  all  her  life. 
By  nature  she  was  singularly  pure  and  transparently 
truthful.  Devotion  to  the  cause  of  Chri.st  became 
the  animating  purpose  of  her  life;  she  was  truly 
charitable  to  all,  loving  and  tender.  Among  all  her 
friends,  and  in  the  home  which  she  blessed  in  these 
latter  days  as  mother,  grandmother,  and  great¬ 
grandmother,  she  was  a  living  illustration  of  hum¬ 
ble  trust  and  simple  faith,  and  these  virtues  were 
visibly  portrayed  in  her  peaceful  countenance.  Her 
heart  was  ever  turned  towards  the  work  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  in  the  world,  especially  in  missionary  ef¬ 
forts.  both  Foreign  and  Home,  with  which  she  ever 
kept  herself  in  touch  by  the  careful  reading  of  all 
intelligence  on  these  subjects  which  came  to  her 
notice,  and  by  fervent  daily  prayer  for  the  cause. 
Her  love  for  good  reading  of  a  high  order  was  a  rul¬ 
ing  characteristic.  First  always,  her  Bible  and  its 
helps,  and  next,  she  valued  her  weekly  Evangelist, 
a  time-honored  friend  from  its  Brst  issue  to  the  end 
of  her  life.  Choice  articles  were  marked,  and  the 
paper  .sent  regularly  to  friends  \vho  would  value  it. 
As  Mrs.  Hamilton  lived,  so  she  died,  peacefully  fall¬ 
ing 

“  Asleep  in  Jesus,  Messed  sleep. 

From  which  none  ever  wake  to  weep.” 

Beautiful  in  life  and  death,  it  has  been  fitly  said  of 
her  her  epitaph  should  be  “Behold  an  Israelite  in¬ 
deed  in  whom  is  no  guile.” 
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The  Churchman  has  this  notable  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  the  great  Churches  of 
the  Historic  Episcopate  are  by  no  means  at 
peace  one  with  another.  And  the  difference 
extends  to  individuals,  an  English  gentleman 
recently  declaring  that  during  forty  years  of 
business  residence  in  various  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  he  had  never  known  a  Greek  Christian 
to  refer  to  an  Armenian  brother  save  in  terms 
of  utmost  contempt,  nor  an  Armenian  who 
did  not  fully  reciprocate  this  unsaintly  style 
of  things.  Our  contemporary  terms  this  “A 
Side  Light  on  the  Question  of  Union  with 
Rome.”  Wo  should  describe  it  as  a  “Head 
Light,”  revealing  things  that  may  well  give 
pause  to  any  headlong  advance: 

The  first  Bishop  of  Smyrna  who  appears  in 
history  took  a  very  definite  position  with  re 
gard  to  the  See  of  Rome.  The  present  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Smyrna  has  issued  a  pastoral  which 
shows  that  he  is  altogether  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Polycarp.  Bishop  Polycarp  refused 
the  dictation  of  Rome  in  the  Quartodeciman 
controversy,  and  maintained  the  observance  of 
the  Easter  festival  according  to  the  tradition 
which  he  professed  to  have  received  from  St. 
John.  Not  that  St.  Polycarp  denied  the  high 
dignity  of  that  episcopal  See  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  associate  in  its  earliest  days  with 
the  great  name  of  St.  Paul,  and  which  eccle¬ 
siastical  historians  have  called  the  Church  of 
St  Peter.  The  present  Archbishop  of  Smyrna, 
whose  pastoral  dwells  particularly  on  the 
claims  of  Rome,  is  equally  willing  to  honor 
the  prelate  whom  he  styles  “the  Pope  of  old 
Rome.”  He  nevertheless  distinctly  attributes 
to  the  overweening  aggressiveness  of  Pope 
Leo’s  predecessors  the  lamentable  schism 
which  cut  asunder  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
He  fearlessly  accuses  the  Roman  curia  of  cor¬ 
rupting  doctrine  and  morals,  and  unsparingly 
condemns  the  very  questionable  morality  of 
the  Latin  casuists.  It  is  almost  startling  to 
read  the  language  with  which  the  archbishop 
oharacterizes  the  operations  of  Rome  in  the 
ancient  diocese  of  Smyrna. 

The  pastoral  letter  has  been  called  forth  by 
circumstances  which  are  almost  incredible. 
While  the  archbishop  credits  Rome  with  a  de¬ 
sire  for  reunion,  he  also  charges  the  Pope 
with  “using  that  unevangelical  doctrine  that 
the  end  sanctifies  the  means  ”  Pope  Leo,  he 
states,  “has  sent  emissaries  into  the  Church 
of  Smyrna  to  seduce  the  clergy  and  laity  from 
obedience  to  their  own  pastor.  ”  This  ortho¬ 
dox  bishop  then  gives  a  specific  warning  to  his 
sufiFragans.  They  are  bidden  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  three  Latin  priests  who  are 
going  about  his  diocese  “celebrating  the 
Greek  Liturgy  with  the  unorthodox,  and  un¬ 
authorized  addition  to  the  Nicene  Creed  sal 
fK  Toi'  iw?'.  (proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son).”  Thes  peretenders  dress  like  Greek 
priests,  mimic  the  Greek  ritual  with  great 
scrupulosity,  and,  taking  their  places  at  Greek 
altars,  set  about  their  work  of  founding  “a 
separatist  congregation  of  Latin  proselytes,” 
intent  on  bringing  into  an  Asiatic  diocese  the 
domination  of  the  Italian  bishop.  These 
wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing,  for  they  are  little 
better,  profess  to  have  a  mission  from  Leo 
XIII.,  and  are  principally  bent  on  contradict¬ 
ing  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  CEcumenical  Coun¬ 
cils,  by  teaching  the  false  doctrine  that  the 
Pope  of  old  Rome  is  the  universal  bishop  and 
infallible  teacher  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
is  to  be  acknowledged  as  such — the  claims  and 
position  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  bishops  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Those  three  sham 
Greek  priests  are  doing  in  Smyrna  what  Cardi¬ 
nal  Vaughan  is  doing  in  England,  i.  e.,  foment 
ing  schism  and  separation. 


The  Christian  Advocte  says  that  many  a 
public  speaker  is  voice,  and  nothing  else,  and 
gives  this  apt  illustration,  doubtless  “at  first 
hands” : 

One  of  the  finest  speakers  as  to  voice  we 
ever  heard  thrilled  a  congregation  with  these 


words:  “Often  have  I  thought,  beloved,  of 
heaven,  that  blessed  abode  to  which  we  hope 
to  go.  Where  is  it?  1  have  looked  upon  the 
stars,  and  striven  to  penetrate  the  nebulous 
clouds  that  float  afar.  In  my  best  moments  1 
have  seemed  to  see  the  shining  shore.  [Here 
he  took  on  a  seraphic  expression.]  Methinks  it 
is  back,  far  back  of  the  celestial  hills  that  cir¬ 
cumscribe  the  precincts  of  the  eternal  sphere  ” 
Protracted  consideration  of  that  passage  con¬ 
ducts  us  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
heaven  is  back  ofichat  is  in  front  of  it,  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  in  the  moat  pugnacious  mood  we 
should  hesitate  to  attack. 

Nevertheless  the  possession  of  a  good  voice 
is  one  of  the  best  gifts  for  either  public  or 
private  use  that  God  bestows  upon  man.  It 
is  also  capable  of  almost  indefinite  improve¬ 
ment.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  a 
score  of  ministers  now  in  comparative  obscur¬ 
ity,  yet  having  every  qualification  for  the  most 
distinguished  positions,  whose  sermons  in  all 
particulars  are  superior  to  most  of  those  de¬ 
livered  by  men  to  whom  thousands  listen  ;  but 
their  voices  are  so  weak,  or,  what  is  oftener 
the  case,  their  articulation  so  defective,  that 
but  a  few  are  able  or  willing  to  listen  with 
sustained  interest. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Sewell,  whose 
voice  was  music  itself,  but  whose  enfeeble- 
ment  often  interfered  with  his  preparation 
(though  when  prepared  his  matter  fully 
equalled  his  manner  and  utterance,  and  some¬ 
times  when  unprepared  he  seemed  at  his 
best),  was  travelling  with  Bishop  Harris  to 
meet  an  appointment  where  both  were  to 
speak  on  an  important  occasion,  he  said  to 
the  bishop,  “I  am  wholly  unprepared  ;  I  ought 
not  to  have  come.”  Said  the  bishop,  “If  you 
will  give  me  your  voice,  I  will  give  you  my 
preptiration.”  “Oh,”  said  Dr.  Sewell,  “do  not 
take  my  voice  from  me ;  it  is  all  that  I  have.” 
Bishop  Harris,  who  related  the  incident  to 
us,  said  that  from  a  single  thought  suggerted 
in  conversation  he  delivered  a  speech  worthy 
of  Whitefield.  It  is  because  of  such  occasional 
feats  by  men  of  genius  that  indolent  persons 
that  have  good  voices  are  inclined  to  presume 
upon  them.  Invariably  in  the  end  they  lose 
respect. 


The  Voice  says  most  truly  that  the  bull  fights 
in  Atlanta,  though  only  a  mere  scenic  recital 
of  the  real  thing  as  they  have  it  in  Spain  and 
Mexico,  is  a  degrading  exhibition  : 

But  the  whole  effect  of  the  exhibition  is  to 
arouse  the  latent  brutality  of  the  spectators, 
and  to  whet  the  desire  for  the  complete  show, 
including  disemboweled  horses  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  bulls.  Here  is  the  description  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  gives  of  the  close  of  one  of 
these  fights : 

“The  closing  scene  between  Cabalero  and 
the  bull  was  very  thrilling,  and  the  audience 
shouted  wildly.  With  an  imitation  sword  and 
a  blood-red  flag  Cabalero  went  into  the  center 
of  the  ring.  The  animal  started  at  him  with 
the  fury  of  a  lion.  The  fighter  did  not  run- 
He  leaped  aside.  The  bull  turned  with  a  howl 
of  anger  and  made  at  him  again.  Cabalero 
jumped  aside  again  and  the  animal  passed. 
The  crowd  howled.  Wild  with  anger,  the  bull 
rushed  about,  trying  to  get  at  the  agile 
fighter,  who  evaded  his  murderous  horns  at 
every  turn.  After  he  had  teased  him  to  his 
heart’s  content,  Cabalero  bowed  and  made  a 
rush  for  the  screen.  Then  two  horsemen  with 
lassoes  galloped  into  the  ring.  The  bull  made 
for  them,  and  for  a  minute  there  was  a  lively 
race  around  the  ring.  The  bull  was  lassoed  by 
the  horsemen,  and  taken  from  the  arena  un¬ 
hurt.  ” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  number  of  prominent 
journals  in  France  are  decrying  the  proposi¬ 
tion  for  a  Paris  exposition  in  1901),  on  the 
ground  that  such  exhibitions  have  come  to  do 
more  harm  than  good,  and  are  a  sort  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  social  debauch.  In  what  possible 
way  are  the  industrial  interests  of  the  cotton 
States  to  be  advanced  by  Signor  Cabalero  and 
his  bull  fights?  If  a  fair  can’t  stand  on  its 
merits  without  bringing  in  disgusting  and 
sensational  scenes  of  this  kind  to  draw  crowds, 
ii  ts  very  plain  that  it  ought  not  to  stand  at 
all,  but  costs  more  than  it  comes  to. 


The  Mid  Continent  says  that  the  recent 
earthquake  was  felt  in  the  territory  of  no  leaa 
than  eighteen  States  of  this  country : 

It  starts  men  to  think  about  the  interior  of 
our  globe.  Our  earth  is  eight  thousand  miles 
in  diameter,  unexplored,  unfathomable,  mys¬ 
terious.  What  strata  of  rock  are  underneath 
our  feet,  what  immense  caverns,  too,  and 
abysses  of  darknesses,  and  mighty  oceans. 
What  gigantic  forces  lie  there  hidden — the 
gases,  the  liquid  fires,  the  power  of  pent 
steam.  And  these  subterranean  elements  are 
not  inert  matter,  but  alive,  so  to  speak.  They 
are  harnessed  powers,  surging  and  stirring  in 
their  energy,  a  part  of  the  great,  ever-active, 
tremendous  system  of  nature ;  all  of  them  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  physics,  the  same  as  is 
matter  above  ground — the  laws  of  gravity,  of 
adhesion,  expansion,  combustion,  and  of  over- 
fiow.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  we  are  so  lit¬ 
tle  able  to  penetrate  this  vast  unknown.  It 
might  be  very  disquieting  knowdedge  had  we 
a  view  of  the  subterranean  conditions. 

We  talk  about  man’s  “subduing  the  earth.” 
He  has  indeed  the  mastery  of  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  He  conquers  the  forest  and  the  desert. 
He  makes  the  soil  yield  his  food.  He  sails 
the  seas  and  girdles  whole  continents  with 
railways.  But  shall  we  call  that  a  conquest 
of  the  globe?  He  has  barely  touched  its  outer 
coating.  Think  of  this  dread  eight  thousand 
miles  of  mysterious  interior;  what  can  we  do 
with  it?  The  very  thought  of  earthquakes  or 
attempt  at  their  description  causes  dread. 
They  are  so  mighty,  so  unforseen,  so  irre¬ 
sistible.  We  cannot  fight  an  earthquake. 
When  fire  rages  we  can  check  its  progress. 
When  the  floods  of  water  threaten,  we  can 
divert  channels  or  build  levees  and  dikes. 
Pestilence  and  plague  have  their  antidotes. 
But  how  resist  the  earthquake? 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  Papal  doctrine  of  “the  treasury  of 
the  Church,  "available  for  believers  in  sore  need. 
According  to  this  cult,  fabulous  spiritual 
riches  have  accrued  and  are  still  piling  up — 
somewhere  in  or  about  the  Vatican — the 
supererogatory  righteousness  of  genuine  saints, 
and  are  available,  at  the  behest  of  the  Pope, 
for  moral  bankrupts,  if  so  be  they  have  dur¬ 
ing  their  life  time,  professed  the  true 
faith  and  eschewed  heresy.  Leo.  XIII  is 
probably  well  aware  of  the  shortcomings 
of  Columbus  here  referred  to,  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  presume  that  he  has  taken  care 
to  provide  against  them,  and  also  the  discov¬ 
erer’s  further  uncomfortable  purgation,  in  no 
niggardly  style : 

The  blundering  obstinacy  of  the  Roman  hie- 
rarcy  is  unchanging  as  ever.  That  Columbus 
was  a  man  to  whom  the  world  owes  much  is 
unquestionable,  but  when  the  Pope  determines 
to  canonize  him  it  is  very  strange.  His  career 
was  that  of  other  hardy  adventurers  of  his 
age,  and  recent  investigations  have  abundantly 
proved  that  he  in  no  respect  rose  above  the 
level  of  that  age.  In  early  life  he  was  a  pirate 
and  a  slave  dealer,  and  after  defrauding  the 
sailor  who  first  saw  land  of  the  promised  re¬ 
ward,  his  life  in  the  new  world  was  that  of  a 
gold  hunter  and  a  slave  dealer.  Despite  the 
enlightened  protest  of  Feruinand  and  Isabella 
against  the  horrors  and  cruelty  of  the  slave 
trade,  he  clung  to  the  empty  pretext  that  it 
was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be 
Christianized,  and  shipped  large  numbers  of 
them  as  slaves  to  supply  Spain’s  demand. 

Of  the  cruelty  and  bitter  injustice  with 
which  the  natives  were  treated  by  the 
Spaniards,  every  school-boy  is  familiar,  and 
Columbus  never  rose  above  his  associates.  His 
character  has  been  made  clear  by  many  com¬ 
petent  modern  historical  students,  and  the 
only  possible  excuse  which  can  be  urged  in 
his  behalf  is  that  he  was  a  man  of  his  time. 
To  disregard  all  these  revelations  of  modern 
research,  and  to  make  him  a  full-fledged 
saint,  requires  an  amount  of  blindness  and 
credulity  wonderful  even  in  a  pontiflF,  but  the 
infallible  occupant  of  the  Papal  throne  has  so 
decreed.  Much  as  the  world  owes  to  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  persistence  of  Columbus,  it  is  not 
easy  to  write  hard  things  of  him,  yet  of  the 
dead  nothing  but  truth  should  be  spoken. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Woes  of  Intemperance. 

Isaiah  v.  11-23. 

Golden  Text.  —Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up 
early  in  the  morning  that  they  may  follow 
strong  drink.— Isaiah  v.  11. 

It  is  impracticable  to  connect  the  present 
lesson  with  the  historic  course  of  studies 
which  we  are  following  in  the  present  half 
year,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  do  so. 
As  the  subject  of  temperance  recurs  in  the 
International  series  with  greater  frequency 
than  any  other  Christian  virtue  it  would 
appear  to  be  difficult  to  say  anything  on  the 
subject  which  has  not  been  said  some  time 
during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  The 
passage  before  us,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  title  given  it  by  the  Lesson  Committee,  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  this  subject,  but  cov¬ 
ers  a  far  broader  field,  and  one,  we  venture 
to  believe,  of  far  more  immediate  importance 
to  us  at  the  present  day,  more  full  of  needed 
admonition  and  warning  than  any  lesson  de¬ 
voted  to  temperance  alone  could  possibly  do, 
important  as  that  subject  unquestionably  is. 

In  the  study  of  the  prophets  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  Israel  which  we  made 
three  years  ago,  we  often  had  occasion  to 
show  the  very  strong  analogy  between  the 
aocial  condition  of  Judah  in  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Captivity  and  the  social  condition 
of  our  own  country  at  the  present  day.  Differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  situations  there  are, 
of  course,  and  very  important  ones,  but  the 
likeness  is  sufficiently  great  to  bring  home  to 
ourselves  in  a  very  impressive  degree  the 
warnings  and  admonitions  of  the  old  prophets. 

The  time  when  Isaiah  uttered  his  earlier 
prophecies  is  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Jotbam  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  a  period  described  in  2  Kings  xv.  32- 
zvi.  20,  and  the  parallel  account  in  2  Chroni¬ 
cles  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  while  Isaiah  vii.  and  viii. 
throw  an  impressive  light  upon  the  time. 

Judah  had  had  a  long  period  of  prosperity 
under  Uzziah,  the  father  of  Jotham.  A  high 
degree  of  luxury  had  its  natural  result  in  cor¬ 
rupt  manners  and  indifference  to  religion,  and 
though  Jotham  was  valiant  and  high-minded, 
bis  infiuence  was  not  for  a  pure  religion  :  “the 
people  still  acted  corruptly”  (2  Chron.  xxvii. 
4).  His  son  Ahaz  was  openly  idolatrous; 
things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  only 
the  preaching  of  Isaiah,  with  the  compara¬ 
tively  short  reign  of  Ahaz  and  the  accession  of 
his  pure  hearted  and  right-minded  son,  Heze- 
kiah,  saved  the  nation  from  destruction.  The 
first  chapter  of  this  prophecy  and  chap  iii.8 
iv.  1  give  some  notion  of  the  corrupt  morals  and 
luxurious  manners  of  the  country  in  the  first 
years  of  Ahaz.  Our  lesson  continues  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

These  chapters  are  a  message  addressed  to 
both  princes  and  people,  containing  a  stern 
indictment  of  Ihe  whole  nation  under  the 
head  of  eight  crying  sins.  These  are :  luxury 


in  dress  (iii.  16  iv.  1)  ;  covetousness  of  land 
(v.  8-10)  ;  intemperance,  with  its  accompany¬ 
ing  frivolity  (vss.  11-16);  indifference  (vss. 
17-18) ;  moral  perversity  (vs.  20)  ;  conceit 
(vs.  21) :  corruption  (vs.  22,  23) ;  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  with  unjust  legislation  (x.  12).  Of 
these,  all  but  the  first  two  and  the  last  are 
included  in  our  lesson.  To  understand  fully 
how  abhorrent  these  sins  are  to  God,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  them  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  six  judgments  which  are  pronounced 
against  the  nation  in  consequence  of  sin,  by 
way  of  warning,  to  the  end  that  Judah  may 
repent.  They  are  found  in  v.  24,  25,  20-30, 
and  in  ix.  8  x.  4,  being  bound  together  by 
the  refrain.  For  all  this  His  anger  is  not 
turned  away,  but  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still! 
(V.  25,  ix.  12,  17,  21,  x.  4). 

Briefly  to  indicate  the  important  features  of 
the  lesson  passage,  we  notice  (vss.  11,  12)  that 
a  woe  is  pronounced  upon  those  who  rise 
early,  not  to  honest  toil,  but  to  luxurious 
self  indulgence,  carrying  on  through  the  broad 
daylight  the  feasting,  with  music  lending  aid 
to  luxury,  which,  even  when  harmless  in 
itself,  should  be  indulged  in  only  at  evening 
after  the  labors  of  the  day  are  well  performed. 
Naturally  such  daylight  feasts  are  chiefly  of 
“strong  drink.”  We  must  remember  that  this 
“woe”  is  not  pronounced  against  the  distilled 
liquors  and  “mixed  drinks”  of  our  own  day, 
which  were  unknown  then,  but  against  wine, 
which  in  strict  moderation  is  practically  harm¬ 
less  and  was  universally  drunk  at  that  time. 
Isaiah  was  a  temperance  preacher,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  The  abuse  of  a  good  gift  of 
God, as  wine  was  then  held  to  betPs.civ.  14,15), 
is  an  outstanding  sin.  It  shows  deep  moral 
degradation  that  men  should  use  such  gifts  of 
God  as  were  intended  to  promote  cheerfulness 
and  thankfulness  and  kindly  fellow-feeling, 
as  music  and  feasting  in  company  properly  do, 
and  give  Him  never  a  thought  of  gratitude, 
“neither  regarding  His  work  nor  considering 
the  operation  of  His  hands.  ”  No  lesson  is  more 
strongly  written  on  the  book  of  nature  than 
that  of  temperance.  The  musical  instruments 
mentioned  here  are  probably  the  harp,  a  very 
ancient  instrument ;  the  psaltery,  a  lyre-like 
instrument;  the  tambourine,  and  the  flageolet, 
or  flute. 

The  captivity  here  referred  to  is  doubtless 
that  of  Syrian  and  Philistine  raids.  Judah 
had  become  weak  and  pusillanimous  through 
luxury,  and  her  neighbors  took  advantage  of 
this  to  invade  and  plunder  the  land.  But  it 
is  not  forcing  the  metaphor  to  see  in  this  fact 
a  figure  for  the  worse  captivity  of  an  inveterate 
love  of  drink — one  of  the  most  cruel  and  the 
most  difficult  to  shake  off  under  the  power  of 
which  any  man  can  come.  It  is  not  extrava¬ 
gant  to  describe  its  horrors  in  the  language  of 
verse  14;  the  underworld  gaping  wide  to 
swallow  down  the  wretched  slave  to  liquor, 
and  all  his  property  and  glory  and  pomp  and 
joy  going  down  in  irrecoverable  ruin.  Both 
the  mean  and  the  mighty,  simple  and  gentle, 
are  humbled  by  this  shocking  habit.  The 
only  alleviating  feature  of  such  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  is  that  (verse  16)  Jehovah  of  hosts  is  ex¬ 
alted  by  justice — the  justice  of  an  awful 
doom— and  God,  the  Holy  One,  is  honored  in 
righteousness,  the  wrath  of  man  being  made 
to  praise  him. 

The  seventeenth  verse  is  difficult  to  trans¬ 
late;  the  text  is  confused.  It  perhaps  may  be 
read,  “Then  (when  God  had  vindicated  His 
righteousness  by  the  punishment  of  these 
luxurious  wine-bibbers)  the  lambs  shall  feed 
as  in  their  pasture,  and  the  waste  places  of 
the  fat  ones  shall  the  sojourners  (the  wander¬ 
ing  shepherds,  compare  2  Sam.  iv.  3)  eat,” 
that  is,  the  lands  of  these  self-indulgent 
drinkers  (“fat  ones”)  being  utterly  neglected. 


become  pasture  lands  for  wandering  shep¬ 
herds  and  their  flocks. 

The  next  two  verses  are  a  woe  upon  the  in¬ 
different,  the  reckless,  who  pursue  their  own 
pleasure  with  no  regard  to  consequences, 
“drawing  punishment  upon  themselves  with 
cords  of  unrighteousness  and  sin  as  with  a 
cart  rope,”  “saying  (with  impious  effrontery), 
‘Let  Him  make  speed  and  let  Him  hasten  His 
working  that  we  may  see  it !  Let  the  counsel 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  draw  nigh  that  we 
may  see  it!’”  Such  profane  defiance  of  God 
is  possible  only  to  men  very  far  gone  in  sin. 

The  step  from  profane  indifference  to  moral 
perversity,  is  a  short  one.  And  when  men 
come  to  call  evil  good,  and  darkness  light, 
and  bitter  sweet,  and  see  nothing  desirable  in 
the  good  and  light  and  sweet,  their  woe  is 
very  sure.  Such  moral  perversity  is  apt  to  be 
a  result  of  intemperate  drinking,  but  any  self- 
indulgence,  in  eating,  or  pleasure,  or  indo¬ 
lence,  tends  directly  to  this  end. 

Self-conceit  naturally  follows  self-indul¬ 
gence  (vs.  21).  And  another  natural  result  is 
corruption,  justifying  the  wicked  for  a  bribe 
and  condemning  the  righteous.  How  closely 
this  sin,  against  which  the  Bible  speaks  more 
emj)hatically  than  against  anj'  other  (compare 
the  punishment  of  Eli’s  sons  and  its  cause)  — 
how  closely  it  is  allied  with  the  drink  habit, 
the  history  of  city  government  in  our  own 
country  within  the  last  few  years  strikingly 
illustrates.  The  drink  habit  gives  power  to 
the  drink  traffic,  and  the  drink  traffic  becomes 
a  power  utterly  unscrupulous,  venal,  and  cor¬ 
rupting,  not  to  individuals  only,  but  to  the 
community  in  which  it  is  rampant. 


TTcncmcnt 
Ibouse  Cbaptec 

77  MADISON  STREET. 

Mrs.  (lEOKOK  H.  McGrew,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clar.a  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Wateubituv,  Sunt. 


THE  THANKSGIVING  THAT  WE  HOl'E  TO 
HAVE. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  our  Chapter 
should  make  much  of  Thanksgiving  Day, 
but  the  great  reason  is  that  the  people  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal  are  almost  entirely  for¬ 
eigners,  and  everything  we  can  do  to  make 
them  feel  the  importance  of  taking  part  in  a 
national  holiday  will  help  to  make  them  bet¬ 
ter  Americans.  A  Russian  or  Pole  celebrating 
this  New  England  festival  may  at  first  sight 
seem  incongruous,  but  Thanksgiving  is  no 
longer  confined  to  New  England  ;  it  is  national, 
and  if  you  have  read  the  President’s  fine  proc¬ 
lamation,  you  will  see  that  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  apply  to  every  one  who  is,  or  ever  hopes 
to  be,  an  American  citizen.  After  appointing 
the  day,  he  says : 

On  that  day  let  us  forego  our  usual  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  in  our  accustomed  places  of  worship 
join  in  rendering  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  every 
good  and  jierfect  gift  for  the  bounteous  returns 
that  have  rewarded  our  labors  in  the  fields  and 
in  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  for  the  peace  and 
order  that  have  prevailed  throughout  the  land, 
for  our  protection  from  pestilence  and  dire 
calamity,  and  for  the  other  blessings  that 
have  been  showered  upon  us  from  an  open 
hand. 

Then,  after  exhorting  the  people  to  pray 
for  renewed  blessings  and  for  increased  wis¬ 
dom  and  patriotism,  he  says:  “And  let  us 
also,  on  the  day  of  our  thanksgiving,  espe¬ 
cially  remember  the  poor  and  needy,  and  by 
deeds  of  charity  let  us  show  the  sincerity  of 
our  gratitude.”  This  last  is  a  second  reason 
why  the  Chapter  and  all  its  friends  should 
make  much  of  Thanksgiving.  Let  me  tell  you 
,  how  we  hope  to  keep  it.  The  first  step  is 
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this  very  letter  that  we  are  sending  you  now 
to  remind  you  that  November  28th  is  Thanks 
giving  Day,  and  to  tell  you  that  before  that 
time  we  hope  our  friends  will  have  sent  us 
large  quantities  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  or 
money  to  buy  them.  I  say  “provisions  of  all 
kinds,”  because  in  addition  to  the  regulation 
turkey  and  chicken  and  vegetables  which  go 
to  make  up  a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  we  like  to 
put  in  something  that  can  be  used  up  gradu¬ 
ally  afterward.  For  instance,  a  package  of 
oatmeal,  or  hominy,  or  some  tea  and  sugar, 
or  a  little  sack  of  flour.  To  be  sure,  almost 
everyone  knows  of  some  family  less  fortunate 
than  themselves  to  whom  their  thoughts  turn 
at  this  time.  We  would  not  for  the  world 
divert  the  good  things  from  their  accustomed 
channel,  but  if  there  are  some  to  spare,  do  re¬ 
member  us.  If  you  live  too  far  away  to  send 
the  provisions,  and  still  want  to  help  us  in  our 
Thanksgiving,  do  not  forget  that  a  small  sum 
of  money  will  make  a  very  good  show  when 
judiciously  expended  for  groceries  or  vege¬ 
tables. 

Having  then  sent  out  this  letter,  we  shall 
clear  a  place  in  the  storeroom  to  receive  the 
gifts  that  are  sure  to  come,  and  we  shall  hold 
out  our  hands  for  the  money  that  is  sure  to 
diop  into  them.  A  few  days  before  Thanks¬ 
giving,  when  we  can  tell  about  what  our  sup¬ 
ply  is  to  be,  we  shall  send  out  postals  asking 
as  many  women  as  we  dare  to  come  to  the 
Chapter  House  on  Wednesday,  and  get  what 
no  doubt  soine  of  them  would  call  “the  mak- 
in’s”  of  a  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Tho  two  long 
kingdergarten  tables  will  be  set  up,  and 
each  woman’s  share  arranged  in  a  pile  and 
marked  with  her  name.  At  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  on  her  postal  card,  she  will  come  with 
a  basket  and  take  it  away  well  filled. 

In  order  that  this  program  may  be  success¬ 
fully  carried  out,  we  beg  all  those  who  send 
us  money  to  send  it  soon,  and  those  who  send 
provisions  to  have  them  at  the  Chapter  House, 
77  Madison  Street,  by  Tuesday,  November 
2Uth. 

We  acknowledge $15  from  L.  fora  substitute 
in  the  sewing  school ;  the  young  girl  engaged 
is  Mary  Kaufman,  who  is  also  assistant  in 
the  kindergarten;  $10  from  a  friend  in  the 
country,  who  would  gladly  help  in  the  sewing- 
school  herself  if  it  were  possible;  11  garments 
and  pieces  for  Mothers’  Club;  40  garments 
from  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


A  GKAJJU  CHAKITY.  . 

Craig  Colony,  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  New 
York,  is  probably  unique  among  charities.  It 
is  practically  a  village  of  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  all  epileptics.  Here  this  large  class 
of  the  community  who  are  practically  debarred 
by  their  infirmity  from  school,  church,  and 
employment,  and  to  whom  no  refuge  outside 
of  their  homes  is  open  but  the  almshouse  or 
the  insane  asylum,  may  indulge  in  any  kind 
of  occupation  or  recreation  open  to  the  citizen 
of  an  ordinary  country  town,  and  may  have 
school  and  church  privileges.  The  need  for 
such  a  colony  in  this  vicinity  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  120,000  epileptics  in  the 
United  States,  12,000  are  found  in  New  York 
State.  It  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  find 
employment,  and  this  accounts  in  part  for 
there  being  1,000  in  New  York  insane  asylums 
and  almshouses.  The  plan  of  the  colony  is  to 
save  the  village,  which  has  been  laid  out  by 
Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  an  industrial  and 
agricultural  community.  All  kinds  of  work 
will  be  done  by  the  inhabitants.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  progressing  rapidly,  and  after  the 
public  patients  have  all  been  accrommodated, 
private  patients  will  be  admitted.  The  colony 
is  under  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities. 


Cbristian 

lEnbeavor. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

PralHe  and  Purpose. 

Nov.  18.  Praise  for  help.  Psalm  118 :  19-29. 

19.  Purpose  to  help.  Romans  15:  i-7. 

20.  Priiise  for  li'e.  Psalm  189:  14-24. 

21.  Ihupose  to  live  noblv.  Ecclesiastes  12:  1-14. 

22.  Praise  for  siuht.  Acts  3:  1-11. 

23.  Pu’pose  to  see  heaveu.  2  Peter  3:  13-18. 

24.  Topic— Prai-e  and  purpose.  Psalm  116 :  1-19. 

(A  Thanksgiving  meeting.) 

There  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  Psalms, 
that  they  set  forth  human  experience,  and 
therefore  fit  all  times  and  places.  Their  par¬ 
ticular  use  is  for  praise  in  worship,  and  for 
thanksgiving,  which  is  an  important  part  of 
praise.  Personal  thanksgiving  should  be  given 
to  God  daily  for  daily  mercies,  which  are  so 
numerous  that  we  are  apt  to  take  them  for 
granted,  and  to  forget  their  value  and  the 
goodness  of  the  Giver.  For  national  thanks¬ 
giving  it  is  most  suitable  that  a  day  be  set 
apart,  and  that  the  people  assemble  to  gather 
up  and  review  the  blessings  of  the  year,  and 
particularly  after  the  harvest  season.  For  this 
purpose  the  Jews  had  their  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles.  The  psalmist  is  so  full  of  feeling 
when  he  writes  the  110th  Psalm,  that  he  be¬ 
gins  abruptly,  “I  love  the  Lord.”  He  has  evi¬ 
dently  just  been  delivered  from  some  great 
distress  by  some  particular  providence  when 
he  had  found  himself  helpless. 

Again  and  again  throughout  the  Psalm  he 
refers  to  these  times  of  distress.  So  severe 
were  they  that  the  sorrows  or  cords  of  death 
compassed  him  around,  binding  him  and  ren¬ 
dering  him  helpless.  Earth  and  life  appeared 
in  the  light  of  death  and  eternity.  He  faced 
the  judgment.  He  saw  things  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  God.  Death  and  the  grave  reveal  the 
secrets  of  life.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  come 
into  God’s  presence  at  any  time,  and  one 
needs  to  prepare  to  meet  Him  in  death.  It 
would  seem  that  the  psalmist  was  not  living 
so  as  to  make  earth  minister  to  eternity, 
but  in  a  way  that  brought  tears  and  sorrow, 
and  had  he  persisted,  death  would  have  been 
his  portion  as  the  wages  of  sin  ;  but  God  de¬ 
livered  him  and  turned  his  feet  in  ways  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 

Evidently  the  psalmist  did  not  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  David,  as  in  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm,  when  he  walked  through  the  valley  and 
shadow  of  death  and  feared  no  evil,  for  God 
was  with  him,  and  His  rod  and  staff  com¬ 
forted  him.  In  his  great  affliction  he  seems  to 
have  found  all  men  false  and  to  be  forsaken 
of  them,  so  that  in  his  haste  he  said  all  men 
are  liars.  Probably  he  misjudged  them  be¬ 
cause  he  was  astray  from  God  and  was  not 
himself  true.  One  is  apt  to  put  off  his  own 
wrong  upon  others.  It  is  a  great  misfortune 
when  one  loses  faith  in  men 

From  great  trials  of  affliction  the  psalmist 
was  delivered,  and  he  recurs  again  and  again 
to  the  source  of  his  help.  At  death’s  door  and 
the  grave’s  mouth  he  called  on  God  and 
found  Him  not  only  gracious,  but  righteous. 
He  probably,  as  all  are  apt  to  do,  bad  charged 
God  with  unrighteousness  because  of  his  afflic¬ 
tion,  to  find  it  the  discipline  of  righteousness 
to  bring  to  repentance,  or  to  a  condition  of 
greater  blessing.  It  was  a  merciful  chastise¬ 
ment.  God  preserved  him  from  folly  and 
saved  from  His  troubles  so  that  he  could  say 
He  had  dealt  bountifully  with  him.  He  it  was 
who  saved  him  from  death  and  delivered  him. 
For  these  things  he  cannot  be  too  grateful. 
His  praise  is  a  mingling  of  penitence  and 
thanksgiving. 

The  psalmist  has  found  God  so  good  in  hear¬ 
ing  his  prayer  that  he  will  call  on  Him  as  long 
as  he  lives.  He  will  never  again  forget  to 


pray.  He  who  has  so  wonderfully  delivered 
will  always  hear  and  help,  and  he  will  not 
again  depart  from  Him.  His  soul  will  abide 
in  the  rest  of  God.  He  will  live  this  life  in 
His  presence  and  as  unto  Him,  having  refer¬ 
ence  first  to  his  divine  relations  ;  and  in  view  of 
death  and  the  grave,  he  will  live  a  life  of 
faith  and  be  reconciled  to  God  and  abide  in 
quietness  and  peace.  He  will  not  again  forget 
that  God  was  gracious  and  righteous  and 
merciful,  even  in  great  affliction.  His  faith 
shall  rest  in  God,  and  his  soul  be  at  peace. 

Again,  he  will  walk  before  the  Lord  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  His  ways  shall  be  right 
and  his  example  good,  and  he  will  live  among 
men  as  in  God’s  sight  and  so  as  to  commend 
Him  to  them.  He  will  no  more  go  astray  in 
those  ways  which  he  has  found  to  his  sorrow 
are  the  ways  of  death.  He  will  also  pay 
back  to  God,  if  possible,  something  for  what 
he  has  received.  In  this  hour  of  profound 
gratitude  he  perceives  that  his  best  recogni¬ 
tion  of  God’s  benefits  is  thankful  acceptance 
of  them.  He  will  take  this  cup  of  salvation 
and  blessing  which  God  has  provided,  and 
will  acknowledge  it  with  thanksgiving.  He 
will  go  before  the  people  and  tell  them  of 
God’s  goodness  to  him,  and  offer  public  thanks 
and  make  his  vows  with  his  thanksgiving,  so 
that  what  he  has  promised  to  himself  and  be¬ 
fore  God  shall  also  be  witnessed  by  the  people. 
His  goodness  shall  not  be  hidden,  and  his 
own  pledge  shall  be  so  made  that  it  cannot  be 
revoked.  He  i-onsecrates  himself  anew  to  the 
service  of  God.  This  should  always  be  the 
direct  result  of  taking  the  cup  of  salvation. 
The  consecration  service  of  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  is  full  of  meaning  and  should 
be  a  sincere  and  joyful  service. 

So  gracious  and  merciful  is  His  providence 
now  seen  to  be  in  the  light  of  his  experience, 
that  even  death  has  an  entirely  changed 
aspect,  and  he  sings  “Precious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints.”  It  is 
good  for  the  saints  to  die,  even  though  it 
had  once  appeared  so  great  a  calamity.  God 
knows  all  about  it,  and  not  only  cares  for  it, 
but  even  plans  it.  As  they  are  precious  to 
Him  and  His  peculiar  care,  most  of  all  does 
He  care  for  and  love  them  in  their  death  and 
ail  that  pertains  to  it.  Death  shall  not  sep¬ 
arate  from  His  love,  but  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  that  love.  The  death  of  the  saint  is 
because  God  sees  that  his  trials  are  over  and 
his  discipline  ended  and  he  is  ready  to  enter 
into  heaven,  and  fitted  to  partake  of  its  joys 
and  perform  its  ministries. 

The  psalmist  will  henceforth  be  the  servant 
of  God.  The  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  will 
he  offer  in  the  courts  of  His  house,  and  all 
the  people  shall  know  what  He  has  done  for 
him  and  what  He  is  to  him.  Fully  and  for¬ 
ever  will  he  commit  himself  to  the  service  and 
worship  of  God.  The  meditations  of  this 
psalm  are  peculiarlv  fitted  for  the  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  service,  especially  if  the  year  has  brought 
experiences  of  trial  and  affliction.  We  shall 
thank  God  for  them  as  well  as  for  blessings  of 
bountiful  harvests  and  for  mercies  innumerable. 
The  same  hand  that  gives  withholds  or  takes 
away,  always  in  the  same  spirit  of  goodness 
and  mercy  and  for  our  good.  “O  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord  for  He  is  good,  for  His  mercy 
endureth  forever.” 


GOOD  COMPANIONSHIP. 

High  and  strong  character  is  fostered  by 
companionship  with  its  kind.  No  one  so  much 
as  the  active  business  man  needs  the  daily 
contact  with  whole  and  meditative  minds 
quite  apart  from  business  life.  He  would  gain 
by  it  better  judgment  for  ordinary  transac¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  greater  serenity  in  the  midst 
of  the  bustle  and  drive  of  the  market.  Such 
companionship  is  always  available.  A  Kempis, 
Bunyan.  Flavel,  and  a  score  of  men  like  them, 
may  wait  at  his  library  table  every  morning 
and  evening,  ready  to  converse  with  him. 
They  are  as  different  from  the  men  he  meets 
during  the  day  as  the  closet  and  cloister  differ 
from  the  Stock  Exchange.  They  would  prove 
an  alterative'to  his  mind  and  a  purifier  of  his 
heart.  They  would  give  him  perspective, 
making  his  successes  elate  him  less  and  his 
disappointments  less  depressing,  but  giving  to 
all  his  possessions  a  truer  value,  and  to  many 
of  them  a  higher  value,  than  he  has  set  on 
them  heretofore.  Only  these  men  of  high  and 
holy  thought  do  not  show  their  real  selves  to 
those  who  ask  only  a  single  sentence  from 
their  lips.  They  become  companions  to  those 
who  dwell  at  leisure  on  their  words.— The 
Congregationalist. 
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HELP  ONE  ANOTHER. 

Of  all  the  joys  that  life  affords. 

From  childhood's  sunny  morning 
Until  the  paling  western  sky 
Of  night's  approach  gives  warning. 

There's  none  that  springs  so  swift  and  sure. 
Delights  less  pure  to  smother. 

As  that  which  thrills  and  warms  the  heart 
When  helping  one  another. 

If  days  and  nights  seem  born  to  us 
To  be  consumed  by  sorrow; 

If  hourly  we  have  vainly  craved 
A  happier  to-morrow; 

If  from  ourselves  we  loving  turn 
To  some  pain-stricken  brother. 

The  sorriest  night  finds  dawning  bright 
With  helping  one  another. 

'Tis  selfish  grief  that  deadliest  clings; 

But,  Ohristlike  lessons  heeding. 

We'll  find  life's  devious  onward  way 
To  sunnier  heights  still  leading; 

Till  when  these  bodies,  weak  and  worn. 

Have  sought  the  common  mother. 

Our  souls  more  joyful  sing  and  soar 
For  having  helped  each  other. 

“I  AM  THK  BRIGHT  AND  MORNING  STAR." 

Rev.  xxii.  16. 

Star  of  the  morning,  shine  on  me; 

Ever  may  my  life  he  bright. 

From  my  sky  all  shadows  flee; 

In  Thy  presence  all  is  light. 

Make  me,  Jesus,  everywhere. 

Just  Thy  little  star  to  lie. 

So  that  others,  without  fear. 

May  lift  up  their  eyes  to  Thee. 

—Selected. 


JIM-HIE'S  L0.4N. 

It  was  a  very  dirty  little  face  that  looked 
mournfully  out  over  the  scant  backyards  be¬ 
longing  to  the  row  of  tenement  houses.  It 
was  a  dirty  face  and  a  mournful  face  and  a 
pathetic  face,  with  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
drawn  down  into  lines  of  fixed  weariness  and 
worry  and  trouble. 

The  prospect,  too,  was  not  a  cheering  one — 
dirty  houses,  dirty  fences,  dirty  yards,  dirty 
children,  everything  covered,  more  or  less 
(principally  more)  with  dirt ;  but  one  can  get 
used  even  to  dirt,  if  its  vileness  be  only  thrust 
upon  one  long  enough. 

Jimmie  didn’t  mind  dirt!  Laws,  no!  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  it,  so  to  speak,  and 
could  look  unmoved  at  any  quantity  of  it, 
where  you  or  I  would  probably  shudder  and 
fearfully  draw  up  our  clothes.  It  wasn’t  dirt 
that  was  bothering  Jimmie,  that  kept  him 
from  enjoying  the  cat  fight  on  one  of  the  back 
fences.  Even  cat  fights,  which  are  really  very 
interesting  to  one  inclined  to  such  amusements 
— where  the  victor  saunters  off  with  a  “Just 
look  at  me  I”  triumphant  kind  of  air,  even 
though  his  fur  may  need  patching,  and  the 
victim  sneaks  slowly  and  painfully  away  to 
some  remote  retreat  to  mourn  his  defeat— no, 
even  cat  fights  are  of  no  consequence  when 
one  is  in  trouble,  and  Jimmie  was  in  great 
trouble. 

He  seemed  to  think  it  was  useless  and  com¬ 
fortless  to  gaze  out  of  the  window,  so  he 
turned  slowly  around,  leaned  his  back  against 
the  sill,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  looked  forlornly  around  the  room. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  he  could 
keep  quiet  so  long,  for  most  boys  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance,  I’ll  warrant,  are  the  happy,  rollick¬ 
ing,  noisy  lot  who  never  stop  to  think  at  all, 
unless,  perhaps,  after  a  little  admonition. 

But  Jimmie  was  a  different  kind  of  boy — he 
was  a  boy  with  responsibility,  he  was  the  man 
of  the  house  (even  if  the  house  was  only  a 
room),  and  when  trouble  came,  he  had  to  try 
to  shoulder  it ;  any  Jiian  would,  of  course,  and 
you  can  find  many  sturdy  little  men  among 
the  army  of  newsboys  in  the  great  cities. 

He  looked  around  the  room,  taking  a  sort  of 


inventory  of  its  contents.  There  were  a  few  tin 
pans,  plates,  etc.,  on  the  old,  smoked-blackened 
mantlepiece,  and  a  few  pots  and  kettles  under¬ 
neath.  There  was  a  low  chest  of  drawers, 
and  three  chairs  and  a  half,  besides  the  bed. 

“Ony  three  chairs  left,”  said  Jimmie,  “fer 
der  half  aint  er  goin’  ter  last  long,”  and  he 
walked  over  and  straightened  a  loose  leg  of  the 
little  rusty  stove,  which,  by  the  way,  I  had 
forgotten  to  mention. 

“Der  half  aint  er  goin’  ter  last  long,”  he 
repeated,  “an’  der  fire  aint  none  too  good, 
neider!”  He  shook  his  head  slowy  ;  his  eyes 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  bed,  and  a  film 
of  unshed  tears  spread  over  their  brightness 
and  blackness  and  impudence.  “It’s  hard 
lines  on  der  kids,”  he  said,  “an’  her.” 

Poor  little  soldier!  For  himself  he  didn’t 
care.  He  could  knock  around  with  the  rest  of 
the  street  “fellers,”  and  manage  to  get 
enough  to  eat.  He  didn’t  mind  the  cold, 
mercy,  no !  There  were  lots  of  ways  of  keep¬ 
ing  warm,  fighting,  and  running,  and— well, 
you  know  that  boys  always  manage  to  keep 
warm  even  in  cold  weather. 

Jimmie  began  to  move  restlessly  around. 
Thinking  was  very  poor  consolation ;  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done.  He  had  to  have  some 
money.  There,  the  secret  is  out.  It  was 
money  that  was  worrying  Jimmie  that  bleak 
day.  Money,  money,  money!  It  is  the  wak¬ 
ing  and  sleeping  nightmare  of  many  poor  mor¬ 
tals,  old  and  young. 

Jimmie’s  money  troubles  were  no  small 
matter.  Even  after  the  “dad”  had  died,  the 
“kids”  and  “her”  and  Jimmie  had  got 
along  fairly  well,  for  the  grandmother  (“her,” 
you  know,)  had  managed  to  do  sewing  and 
washing,  and  Jimmie  had  sold  papers,  and 
you  would  be  surprised  at  the  little  they 
could  live  on.  Now,  alas,  the  poor  granny’s 
hand  was  hurt,  burnt  very  badly,  and  couldn’t 
be  used  for  a  month  or  more,  so  said  the  doc¬ 
tor  at  the  dispensary,  and  how  they  were  to 
tide  it  over  was  Jimmie’s  problem. 

Selling  papers  would  not  bring  in  enough 
for  all  their  needs,  and  already  half  of  his  cap 
ital  was  gone  for  bread.  And  now  the  other 
half  had  been  stolen  from  him  by  some  rough. 

"Wot’s  der  good  er  goin’  ter  der  Mission 
School?”  said  Jimmie.  “Der  teacher,  she 
sez,  ‘Trust  in  der  Lord  an’  He’ll  take  keer  uv 
yer. ’  ’Tain  true,  dough,  fer  I  trusted  Him; 
I  wuz  er  workin’,  I  give  in  er  cent  like  der 
rest,  an’  I  aint  tuk  keer  on.  She  sez,  sez 
she,  ‘Wot  yer  giv  here,  yer  len’  ter  der  Lord, 
an’  He’ll  pay  yer  back  sum  time.’  I  wonder,” 
and  here  Jimmie  scratched  his  head  doubt- 
ingly  and  rather  shamefacedly,  “I  wonder  ef 
He’d  pay  it  back  now.  It  ’ud  be  ’nuff  ter  start 
in  er  sellin’  papers  agin.  It  seems  kinder  mean 
ter  ask  fer  it,  but  I’d  giv  um  more  agin.  Ef 
der  wuz  on’y  sumpun  else.”  He  straightened  up 
and  looked  thoughtful  for  a  minute.  “But  der 
aint.  It’s  der  on’y  t’ing !”  He  walked  out  of  the 
room,  shutting  the  door  carefully  after  him  so 
as  not  to  disturb  “der  kids.” 

Jimmie’s  pride  almost  got  the  better  of  his 
love  for  “der  kids”  before  he  reached  the  Mis¬ 
sion  School.  It  is  a  very  trying  matter  to  go 
and  ask  for  what  you  have  previously  given  a 
person,  and  even  bold  little  Jimmie  felt, 
in  a  vague,  helpless  sort  of  way,  the  deli 
cacy  of  his  undertaking.  He  had  to  walk 
twice  around  the  block  where  the  Mis¬ 
sion  School  stood,  before  the  thought  of  “der 
kids”  was  strong  enough  to  induce  him  to  enter 
the  building. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  room 
seemed  quite  empty.  To  be  sure,  there  was  the 
janitor,  busy  getting  things  in  order  for  the  next 
day,  but  he  was  not  really  part  of  the  Mission 
School,  though  Jimmie  thought  he  was.  The 
janitor  was  a  very  old  man,  which  fact  en¬ 
couraged  Jimmie  not  a  little.  It  seemed  easier 


to  talk  to  him  than  if  he  had  been  younger. 

Jimmie  took  off  his  cap  awkwardly  and 
shuffled  his  old  shoes  on  the  door  mat  as  care¬ 
fully  as  a  very  limited  practice  would  permit. 
There  was  a  hope  in  Jimmie’s  heart  that  the 
old  man  would  look  around  and  ask  him  what 
he  wanted,  but  it  was  a  fruitless  one.  for  the 
old  man  was  deaf,  and  Jimmie’s  long  drawn- 
out  shuffling  was  unheeded  by  him.  Not  so, 
however,  by  the  young  man  sitting  at  the  desk 
half  hidden  from  Jimmie’s  view  by  a  screen. 
This  individual  looked  up  curiously  at  the 
rough  specimen  of  boyhood,  but  he  didn’t  take 
the  trouble  to  help  Jimmie  out  of  his  evident 
emliarrassment. 

“Say!”  said  Jimmie  to  the  old  man,  who 
looked  up  quickly  enough  now,  and  crossly 
enough,  too,  at  the  sound  of  Jimmie’s  shrill 
voice.  “Say!”  repeated  Jimmie  shifting  un¬ 
easily  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  “Say!  Do 
yer  tink  I  cud  git  it  back?” 

“Hit  him  back?  Hit  who  back?”  said  the 
old  man  wonderingly. 

“Git  it  back!  Git  it  back !”  said  Jimmie, 
much  confused,  but  in  a  louder  key. 

“Git  it-back— git-it  back,”  repeated  the  old 
man  correctly  this  time,  but  puzzled.  “Git  it 
back!  You’d  better  go  along,  boy,  and  stop 
your  foolin’.  I  won’t  stand  no  tricks  this 
arternoon.  Go  long  with  you,  now  I”  and  he 
started  with  his  broom  towards  Jimmie,  who 
was  beginning  to  look  the  picture  of  despair. 

“I  say,  John,”  drawled  a  voice  from  behind 
the  screen,  “let  the  boy  come  here  a  minute,” 
and  the  young  man  rose  from  his  chair  and 
surveyed  Jimmie  with  some  curiosity,  but 
with  much  kindness  also. 

“What’s  the  matter,  my  boy?”  said  he  gen¬ 
tly,  for  Jimmie  was  looking  tremulous  and 
disheartened. 

“What’s  the  matter,  my  boy?”  asked  the 
young  fellow  again,  putting  his  hand  encour¬ 
agingly  on  the  boy’s  shoulder. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  touch  of  kindness  to 
make  a  sad  heart  brim  over,  and  Jimmie’s  re¬ 
marks  were  consequently  very  incoherent  and 
mixed  up. 

“Yer  see,”  said  he,  “I  wants  it  back.  Der 
teacher,  she  sez,  sez  she,  ‘Wot  yer  giv  here, 
yer  lend  ter  der  Lord,  an’  de  Lord’ll  pay 
it  agin,’  an’  I  wants  it  back.  Ef  it  wuzn’t 
fer  der  kids  and  her,  I  wouldn’t  ask  fer 
it.”  Here  Jimmie  broke  down  completely, 
and  rubbed  the  sweet,  pure  tears  all  into  the 
grimy  dirt  of  his  face. 

“We’ll  spe,”  said  the  young  man  who  began 
to  show  a  quiet  interest  in  the  boy.  “Now 
tell  me  all  about  it!”  And  Jimmie  told. 

“Your  teacher  was  right.  What  you  give 
here  to  the  poor,  you  lend  to  the  Lord.  He’ll 
pay  it  back,  and  I  guess  it’s  about  time  He 
staretd.  There’s  the  first  instalment.” 

Jimmie,  half  dazed  at  the  bright  half 
dollar  thrust  into  his  hand,  looked  in  a 
bewildered  fashion  at  the  young  man,  who 
said:  “It’s  all  right!  You  go  home  to  the 
•kids,  ’  and  the  Lord  will  pay  the  loan.  I’ll  see 
about  that.” 

Jimmie  had  his  doubts.  The  young  man’s 
manner  had  been  very  reassuring,  however, 
not  to  mention  the  bright  half  dollar  in  his 
hand,  and  he  went  home  to  “der  kids”  and 
“her”  and  to  supper  with  a  light  heart. 

That  was  in  the  fall ;  it  is  spring  now,  and 
you  can  see  Jimmie  any  day  selling  papers 
very  energetically  and  smiling  very  content¬ 
edly. 

Jimmie  never  knew  it  was  the  young  man 
who  did  so  much  for  “her”  and  “der  kids” 
that  winter;  he  was  satisfied  to  know  without 
further  investigation  that  the  Lord  had  taken 
“keeruvum”:  but  of  all  the  customers  who 
buy  his  papers  regularly,  he  thinks  most  of 
the  tall  young  man  of  the  Mission  School, 
who,  as  he  supposes,  told  his  story  to  the 
Lord.  Emma  L.  Hauck. 
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THE  HOMESPUN, 

For  Fathers  and  Mothers. 

“I  was  thinking,”  said  the  minister,  “that 
it  is  not  the  high  and  lofty  ones  who  sit  most 
securely  on  their  seats.  The  Lord  is  on  the 
side  of  the  quiet  folks  who  only  wait.  The 
mighty  may  take  the  eye  with  their  bravery, 
but  victory  is  with  those  who  wear  the  home- 
spun.” 

Coming  on  this  thought  while  reading  S.  R. 
Crockett’s  “The  Galloway  Herd,”  we  fell 
to  thinking,  with  the  minister,  about  the  vic¬ 
tory  that  is  with  those  who  wear  the  home- 
spun.  We  lose  sight  of  the  quiet  folk  who 
only  wait,  in  the  prominence  given  to  those 
whose  names  are  before  the  world,  as  “mighty 
and  brave.”  It  is  very  easy  to  march  in  good 
step  behind  the  music  that  announces  one’s 
glory.  “Nothing  succeeds  like  success”  is  a 
wonderfully  true  statement.  But  do  we  stop 
to  consider  those  workers  who  have  tried  just 
as  hard  and  faithfully,  and  perhaps  mere  hon¬ 
estly,  to  bring  about  great  victories,  but  who 
failed,  and  who  have  ever  after  been  accounted 
failures  by  the  world’s  people? 

In  the  quiet  places  how  many  patient  souls 
there  are  doing  just  the  homespun  work,  often 
feeling  that  they  are  of  little  account  because 
they  have  had  none  of  the  world’s  glorification. 
In  the  every-day  work  of  the  shop,  or  the  farm, 
or  the  household,  there  are  great  victors  whom 
the  Lord  honors  and  on  whose  side  He  is. 

In  this  age  of  so-called  progress  we  are  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  the  great  work  of  the  faithful 
father  and  mother.  With  all  the  outside  calls 
which  the  mother  hears,  unless  she  is  very 
careful  how  she  heeds  them,  the  home-life 
will  be  lost. 

The  first  duty  of  husband  and  wife,  father 
and  mother,  is  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the 
home-life  and  those  dependent  upon  them 
there.  No  trust  has  God  given  so  sacred  and 
80  momentous  as  that  of  fatherhood  and  moth¬ 
erhood.  The  training  of  immortal  souls  from 
the  beginning  of  their  existence  is  something 
which  overwhelms  us  when  we  think  of  what 
may  be  the  results  for  good  or  evil.  If  the 
father  and  mother  find  their  highest  enjoy¬ 
ments  and  greatest  attractions  outside  of  the 
home,  and  leave  the  work  there  to  incompe¬ 
tent  helpers,  they  are  unfaithful  stewards  of 
this  trust. 

We  older  ones  feel  very  apprehensive  in  these 
days  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  “the  homespun” 
duties  when  we  consider  all  the  innovations 
that  have  come  to  attract  the  members  of 
the  family  to  outside  interests.  We  feel  that 
the  I.ord  is  on  the  side  of  “the  quiet  folk  who 
only  wait”  in  their  homes,  to  give  their  first  and 
best  ministries  to  those  whom  God  has  bound 
to  them  by  the  dearest  and  nearest  of  ties. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said  that  his 
idea  of  happiness  was  “  four  feet  on  the  fender.  ” 
One  of  his  friends  coming  in  one  evening  years 
afterwards,  and  seeing  that  the  poet  was 
greatly  depressed,  said.  “What  is  the  matter  to¬ 
night,  my  good  friend?”  He  replied  in  a  sad 
tone  of  voice.  “Don’t  you  see?  There  are  only- 
two  feet  on  the  fender  now.” 

The  home  and  the  true  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  are  degenerating  when  the  husband 
finds  his  best  pleasures  at  the  club,  and  the 
wife  in  anything  that  conflicts  and  hinders  her 
in  the  duties  of  her  family. 

“Four  feet  on  the  fender'”  What  a  sugges¬ 
tive  thought!  How  significant  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  husband  and  wife  who  sit  in  the 
bright  firelight  and  lovelight  at  the  even¬ 
tide  after  the  work  of  the  day  is  over.  The 
little  ones  are  sleeping  in  their  soft,  white 
beds.  Many  things  that  trouble  the  heart 
may  have  come  up  in  the  course  of  the 
daily  toil,  but  leaning  on  each  other,  the  two 
loving  hearts  help  each  other  bear  the  burdens 


and  smooth  out  the  “kinks  and  knots”  that 
come  into  all  lives  some  time.  “The  heart  of 
her  husband  doth  safely  trust”  in  such  a  wife, 
“so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil.” 

Young  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and 
mothers,  do  not  make  it  your  aim  in  life  to 
“sit  among  the  high  and  lofty  ones.”  There 
is  no  seat  so  secure  as  the  mother’s  rock 
ing-chair,  where  the  little  ones  come  to  her 
arms  for  mothering,  and  to  learn  at  her  knees 
that  beautiful  faith  in  God  which  is  the 
first  and  best  lesson  for  those  committed  to 
our  keeping ;  no  seat,  father,  like  your 
own  large  easy-chair,  where  there  is  room 
enough  to  let  the  little  ones  climb  up  and  sit 
{leside  you.  They  cling  to  you  there  with 
that  trust  and  love  which  teach  them  the 
wonderful  goodness  of  the  great  all-Father. 
The  love  of  our  little  ones  is  pure  and  unsel¬ 
fish  ;  it  never  wavers  in  its  loyalty.  In  the 
whole  world  there  are  no  two  persons  so  good 
and  wise  as  father  and  mother.  The  caprices 
of  an  envious,  jealous,  fault-finding  populace 
may  topple  over  the  seats  of  the  high  and 
mighty,  but  the  love  of  those  nearest  and 
dearest  can  never  be  insecure. 

Yes,  the  tr  uest,  best  words  of  cheer  and  love 
we  ever  speak  are  those  we  give  to  the  dear 
ones  of  our  own  households.  All  over  the 
world  there  are  brave  heroes  and  heroines 
doing  their  faithful  work  of  preserving  the 
sanctity  of  the  home,  and  laboring,  oftentimes 
with  great  weariness  and  many  discourage¬ 
ments,  to  provide  the  necessities  for  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  well  being  of  those  dependent 
upon  them.  Those  are  “the  quiet  folk”  the 
world  never  hears  of.  Let  such  remember 
that  the  Lord  is  on  the  side  of  those  same 
quiet  folk,  and  that  He  gives  the  victory  to 
the  ones  who  wear  the  homespun. 

A  man  and  woman  may  pass  good  muster  as 
philanthropists  or  leaders  of  reforms,  who  at 
home  make  poor  showing  as  regards  the  faith¬ 
ful  performance  of  the  duties  moat  incumbent 
upon  them.  We  may  be  very  patient  and 
sweet  to  those  whom  we  meet  in  the  outside 
world  and  receive  plaudits  from  them,  while 
yet  in  our  own  homes  thoughtless  of  the 
sweet  courtesies  and  the  kind  words  we  should 
give  to  our  own.  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

DAN,  THE  AMBUEANCE  DOO. 

Dr.  Roosevelt,  in  The  Hospital  Life  in  New 
York,  tells  us  of  a  dog  named  Dan,  an  animal 
of  great  intelligence  and  determination  of 
character,  who  went  with  his  master,  a  clever 
doctor,  to  stay  at  a  large  American  hospital. 
After  a  few  days  Dan  evidently  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  duty  called  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  ambulance  and  everything  connected 
with  the  service.  He  made  friends  with  the 
horse,  watched  over  the  stable,  and  always 
went  with  the  surgeon  when  he  was  called  out. 
He  would  run  ahead  of  the  horse,  barking  fu¬ 
riously  at  any  wagon  which  did  not  promptly 
turn  aside,  making  the  streets  resound  even 
when  they  were  clear.  He  took  care  that  per¬ 
sona  who  had  no  business  to  crowd  around  the 
surgeons  kept  at  a  respectful  distance;  none 
but  policemen  or  firemen  in  uniform  could  ap¬ 
proach  within  four  or  five  yards  without  re 
ceiving  a  decided  hint  from  Dan  that  it  would 
be  safer  for  them  to  stop;  he  would  walk 
slowly,  and  with  much  dignity,  up  to  the  in¬ 
truder,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face,  and 
apeak  to  him  in  a  low,  half- whispered  growl. 
Through  Dan’s  vigilance  the  surgeon  could 
attend  to  the  sufTerer  who  needed  his  help, 
without  any  fear  of  his  arm  being  pushed,  or 
the  patient  being  jostled  by  the  curious  spec¬ 
tators.  If  the  surgeon  called  anyone  to  his 
side,  Dan  at  once  regarded  that  person  as 
privileged  to  remain  within  the  forbidden 
ground,  and  took  him  under  his  protection. 
Dan  was  sadly  missed  when  at  last  the  time 


came  for  him  to  leave  the  hospital,  where  he 
had  been  so  sensible  and  helpful  a  volunteer, 
understanding  the  needs  of  the  ambulance 
service  better  than  many  a  human  being.  But 
how  did  he  know  and  who  could  have  taught 
him?  I  can  find  but  one  answer,  and  that  an¬ 
swer  is— God. 


THE  COW  TREE. 

There  is  a  large  tree  which  grows  in  South 
America  which  is  called  the  “cow  tree.” 
It  gives  a  great  deal  of  milk,  which  is  sweet 
and  pleasant.  The  natives  drink  it,  and  soak 
their  bread  and  cakes  in  it,  but  white  people 
find  that  it  clings  about  their  mouths  so 
much,  because  it  is  sticky,  that  they  are  not 
fond  of  it. 


THE  WHIPPING  BOY. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  persons  of  princes 
were  considered  more  sacred  than  in  these 
days,  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  find 
a  whipping-boy  in  royal  households.  This 
boy  had  often  two  very  opposite  parts  to  play. 
If  he  were  well  born,  he  would  be  allowed  to 
be  the  companion  of  the  prince,  with  whom 
he  was  brought  up  as  an  equal,  sharing  hie 
studies  and  his  sports ;  but  to  set  against 
these  advantages,  there  was  this  drawback  : 
On  those  occasions  when  the  prince,  by  dis¬ 
obedience  or  idleness,  or  for  any  other  cause, 
should  have  been  punished,  this  punishment 
wouled  be  borne,  not  by  the  royal  child,  but 
by  his  companion,  called  his  pain-bearer  in 
the  polite  language  of  the  court,  but  otherwise 
more  commonly  known  as  his  whipping  boy. 
In  England  the  custom  was  relinquished  at 
the  accession  of  James  I. 


MAKE  COMPANIONS  OF  YOUR  CHILDREN. 

The  father  of  the  celebrated  Maria  Edge- 
worth  was  a  great  student  of  educational  sys¬ 
tems.  He  made  his  children  his  constant 
companions,  and  removed  them  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  infiuence  of  servants.  Writ¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Darwin,  he  said:  “I  do  not  think 
one  tear  per  month  is  shed  in  this  house,  nor 
the  voice  of  reproof  heard,  nor  the  hand  of 
restraint  felt.  Many  and  great  are  the  results 
when,  as  in  these  rapid  days,  parents  leave 
their  children  to  the  care  of  servants,  and  do 
not  make  companions  of  them.” 

In  the  lately  published  letters  of  Maria  Edge- 
worth  we  find  that  she  is  constantly  writing, 
“How  good  people  arel”  and  “How  kind  peo¬ 
ple  are!”  She  seems  to  have  been  able  to  in¬ 
oculate  every  one  with  her  own  geniality.  It 
IS  always  so.  The  world  and  its  inhabitants 
are  to  us  very  much  what  we  are  to  them. 
We  must  give  in  order  to  take.  A  little  girl 
being  asked  why  everybody  loved  her,  replied 
very  simply,  “I  do  not  know,  except  it  be  that 
I  love  every  one.” — The  Quiver. 


THE  FIRST  KNOWN  COIN. 

The  first  known  coin  is  Chinese.  It  is  cop¬ 
per,  and  .specimens  weighing  from  one  to  five 
pounds,  and  supposed  to  date  from  a  period 
at  least  3,000  years  before  Christ,  are  still  in 
existence. 


CURIOUS  NEWSPAPERS. 

In  Turin  is  a  paper  printed  with  an  ink  that 
becomes  luminous  in  the  dark,  so  that  the 
matter  may  be  read  without  the  assistance  of 
artificial  light. 

At  Prince  Albert,  a  township  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  Canada,  a  weekly  newspaper  appears 
in  the  handwriting  of  its  proprietor,  who  is 
also  his  own  editor,  reporter,  printer,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agent.  The  paper  appears  in  violet 
ink,  from  a  gelatine  hectograph,  and  is  said  to 
be  widely  read  and  is  often  quoted  by  the 
printed  papers. — The  Wellspring. 
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Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.S.  Gov’t  Report 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“Home  Missions  can  do  more  for  our  coun¬ 
try  than  a  standing  army  or  a  floating  navy. 
Bibles  are  better  than  bullets,  and  evangeliza¬ 
tion  is  a  national  movement  of  the  widest 
reach.  Every  dollar  for  Home  Missio’is  and 
every  deed  of  Homo  missionaries,  ire  national 
benefactions  that  produce  the  largest  results. 
What  Christianity  does  for  our  country  in  the 
next  ten  years  will  determine  what  our 
country  is  to  be  through  the  new  century. 
The  only  hope  of  America  in  any  crisis  is  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  in  the  lives  of  her  citi 
zens.  The  conflicts  that  await  us  are  to  be 
settled  by  force  of  character  rather  than  force 
of  arms.  Rev.  I.  B.  Gowan. 

The  suggestive  story  of  Ruth,  the  Moabitess, 
was  given  at  the  usual  Tuesday  morning 
prayer-meeting.  The  natural  divisions  of  the 
history:  1.  Ruth’s  decision ;  2.  Her  toil ;  3. 
Her  rest;  4.  Her  reward,  are  full  of  spiritual 
significance.  The  Lord  Jesus,  the  Master  of 
the  harvest,  calls  us  to  be  gleaners  in  His 
harvest  field.  The  temptation  is  to  seek  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit  in  other  pursuits,  but  He  says: 
“Go  not  to  glean  in  another  field.”  The  obli¬ 
gation  rest?  upon  each  individual  member  of 
the  church  to  “  Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”  The  Lord 
Jesus  is  not  only  our  Master,  He  is  our  “kins¬ 
man,”  rich  and  “mighty,”  able  to  purchase 
and  to  provide  for  us.  Beyond  this  the  “pas¬ 
toral”  teaches  that  rest  and  honor  await  those 
whom  He  espouses  unto  Himself.  Ruth  was 
the  grandmother  of  Jesse  the  father  of  King 
David,  and  of  this  royal  line  came  the  Messiah. 
Glory  and  honor  and  immortality  and  many 
crowns  shall  come  to  those  who  faithfully  fol¬ 
low  the  Master  in  the  winning  of  souls. 

Mrs.  James  spoke  of  the  great  responsibility 
resting  upon  those  who  are  called  to  represent 
this  work  before  societies:  they  must  he  spir¬ 
itually-minded,  they  must  live  near  to  God. 
Unless  the  Word  of  God  is  our  very  meat  and 
drink,  we  are  not  doing  God’s  work.  There 
was  formerly  a  law  regarding  the  constructing 
of  buildings,  that  every  block  should  be  per¬ 
fect,  “sine  cera, ”  without  flaw.  If  a  piece  of 


Nerves 

Depend  upon  the  blood  for  sustenance.  Therefore 
if  the  blood  is  impure  they  are  improperly  fed  and 
nervous  prostration  results.  To  make  pure  blood, 
and  hence  to  cure  all  nervous  troubles,  take  the 
best  blood  purifier  in  the  world.  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  It  is  just  the  medicine  for  weak,  tired,  ner¬ 
vous  people,  l)ecause,  while  it  purifies  the  blood  and 
thus  cures  nervousness,  it  creates  an  appetite,  stim¬ 
ulates  the  digestive  organs  and  builds  up  the  whole 
system.  Be  sure  to  get  only 


Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


^ .rJ  cure  habitual  constipatioc, 

nOOU  S  rills  Price  25c.  per  box. 


marble  was  broken  it  must  not  be  filled  in,  it 
must  be  replaced  by  a  new  piece.  We  need 
much  prayer ;  we  need  carefully  to  search  our 
hearts.  When  Moses  raised  the  brazen  serpent 
on  a  pole,  it  was  not  Moses  who  was  to  be 
seen,  but  the  serpent.  The  Saviour  tells  us 
that  we  must  deny  self,  not  only  personal  dec¬ 
orations,  personal  comforts,  but  the  very  life 
of  self.  W’e  must  forget  ourselves  in  our 
message,  not  seeking  to  please,  but  as  with 
Jesus  the  desire  to  honor  His  Father  was 
always  uppermost,  so  let  us  pray  more  earnestly 
that  only  and  always  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  may  be  glorified  in  us  and  through  us. 

Mrs.  Morrison,  formerly  of  China,  and  later 
of  Dillsborough,  North  Carolina,  returns  to¬ 
day  with  her  sister  and  two  daughters  to  vol¬ 
untary  exile,  and  at  their  own  charges,  in  this 
destitute  region.  On  their  return  to  this, 
their  chosen  field,  last  fall,  no  cordial  wel¬ 
come  awaited  them.  During  the  elections 
party  spirit  had  run  high,  and  a  new  “fad” 
h.ad  taken  possession  of  the  people :  they 
wanted  a  democratic  school.  Finally  excite¬ 
ment  quieted  down  and  the  old  routine  was 
resumed.  Few  results  as  yet  cheer  these  self- 
sacrificing  workers,  yet  a  class  of  growing 
girls  have  been  taught  to  read. 

While  listening  to  the  Twenty-third  Psalm 
one  recalled  a  story  in  which  she  had  been 
interested.  It  described  a  converted  girl  who 
had  been  addicted  to  fretting ;  her  brother 
told  her  that  as  a  Christian  she  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  conquer  this  bad  habit.  Becoming 
interested,  this  pupil  exclaimed:  “It  was  the 
purtiest,  the  interestinest  readin’  that  I  ever 
seen.  ”  These  friends  ask  cnly  for  your  prayers. 

A  teacher  says:  “The leaders  of  the  Mormon 
Church  are  working  with  renewed  energy  on 
account  of  Statehood,  so  they  are  having  the 
children  baptized  as  fast  as  possible,  in  this 
way  fastening  their  hold  upon  both  parents 
and  children.  Even  people  who  were  cut  off 
are  being  received  again  into  membership.  I 
was  rather  discouraged  the  other  day  on  learn¬ 
ing  that  one  of  my  bright  little  girls  was  ab 
sent  because  it  was  fast  day  and  she  was  to  be 
baptized.  When  she  returned  in  the  afternoon 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  her  having 
been  under  the  water.  It  was  amusing  to  hear 
one  of  the  Gentile  children  ask  her  why  she 
was  ‘dipped’;  she  replied,  ‘To  have  my  sins 
washed  away.’  The  response  was,  ‘Mighty 
dirty  water  there  must  be  in  that  vat  by  this 
time.  ’  I  think  so,  too,  for  there  were  a  great 
many  children  baptized  that  day.” 

One  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
’subject  says:  “The  fact  h<as  been  very  plain 
to  us,  that  although  the  Mormons  need  the 
truth,  the  Church  needs  to  know  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  and  more  and  more  is  the  truth  realized, 
that  unless  the  acquaintance  is  made  soon  it 
will  be  found  that  the  pound  of  cure,  in- 
,  stead  of  the  ounce  of  prevention,  will  be 
needed.  Would  that  I  could  enter  every  home 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Carolinas, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  where  Mormon  lead¬ 
ers  are  constantly  seeking  to  gain  recruits!” 

H.  E.  B. 


SixGKRS  AM>  Artists  GESERAf.LY  are  users  of 
‘‘‘Brown's  Bi-onchial  Troches"  for  Coiiehs.  Colds.  Hoa'se- 
ness  and  Throat  Irritations.  They  afford  instant  relief. 
Avoid  imitations. 


Liine  and  Precept. 

God  does  not  like  to  bestow  His  blessings 
where  they  will  be  hoarded.  He  loves  to  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  do  the 
most  with  them  to  bless  their  fellows.  Lay 
every  gift  at  the  Master’s  feet,  and  then, 
when  it  has  been  blessed  by  Him,  carry  it 
about  to  bless  others.  Bring  your  barley 
loaves  to  Christ,  and  then,  with  the  spell  of 
His  touch  upon  them,  you  may  feed  hungry 
thousands  with  them.  —  M.  E.  P. 

Mr.  Morris  Coster  says :  An  idea  was 
projected  at  the  last  Congress  of  Missionaries 
in  England  which  met  with  favor.  In  order 
to  encourage  the  inhabitants  of  uncivilized 
countries  to  embrace  Christianity  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  those  who  became  interested  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  for 
their  maintenance,  and  also  to  aid  in  convert¬ 
ing  others. 

“Avoid  discussing  sermons— raising  a  wind 
to  blow  away  the  seed.”  How  often  a  harsh 
criticism  has  destroyed  the  effect  of  a  sermon 
that  would  otherwise  have  blessed  the  hearer  t 
“I  thought  it  was  a  good  sermon.”  said  a 
young  girl,  “till  I  heard  them  talk  of  it  at 
home.” 

Dr.  Graham  Taylor  recently  said:  “Religion 
is  a  relationship;  &  relationship  to  Father-God 
above  us,  and  brother  man  about  us.  An  old 
theologian  once  wrote  about  the  duty  of  conj 
sidering  one’s  self  and  God  as  the  only  beings 
in  the  universe.  We  would  say,  rather,  it 
takes  one  God  and  two  men  to  make  the 
Christian  relationship,  and  the  trouble  comes 
in  with  our  relation  to  that  other  man." 

Dr.  Edward  Payson  used  to  say :  “I  never 
feel  like  saying  a  word  to  sinners  until  I  have 
a  broken  heart  myself.”  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher 
said;  “I  never  had  a  revival  without  first 
having  a  tussle  with  myself,  the  church,  and 
the  devil.”  Oh,  for  an  outpouring  of  God’s 
Spirit  upon  those  of  us  who  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  !  Oh,  for  sleepless  nights  such  as  Brainerd 
had !  Oh,  for  times  of  agony  such  as  Knox 
had  :  Oh,  for  a  concern  for  the  lost  like  that 
of  our  own  Lord  himself!  Then  not  all  the 
indifference  of  the  Church  could  stand  before 
us,  and  not  all  the  sin  of  the  world  could  for 
a  moment  hinder  us.  — J.  Wilbur  Chapman. 

Jesus  not  only  sets  before  Himself  a  law 
persistently  obeyed,  unmistakably  laid  down, 
as  to  His  own  duty,  but  it  never  seems  for  a 
moment  to  be  doubtful  to  Him  that,  sooner  or 
later.  His  disciples,  are  going  to  live  by  the 
same  law,  walk  in  its  power,  and  fulfill  its 
obligations. 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 


Nervous 

^iental 

Nervous 


Freiigh’s 

S/T  (Af  Phosphorized 
1  ill  1 1 Cerebro-Spinant) 

will  cure  when  everything  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sample  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
days’  trial.  Regular  bottle  $i  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 
Concentrated,  Prompt,  Powerful. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  e*-.,  to  any 
address. 

I.  O.  Woodruff  6*  Co., 

Manufacittring  Chemists^ 

lOG-103  Fulton  .S/..  New  York  City. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 
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J^eaders  of 
JP'ashion 


^  W^H  AT  For  Christmas?  i 

Among  other  fancy  pieces  we  make—  ♦ 

rielon  Spoons,  i 

Bouillon  Spoons,  2 

Sugar  Sifters,  2 

Preserve  Shells,  ♦ 

Ice  Cream  Forks,  4 

Cold  Heat  Forks,  ♦ 

Berry  Forks,  T 
Ladles,  Pie  Servers,  &c.,&c.  J 

If  yon  want  to  make  a  particularly  happy  ▲ 
hit  in  the  way  of  presents,  use  ^ 

Sterling  Silver  Inlaid  ♦ 

SPOONS  AND  FORKS  T 


PINE  TAR  SOAP, 

Persian  Heating. 

Always  Buy  Constantine’s 

(DRUGGISTS.) 


LADIES  !  ! 

Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea?  If  bO 
send  thia  ‘^Ad”  and  15c.  tn  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  l^ib.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  you  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Big  premiums, 
etc  ,  Teas.  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
dpices.  bend  for  terms.  (Rvau.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


A  Practical  School  of 

DRAWING  and  PORTRAITURE 

Any  baying  talent  and  desiring  to 
study  art  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  this  school  and  learn  of  the  work 
where  m^re  help  Is  wanted. 

The  use  and  application  of  the  Ah 
Brush  given  special  attention. 
Particular-  free  Address 

1I.L1N01.S  ART  SCHOOL, 

3  Pearl  Street,  Rockford,  III. 


^  Patented.  ^ 

'  Eiicli  article  stamped  on  the  back  ^ 

E.  STERLING  INLAID  IE.  ^ 

The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co.,  1 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN,  T 

Salesrooms.  2  Maiden  Lane  (second  door  J 
from  Broadwiij',)N.Y.  A  complete  line  of  ▼ 
Solid  Silver.Novelties  and  plate  to  heseen.  ^ 


J^ndorse  Fibre  Chamois  as 
the  best  support  for  puffed 
sleeves  and  dare  skirts  in 
the  market. 

CAUTION — Beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  The  genuine  article 
is  plainly  stamped . 


‘‘The  a  b  cofit.”^^ 

D 


Dandruff, 


EARTHQUAKES. 

The  earthquake  of  Thursday  morning,  Octo¬ 
ber  .31st,  is  the  third  general  “shake-up”  that 
has  occurred  in  the  United  States,  involving 
large  areas,  within  about  ten  years.  There 
have  been  others,  involving  lesser  areas, 
within  the  same  period,  but  taking  them  in 
their  total,  these  disturbances  have  been  re¬ 
markable,  and  indicate  internal  convulsions  of 
an  unusual  kind.  The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  says: 

There  are,  of  course,  the  ordinary  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  direction  and  duration  of 
the  shocks  of  Thursday,  but  that  they  ran 
over  nine  or  ten  different  States,  and  that  they 
were  in  some  places  severe  and  almost  threat¬ 
ening,  are  the  certain  facts.  Some  suppose 
their  direction  to  have  been  from  northeast  to 
southwest;  others  that  they  were  from  north 
to  south,  or  from  south  to  north ;  others 
again  that  they  were  from  east  to  west.  Their 
duration  is  variously  stilted.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  they  were  like  in  kind  and  extent  to  those 
that  preceded  the  disturbance  central  at  Char¬ 
leston  on  August  31,  1880,  which  was  felt  in 
ail  the  territory  of  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  They  do  not  ajipear,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  been  felt  at  all  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  nor  east  of  Pittsburg.  But 
undoubtedly  the  disturbances  within  the  last 
few  years  are  due  to  an  effort  of  nature  to  dis¬ 
charge  at  some  point  a  part,  at  least,  of  one 
of  those  vast  accumulations  of  internal  elastic 
vapors  that  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  called  earthquakes. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  in¬ 
stances  in  history  took  place  eighty-three 
j'ears  ago  in  a  portion  of  the  United  States 
not  now  more  tiian  200  miles  distant— as  the 
crow  flies  — from  the  centre  of  population,  and 
involved  in  its  effects  300  miles  of  territory. 
North  and  South,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  westward  to  the  St.  Francis  River.  It 
shook,  in  its  first  manifestations,  the  whole 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  its  course  being 
eastward  and  northward  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Its  most  frightful  effects,  however,  were  seen 
within  the  particular  boundaries  we  have 
named,  and  many  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  within  that  dis¬ 
trict  was  changed  within  sixty  days,  and  in 
one  of  the  more  terrific  of  the  convulsions  a 
lake  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  length,  and 
three  to  twenty  in  width,  and  of  various 
depth,  was  formed  in  an  hour.  “The  trav¬ 
eller,”  says  Henry  Howe,  “who  skims  over 
the  surface  of  this  lake,  in  his  light  canoe,  is 
struck  with  astonishment  at  seeing  canebrakes 
covering  its  bottom,  and  intense  trees  stand¬ 
ing  far  below  him,  branchless  and  leafiess.  ” 

The  convulsions  were  both  perpendicular 
and  horizontal,  and  some  of  them  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  people,  says  Mr.  Howe,  “as 
resembling  waves,  increasing  in  elevation  as 
they  advanced,  until,  when  they  had  attained 
a  certain  fearful  height,  they  would  burst,  and 
discharge  vast  volumes  of  water  and  sand,  as 
high  as  tho  tops  of  the  trees.  There  were 
frightful  explosions ;  fierce  lightnings  were 
continuous,  accompanied  by  subterraneous 
thunders;  the  trees  waved  together,  and  the 
ground  sunk.  ”  “After  the  severer  shocks  dense 
black  clouds  of  vapor  overshadowed  the  land, 
through  which  no  struggling  sunbeam  found 
its  way.”  The  air  was  filled  with  a  noxious 
sulphur  gas,  which  so  impregnated  the  water 
of  the  Mississippi  that  for  150  miles  it  was  un¬ 
fit  for  use.  And  on  one  oc(!asion,  from  a  tem¬ 
porary  check  of  the  current  of  that  river, 
caused  by  “a  heaving  up  of  its  bottom  and 
the  sinking  of  banks  and  sandbars  into  its 
bed,  tho  stream  rose  in  a  few  minutes  five  or 
six  feet,  and  then,  as  if  impatient  of  restraint, 
again  rushed  forward  as  impetuously  as  if  de 
scending  to  plunge  into  a  deep  abyss.” 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  these 
convulsions  with  that  series  of  earthquakes 
which,  beginning  in  the  Azores  in  February, 
1811,  were  felt  in  the  Antilles — 2,400  miles  dis¬ 
tant-in  the  summer,  fall,  and  winter  of 
1811-12,  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  also  in 
December,  1811,  and  in  January  and  Fehru 
ary,  1812 ;  the  most  violent  of  the  effects  of 
which  are  in  part  above  described.  The 
destruction  of  Caraccas,  the  capital  of  Venezu¬ 
ela  took  place  on  the  20th  of  March,  1812 
under  a  clear  sky,  and  it  was  observed  that 
on  that  same  day,  in  the  St.  Francis  region, 
the  sky  was  brilliant  and  cloudless,  accom¬ 
panied  with  peals  of  subterranean  thunder  and 
incessant  flashes  of  lightning,  that  seemed  to 
come  from  under  the  distant  horizon.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  these  thunders  and  light¬ 
nings  were  actual  parts  of  the  same  scene,  but 
that  they  were  parts  of  the  same  general  dis¬ 
turbance  is  doubtless  the  fact. 


CAUTION. 

Spoons  and  forks  not  our  make  are  fre¬ 
quently  sold  as  "Rogers.”  Our  trade¬ 
mark  is  1847  Rogers  Bros.  “1847" 
guarantees  original  genuine  goods,  silver 
plate  that  wears,  on  nickel-silver.  Look 
out  for  imitations. 

Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


HOUSE  FURNISHING 

CROCKERY,  CHINA  AND  GLASS.  KITCHEN  UTEN¬ 
SILS,  FENDEkS.  ANDIRONS  AND  FIRE  SETS, 
COAL  VASES  AND  SCUTTLES, 
hearth  BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS, 

FIRE  SCREENS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


THE 
.  BEST 


IsthemostEconomicaL  Don’t  buy 
inferior  and  imitation  sorts;  nor 
liquid  extracts,  which  are  mostly 
water  and  salt,  ask  for  Liebig 
Company’s 


FOB  NOV.  16  ^ 

Contains  the  first  ef  a  series  of  artlcle.s 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  & 

AT 

THE  WOMEN’S  JP 

COLLEGES 

BY 

ADELIA  K.  BRAINERD 

Tilts  sorlps  will  treat  of  what  they  are 
doiiiKin  .VthletU'S  at  Vassat.  Cor- 
nell,  Wells.  Bryn  Mawr,  Univor- 
slty  of  Wisconsin,  Wellesley  t 

and  .Smith. 
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Cburcb  flbueic, 

iiidited  By  H.  HuntinKton  Woodman. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AT  ST.  THOMAS’S 
OROAN. 

On  Sunday,  November  the  3rd,  Dr.  George 
William  Warren  completed  twenty-five  years 
of  service  as  organist  and  choirmaster  of  St. 
Thomas'  Church,  New  Y^ork  City.  The  anni¬ 
versary  was  made  the  occasion  of  many  con¬ 
gratulations  from  his  brother  organists,  which 
took  a  tangible  form  in  a  handsomely  designed 
loving  cup,  which  was  presented  to  Dr.  War¬ 
ren  after  the  special  musical  service  in  St. 
George’s  Church,  rendered  by  the  united 
choirs  of  Trinity,  St.  Thomas’,  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s,  and  St.  George’s,  in  all  making  a 
chorus  of  two  hundred  voices. 

The  credit  of  the  success  of  this  service  is 
due  largely  to  Mr.  William  S.  Chester,  organ¬ 
ist  of  St.  George’s,  who  personally  attended 
to  every  detail,  although  he  was  ably  assisted 
by  each  and  every  one  who  had  any  part  in 
the  service.  The  service  was  as  follows: 

Prelude . From  Mrsse  de  Jean  d’Arc . Gounod 

(Played  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Mestiter.) 


Processional . God  of  Our  Fathers . G.  W.  Warren 

Psalm  11.5 . Hayes, 

MaKuiticat  in  D . Gounod 


Anthem . Sing  Praises  unto  the  Lord . Gounod. 

(Mr.  R.  H.  War/en  at  the  Organ.) 

Offertory..  .The  Crown  is  on  the  Victor’s  Head. 

G.  W.  Warren. 

(Sung  by  the  solo  voices  of  St.  Thomas,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Warren  at  the  organ.) 

Address  by  Bishop  Potter. 

Ascription . Te  Deum  in  F . Tcurs. 

Recessionai . No  «■  Thank  We  all  our  God . Crueger. 

Postlude  Marche  Religieuse . Guilmant. 

(Played  by  R.  Huntington  Woodman.) 

The  volume  of  tone  coming  from  this  great 
choir  of  men,  women,  and  boys  was  some¬ 
thing  never  to  be  forgotten,.  One  of  the 
clergy  remarked,  after  the  service  that  he 
never  expected  to  hear  anything  like  it  again 
until  he  reached  heaven. 

Bishop  Potter,  in  the  brief  address  delivered 
at  the  service,  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
good  music  in  church  services.  He  contrasted 
the  music  of  a  well  equipped  city  church  with 
that  in  certain  parishes  in  the  country,  and 
wished  he  might  bring  the  choirs  of  small 
village  churches  into  New  York  that  they 
might  hear  one  such  service.  He  said  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  influence  of  the  great  city  choirs 
is  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  musi¬ 
cians  in  getting  up  their  choral  services  speak 
to  the  multitudes  in  the  far  away  parts  of  this 
vast  continent.” 

This  is  something  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  conduct  the  great  metropolitan 
choirs.  Musical  visitors  to  the  city  seldom 
fail  to  hear  one  or  more  of  the  famous  ser¬ 
vices  of  well  known  choirs,  and  it  may  confi¬ 
dently  be  asserted  that  no  anthem,  or  hymn, 
or  voluntary  ever  fails  to  reach  at  least  one 
listener  that  is  open  for  inspiration  with  which 
to  carry  on  musical  work  in  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tant  places. 

It  is  a  unique  and  touching  tribute  to  Dr. 
George  William  Warren  that  his  colleagues 
should  en  masse  combine  to  congratulate  him 
upon  the  completion  of  twenty  five  years  of 
faithful  service  in  St.  Thomas’  Church  It  is 
a  tribute  not  only  to  his  ability  as  a  musician, 
which  has  resulted  in  placing  his  choir  in  the 
front  rank  of  New  York  organizations,  but  it 
is  a  testimonial  to  his  rare  personal  qualities 
which  makes  him  beloved  by  all  who  are 
brought  in  contact  with  him.  Bishop  Potter, 
in  speaking  of  Dr.  Warren’s  work  at  St. 
Thomas’,  said  that  not  only  h!«d  he  brought  his 
choir  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  but  that 
their  conduct  during  service  was  exemplary. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  example  of  the 


organist  and  choirmaster  is  of  great  weight, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  all  who  have  choirs 
under  them  would  look  well  to  the  example 
they  set  to  their  singers  and  try  to  give  no 
cause  for  the  quite  general  criticism  that  the 
choirs  do  not  behave  well  in  church. 

We  know  of  no  higher  praise  that  an  organ¬ 
ist  can  wish  for  than  to  have  it  said  of  him, 
as  it  was  of  Dr.  Warren,  that  no  one  knew 
him  but  to  be  the  better  for  it. 

We  wish  to  add  that  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  significant  features  of  this  event 
was  that  it  occurred  at  all ;  that  the  service 
was  made  possible  by  a  professional  connec¬ 
tion  of  twenty  five  years’  duration.  We  have 
frequently  laid  stress  on  “long  pastorates”  at 
the  organ.  St.  Thomas’  is  an  excellent  ob¬ 
ject-lesson  in  this  regard.  Suppose  in  twenty 
five  years  the  church  had  had  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  organists.  Does  any  one  imagine  that  the 
musical  features  of  the  worship  there  would 
be  noteworthy? 


NKW  MUSIC. 

From  Anierican  Book  Company,  New  Y’ork  and 
Chicago : 

Natural  Course  in  Music,  by  Frederic  H. 
Ripley  and  Thomas  Tapper.  This  work,  in 
five  volumes,  is  an  earnest  attempt  to  teach 
by  a  series  of  progressive  exercises  the  power 
to  read  vocal  music.  The  plan  of  the  work  is 


MUCH  FOR  little 


is  what  PIANO  PLAYERS,  SINGERS  and  those  interested  ia 
Mu!»ical  Matters,  will  re-  iillClIlAI  UlCITAD 
ceive  in  subscribinff  for  the  MUvIUJIL  wlvllvlf| 
a  Monthly  Ma^^uiae  devoted  to  the  mteieats  of 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS, 

82  Page  each  issue  containing  practical  suggestions  from 
prommetu  musical  writers,  discussions  of  teaching  methods, 
sketches,  poems,  correspondence  and 

VOCAL  AND  PIANO  MUSIC 

by  the  best  writers  and  composers.  There  will  be  Supplements 
to  the  Novemlier  and  December  numbers,  containing  Choir 
Music  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  respectively.  CHOIR 
MUSIC  ^  A  regular  feature  of  the  Magazine  has  Men  dis* 
continued  and  will  be  replaced  by  Vooal  ft&d  Piano  Muaio 
to  meet  general  demands.  Subscription  |x. 50  per  year;  single 
copies  IS  cents.  The  new  departure  as  to  «.lass  of  music  began 
wiUi  September  1895  issue. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.. 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  TO  UK,  CUICAfiO. 


WONDERFUL  PROGRESS 

,  In  000  hour  by  tbc  •••  of  our  _  _ 

l.KTTEKED  .FINU.EK-BUAJlD  and  SIliPLI* 

FlEO  INSTRtCTOK.  Latest  Musical  IsocsUoa 

wbicb  can  ooly  be  had  with  tha 

“PRE7VIIUM* 


GUITARS, 

/v\A/NDOLI/NS, 

BANJOS, 

VIOLINS. 


Our  Free  4 
Caialegua 
will  «aU  you 


F=lNESTON  EARTH. 


M  prr  ccut,  tbe  Pt«AL 

ruicsa  RA.VGK  ruox  sa.oo  vr. 

TQt  Diiitd  States  nttsic  Co. 

ClMCINNATl.  O. 


ESTEY 

ORGANS  I 

are  the  product  of  inventive  genius,  mechanical  skill,  ample  capital.  They  ♦ 
represent  the  accumulated  experience  of  over  fifty  years  devoted  exclu-  ♦ 
sively  to  Organ  building.  From  the  start  every  improvement  possible  has  t 
been  requisitioned,  so  that  the  name  Estey  has  become  synonymous  with  T 
fine  music.  X 


The  Estey  Tone  exhibits  th“  effect  of 
the  greal  care  which  enters  into  ihe  Es¬ 
tey  Organ.  It  has  that  rare  "ringing 
quality”  which  itlends  so  harmoniously 
with  the  voice— a  feature  much  desired 
but  Seldom  obtained. 

Step 

the 

The  Estey  Durability  is  simply  phe¬ 
nomenal.  With  the  purchase  of  an  Es¬ 
tey  Organ  you  dispense  with  further 
thought  of  trouble  wiib  an  organ.  Its 
rare  excellence  will  rivet  jour  warmest 
approval  tor  a  generation. 

by 

Estey 

The  Estey  Design  is  a  marvet  of  clas¬ 
sic  arebltectui  e.  It  represents  the  true 
artist  and  appeals  to  all  cultured  tastes. 

step 

Organ 

The  Estey  Price  is  a  very  attractive 
feature.  It  is  the  lowest  consi.stent 
with  flr.st-class  work.  It  is  always  in 
the  interest  of  economy,  but  never  at 
the  sacrifice  of  quality. 

has  been  improved,  until  to-day  it  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  excellence. 

The  fact  that  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  Estey  Organs  have  been 
made  and  sold  proves  conclusively  the  superiority  of  the  Estey  Organ. 
Catalogue  free. 


Estey  Organ  Company,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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eOOD  MUSIC 


“  Selected  Gems  and  Modern  Favorites.' 

For  Church  or  Parlor  Organ.  By  J  C.  Macy.  A  most 
completK  aod  e\c-lleDt  collection  for  young  organists. 
Contains  voluntaiies,  preludes,  postludes,  festival  and 
wedding  music,  m.rches,  pieces  for  special  occasion", 
and  many  oelightful  miscellaneous  selections.  94 
pieces,  1 18  panes.  Msny  of  the  themes  have  never  be¬ 
fore  b"eu  arranged  for  the  reed  organ.  Beautifully 
printed.  Boards,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

‘'Choice  Sacred  Solos.” 

Vol.  1.  39  songs  tor  soprano  and  tenor.  Vol.  8.  40 
songs  for  alto,  baritone  and  bass.  Made  up  of  the  best 
modern  sacr.'d  comoositions. 

Heavy  Paper,  $i.oo;  Boards,  $1.25; 

Cloth  (Jilt,  $2.00.  Postpaid. 

“Royal  Collection  of  Piano  Music.” 

40  easy  pianoforte  compositions  bv  the  best  mndern 
composers.  I'ue  collection  has  bad  a  great  success  with 
piauo  players  everywhere.  100  yages.  B.eiutiiuily 
printed.  50  Cents,  Postpaid. 

“Organ  At  Church  and  In  Concert.” 

By  J.  W.  Simpson.  For  pipe  or  reed  organ.  A  new 
collectiou  which  brings  within  re*ch  of  the  ordinary 
player  eome  of  th-  finest  organ  music  published  in  years. 
Not  difficult  and  of  great  variety.  74  Pieces. 

.Cloth,  $2.00,  Postpaid. 

“College  Songs.” 

Latest  edition.  98  songs,  including  nil  the  famous 
favorites.  This  collectioo  is  tne  most  popular  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  having  reached  its  41st  edition.  Over  aOiUKK)  cop¬ 
ies  sold.  so  Cents,  Postpaid. 

Ann  muMc-hook  nr  piece  of  music  puhlishcd 
throwjhout  the  world  can  he  procured  of  us  <tt 
shortest  notice  and  lowest  cost. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  N.  Y.  J.  E  DITSON  &  CO..  Phlla. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

and  ni.viiy  different  styles  of  or- 
guiis  for  Sunday  School,  Home, 
I'a!  lor,  I.odgi!  and  Music  Itoom. 
Caslt  or  easy  payments. 

Setid  for  mtnlntjue  before 
drriiUniJ. 

iflasonSf^amiinCor. 

Boston.  New  York,  Chicago 


CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 

The  Holy  Clilld.  Service  by  the  Kev.  Kuukut  Lowky,  most 
liopular  of  the  scries,  IB  pages. 

S4  per  UK);  S  rents  each,  if  by  mail. 

The  Feast  of  Lights.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Crafts  and  H.  P.  Main. 
.\  new  Service  for  Primary  Classes,  very  pretty  and  effective, 

printed  in  colors  .  .U  cents. 

t.’hrlstmas  Annual  No.  2t(.  Seven  new  carols,  by  popular 

writers . 4  cents. 

Selected  Carols  from  previous  Issues,  by  best  authors,  16  carols 
In  each  number. 

No.  1-5  cts.  No.  2-5  cts.  No.  3-5  ets.  No.  4-5  cts. 
Iteeltations  for  Clirlstnias  Time,  No.  0,  Eight  pages  of 

appropriate  poetry  and  prose . 4  rents, 

St.  Nicholas’  Visit  to  the  School.  Most  desirable  of  the 

popular  Cantatas  by  Dr.  W.  H.  DoANE.  30  cents  by  mall. 
SEND  FOR  A  IIESCRII’TIVE  CATALOGUE. 

THE  BIQLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  0th  St.,  New  York,  215  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 


Christmas 

SERVICES  and  CANTATAS,  for  ' 
theS.S.  A 16  papre  catalogue  de- ' 
acriblngaame  sent  free  to  any  ad-' 
dreaaon application  toOEO.  F.  KOMCII B  A  CO.V 
cmCAGO.JMO  W,_MyHson^st  NEW  YOji K 23dji^i 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


IN  SELECTING  YOUR  CHURCH  MUSIC 

for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Work  In  your  church  you  should  not 
fall  to  examine  the  Harvest  and  Holiday  Anihems  and  other 
compositions  published  at  the  ofllce  of  “The  Organist  and 
Choir  Master,”  London,  and  supplied  to  musicians  In  this 
country  from  the  American  office,  Charles  S.  Elliot,  Agent, 
Room  84,  Decker  Building,  83  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Elliot  calls  special  attention  to  the  following  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  or  Harvest  Compositions; 

The  Crowning  of  the  Wheat  (Cantata),  80c.  Dr.  Chas. Vincent 
The  Eves  of  All  (Anthem).  -  -  12c.  Dr.  Chas. Vincent 

Thou  Crownest  the  Year  (Anthem),  12c.  Dr.  Chas  Vincent 
Praise  the  Lord  (Anthem),  -  -  12c.  W.W.  Waring 

The  God  of  Harvest  Praise  (Anthem)  16c.  Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce 

Praised  he  the  Lord  (Anthem),  -  12c.  O.  Lomas 

Sample  copies  of  the  above  Anthems  and  specimen  pages  of 
the  Cantata  will  be  sent  to  choirmasters  on  application. 
Bring  this  to  the  notice  of  the  organist  or  choir  leaider  of  your 
church. 

CHARLES  S.  ELLIOT. 

Boom  84,  Decker  Boildinf,  88  Union  Sq.,  New  York  CTty. 


similar  to  a  graded  series  of  literary  readers, 
and  presents  in  consecutive  order  music  of 
gradually  increasing  difficulty.  Songs  are  in¬ 
terspersed  with  the  reading  exercises,  and  in 
the  higher  grades  the  compositions  of  the 
great  masters  have  been  largely  used,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  authors  of  the  course  being  to 
enable  students  to  appreciate  the  best  mod¬ 
els  by  becoming  familiar  with  them. 

A  considerable  number  of  two  and  three- 
voiced  part-songs  have  been  introduced  for 
practice  in  part  singing,  and  the  entire  work 
is  marked  by  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
pilers  to  present  the  greatly  neglected  art  of 
sight-reading  in  an  intelligent  and  systematic 
manner.  We  commend  the  course  to  a  careful 
examination  on  the  part  of  all  engaged  in 
teaching  music  in  schools. 

From  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston  : 

The  Academy  Song-Book,  by  Charles  H. 
Livermore,  Ph.D.,  and  Frederic  Reddall. 
The  scope  of  this  book  is  set  forth  in  the 
preface  as  follows:  “Ihe  Academy  Song-Book 
is  intended  to  furnish  music  for  all  occasions 
in  the  daily  life  of  schools  and  colleges.  Us 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  range  or  variety 
of  its  selections.  The  first  division  of  the  book 
contains  an  introduction  to  the  study  •  of 
music,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  graded 
school  system.  The  second  part  consists  of 
national  and  patriotic  songs,  containing  most 
of  the  well  known  and  popular  national  songs. 
In  the  third  division  are  school  and  college 
songs,  including  many  of  the  best  songs  of 
the  great  English  schools,  as  Eton  and  Har¬ 
row,  as  well  as  the  better  songs  of  our  own 
colleges.  The  fourth  part  contains  familiar 
songs,  the  songs  of  the  race  that  will  not  die, 
and  that  children  ought  to  know.  In  the  fifth 
part  are  devotional  songs  and  hymns.”  The 
book  will  he  a  convenience  to  those  who  wish 
to  have  the  best  of  the  so-called  college  songs 
in  handy  form.  The  elementary  instruction 
in  music,  forming  the  first  division  of  the 
book,  embodies  the  practical  work  of  Mr. 
Reddall  in  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn. 
From  Clayton  F.  Summy,  Chicago: 

When  I  Survey  the  Wondrous  Cross,  by  C. 
A.  Havens.  A  sacred  song  for  tenor  voice, 
beginning  melodiously,  but  becoming  more 
declamatory  as  it  proceeds.  It  can  be  made 
effective,  but  there  is  danger  that  it  will  ap 
pear  too  fragmentary  unless  sung  with  judg¬ 
ment. 

Two  songs  (secular)  : 

The  Miner.  My  Axe  of  Steel,  by  C.  A. 

Havens. 

This  Little  Maid  of  Mine,  by  Louise  Nun- 
day  Ayres. 

Piano  compositions : 

At  Springtide  (valse  caprice).  A  Night 
Song,  (romance).  Perdit.4  (gavotte),  by  Har 
mon  H.  Watt. 


All  persons  interested  in  the  development  of 
church  an  Sabbath  school  music  should  go  to 
Olivet  Chapel  of  Lafayette  avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Bergen  Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  Wednesday  evening,  November  20, 
lb05,  at  8  o’clock.  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  Ives, 
organist  and  choirmaster,  late  of  Brooklyn, 
now  of  Dr.  Bradford’s  Church,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey  (by  request  of  Olivet  Chapel  Sab¬ 
bath  school),  will  give  “An  object  lesson 
demonstrating  the  musical  results  obtainable 
from  an  average  Sabbath -school  through  the 
use  of  the  best  hymns  and  music.  ”  Admis¬ 
sion  will  be  free. 


Laughing  Babies 

are  loved  by  everybody.  Those  raised  on  the  Gail  Bor¬ 
den  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  are  comparatively  free 
from  sickness.  Infant  Health  is  a  valuable  pamphlet  for 
mothers.  Send  your  address  for  a  copy  to  the  New  York 
Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 


Not  even  “pearl  glass”  or 
“pearl  top”  lamp-chimneys 
are  right,  unless  of  right  shape 
and  size  for  your  lamp.  See 
“Index  to  Chimneys.” 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  maker  of 
tough  glass. 


Christian 

Entertainments ! 

No  church  ought  to  be  without  facili¬ 
ties  for  furnishing  pure  recreation.  With 
a  Stereopticon  the  interesting  places  ol 
the  world  can  be  shown;  inspiring  moral 
and  temperance  stories  illustrated;  humor 
made  realistic  ;  choicest  statuary  and  ar¬ 
tistic  gems  flashed  upon  the  screen.  Do 
you  know  of  anything  better  ?  We  don’t. 

M'rite  for  free  literature.  Large  illustrated  catalogue 
ao  cell’s. 

RILEY  BROTHERS, 

Branches :  x6  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 

BfisToN  :  244  Washinffton  St.  CHICAGO  '  196  La  Salle  St. 
Kansas  City  (Mo.):  515  Eaat  14th  St.  Minneapolis  1554 
Hennepin  .4  ve.  CHATTANOOGA:  708  Market  St.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco:  430 Kearny  St.  PORTLAND:  411  Couch  St. 


New  Ideas  in  LAMPS 

(Our  Patents.) 

Ithasnoequal-“THE  MILLER.” 

The  light  is  so  pure^  and  steady  it  is  better  for 
the  eyen  than  eas  or  electric  light.  So  iiiinple  a 
child  can  safely  use.  We  make  all  tttyles-'beiit 
aHMortiiient  in  the  Tnited  MtateN.  ,  , 

*  *MiUeT'*  Lamps  make  appropriate,  useful  and  beautiful 
WEDDING  AND  HOIaIDAY  GIFTS. 

If  not  for  sale  by  your  dealer  come  to  our  store. 

Manufacturers.  (  EDWARD  MILLER  S  CD.. 

28  and  30  West  Broadway,  and  66  Park  Place,  New  York, 
For  cool  weather  buy  a  *  ‘Miller'*  oil  heater. 


Guarantee  Clothing  Co., 

127th  Street,  cor.  3d  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 

Flannel  Waists 

Navy  blue,  dark  red  or  black, 
guaranteed  strictly  all  wool. 
Postage  Prevaid, 

98  cents. 

Stylishly  cut.  with  wide  full 
sleeves,  double  yoke  back, scams 
strongly  sewed.  Purchasers  are 
requested  to  return  any  waists 
that  should  not  be  satisfactory. 
Money  will  be  promptly  refunded 
All  sizes  from  32  to  44  bust  measure.  Seud  for 
our  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Catalogue,  contain¬ 
ing  thousands  of  styles  of  wearing  apparel  for 
Ladies,  Men  and  Children,  mailed  free  of  charge. 

• - • 


Ladies’ 


A  MIkKINQ  AND 

MANAGING 
I  RORTHWISTKRI 

I  MONIED 

iDTettmentt  haa  been  our  buiineM  ainee  1874. 
We  collect  mortfAfca.  bay  bonda,  pay  taxea, 
exAmineaecuritiea.iQTeatmonay  at  7  per  cent 
intereat,  and  buy  or  aell  land  for  noR-reaidenta. 
Paid  Capital  of  Company,  9200.fH)0.  Addreaa 

^VD.  8.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND 
^■MORTGAGE  GO.,  ST.  PAUL, 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER.  MINNESOTA. 


PATENTS. 

li.  DEANE  A  SON,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
Counsellors  in  Patent  Cases,  HcGHI  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
All  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Our  facilities  as  good  as  the  best. 

Refer  to  The  Evangelist. 


T7T  AVOR  CUDAHY’S  REX  BRAND 

r  V  WIV  KZTBAOT  OF  BBIF 

makes  delicious  flsTor  for  Soups,  etc.  Send  4’’.  for  B<H>k  and 
Sample.  The  Cudahy  Pharu-accutical  Co.,  South  Omaha.  NeU. 
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TWO  PRACTICAL 
LITERARY  ARTICLES 


A  Young  GirFs  Library 

BY  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON 


SeLcting:  for  her  the  best  books  for  a  small,  moderate-cost  library ;  the 
best  ten  books ;  then  the  best  fifteen,  twenty-five,  fifty  and  one  hundred. 


Organizing  a  Literary  Club 

BY  LOUISE  STOCKTON 

How  to  form  it ;  officers ;  conduct  of  meetings ;  the  best  programme 
choice  of  topics,  etc.,  etc. 


Both  articles  are  in  the  November  issue  of 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


TEN  CENTS  ON  ALL  NEWS-STANDS 
ONE  DOLLAR  FOR  ONE  YEAR 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  P^ladelphia 


i 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  beautiful  chapel  of  the  new  Presby¬ 
terian  Building  was  open  for  the  use  of  the 
women’s  monthly  meeting  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  November  Oth.  The  fact  that  the  upper 
room  on  the  eighth  floor  seemed  too  small  at 
the  October  meeting  is  a  prophecy  of  the  ever, 
increasing  attendance  we  hope  to  have.  The 
map  of  South  America  in  front  of  the  plat¬ 
form  proclaimed  the  subject  of  the  month, 
and  Mrs.  Dennis,  reading  the  first  chapter  of 
Acts,  emphasized  our  need  of  power  from  above 
in  our  prayer  and  work  if  we  would  have  the 
success  of  the  early  Church.  This  power  is 
just  as  available  for  us  to-day,  it  is  stored  up 
for  us,  but  God  will  “be  inquired  of.”  The 
condition  of  other  lands  and  the  general  spirit 
of  unrest  demand  a  thought  before  we  turn  to 
South  'America,  so  the  prayer  Mrs.  Dennis 
offered  was  especially  for  Japan,  China,  and 
Turkey. 

Turning  to  the  map,  Mrs.  Dennis  told  of  this 
magnificent  country,  its  eighteen  thousand 
miles  of  coast  line,  its  width  of  3,000  miles, 
length  4,300,  its  mountains,  rivers,  prairies, 
gold  and  silver  mines,  and  scenery  unsurpassed 
in  the  world.  About  the  year  1500  South 
America  first  seems  to  have  been  heard  of; 
how  different  its  history  would  have  been  if 
it  had  then  been  settled  as  North  America  was ! 
Its  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  400  years 
it  has  had  Roman  Catholic  rule.  It  has  been 
called  the  neglected  continent.  Though  hav¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Christianity,  it  has  needed 
missionaries  like  any  heathen  land.  Among 
other  incidents,  Mrs.  Dennis  reviewed  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Allen  Gardiner;  the  little  band  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  waited  nine  months  for  the  vessel  to 
bring  supplies.  They  starved  to  death,  and 
when  the  ship  came,  she  found  only  their  dead 
bodies.  Sixteen  more  went  out  only  to  be¬ 
come  martyrs.  The  third  attempt  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  it  was  these  converted  Fuegans 
whose  character  drew  from  Darw’in  bis  high 
commendation  of  missionaries,  for  he  knew 
no  other  power  could  make  such  a  transforma¬ 
tion  in  those  degraded  people. 

The  stations  of  our  own  work  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mrs.  Schauffler,  who  said  if  this 
map  were  black,  with  tiny  white  marks  for 
our  work,  we  should  realize  better  how  little 
we  have  done.  With  only  fifty-three  mission¬ 
aries,  there  are  457,000  people  to  each  worker. 
In  Columbia  our  work  is  at  Baranquilla,  Medel¬ 
lin  and  Bogota.  It  is  in  Bogota  that  the  arch¬ 
bishop  forbade  the  children  to  attend  Protest 
ant  schools,  but  the  day  after  several  children 
came  and  applied  for  admittance.  In  Chili  we 
have  five  regular  stations ;  at  Santiago  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  flour¬ 
ishing.  In  Brazil  our  work  clusters  around 
Bahia,  Larangeiras,  Rio,  and  Sao  Paulo,  be¬ 
sides  the  college,  which  is  not  dependent  on 
the  missionary  Board.  In  Switzerland  last 
summer  Mrs.  Schauffler  met  a  Protestant  lady 
from  Sao  Paulo,  and  “thanks  to  my  missionary 
reading,”  said  Mrs.  Scahuffler,  “I  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  the  place  and  could  tell  her  of 
our  work  there.  She  was  so  pleased,  and  said 
I  was  the  first  person  she  had  met  in  Europe 
who  knew  anything  about  it.  Her  brother  has 
charge  of  a  large  manufactory  there,  and 
every  Sunday  gathers  together  his  employes 
for  religious  instruction  which  they  sorely 
need. ” 

Mrs.  Pond  of  Columbia,  whose  presence  is 
always  welcome,  spoke  for  her  own  station, 
Baranquilla.  It  is  an  important  seaport,  and 
has  been  a  mission  station  since  1888.  The 
difficulties  this  year  have  been  great,  for  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution  of  eight  months,  martial 
law  prevailed,  and  no  public  meetings  could 
be  held,  and  young  men  were  in  hiding  to 
escape  conscription.  Deserters  were  tortured. 


and  the  aim  of  the  government  seemed  to  be  to 
terrorize  the  people.  None  of  the  three  ladies 
of  the  mission  has  been  strong,  and  the  rainy 
season  without  rain  has  brought  much  illness. 
But  there  has  been  advance.  Four  new  con 
verts  were  received,  one  being  now  a  useful 
Bible  woman,  another,  a  young  girl  ready  to 
assist  Miss  Hunter  in  the  industrial  work. 
One  young  boy  is  at  school  in  this  city, 
brought  here  by  the  aid  of  friends,  of  whom 
the  teachers  speak  highly,  his  Sunday-school 
teacher  wondering  where  the  boy  had  been  to 
learn  so  much  Bible!  Mrs.  Pond  thinks  it  a 
great  mistake  for  Syrians  to  come  to  this 
country,  as  they  have  opportunity  in  their 
own  land  for  higher  education,  but  at  Baran¬ 
quilla  there  is  none,  and  it  is  a  mercy  to  take 
the  boy  from  its  terrible  temptations.  Fiery 
lum  is  sold  there  for  ten  cents  a  pint ;  every 
native  usee  tobacco,  a  mother  will  even  put  a 
lighted  cigar  in  the  mouth  of  a  three-year-old 
baby !  For  the  Jesuit  priest  from  Baranquilla 
recently  coming  into  one  of  our  Presbyterian 
churches  here,  prayer  is  asked  that  he  may 
prove  to  be  the  long-needed  helper  to  reach 
his  own  people. 

A  letter  to  Mrs.  Pond  from  the  wife  of  the 
American  Consul  at  Baranquilla,  teeming  with 
personal  sympathy  and  missionary  interests, 
showed  how  great  a  help  such  a  woman  can 
be.  She  had  opened  her  house  for  the  meet¬ 
ings  when  the  English  services  were  closed, 
she  had  visited  among  the  poor,  and  made  wise 
comments  on  the  need  of  the  people. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Nevegold  and 
Mr.  Graham  is  announced,  so  a  new  mission 
ary  will  soon  be  wanting,  and  the  arrival  of 
Miss  Smith  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  is 
eagerly  anticipated. 

Mrs.  Humphrey,  who  has  accompanied  her 
husband  on  business  to  Brazil,  wrote  Miss 
Hubbard  a  delightful  letter  from  Santos.  Of 
its  harbor,  scenery,  and  modern  improvements 
she  speaks  appreciatively,  but  two  years  ago 
it  was  terribly  visited  by  yellow  fever.  Visit¬ 
ing  Sao  Paulo  she  had  spent  a  delightful  Sun¬ 
day  in  Dr.  Lane’s  family,  and  visited  the 
Boy’s  School.  Mr.  Waddell  is  there,  and  the 
matron  for  the  school  whom  he  so  wanted 
when  he  was  here.  The  Protestant  College  is 
still  in  a  formative  state,  and  must  follow  the 
history  of  our  own  colleges  in  need  of  money 
and  slowness  of  growth.  The  McKenzie  build¬ 
ing  is  already  in  use  with  four  recitation 
rooms  and  a  laboratory,  the  only  one  in  the 
country,  where  students  may  experiment. 
The  rooms  are  bare  except  for  chairs  and 
students,  and  another  professor  is  needed. 
After  the  buildings  are  completed,  the  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  met  by  fhe  pupils. 

Gambling  is  the  master  passion  with  young 
and  old,  and  no  wonder,  when  the  Church 
sanctions  lotteries.  Even  the  children  drink. 
One  two-year-old  was  suffering  from  the  use 
of  stimulants  a  doctor  said,  but  the  mother 
protested  he  only  had  a  glass  of  wine  at  each 
meal  and  brandy  at  bedtime  But  there  is 
such  good  stuff  in  these  people,  one  longs  to 
help  them.  The  Girls’  School  is  also  very  in¬ 
teresting  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  what  we  have 
done  there  seems  meagre  in  comparison  with 
the  result. 

When  Mrs.  Dennis  called  for  other  speakers 
Mrs.  Beers  said  before  offering  prayer  that 
she  hoped  that  so  many  would  want  to  come 
that  this  room  would  not  seem  too  large,  and 
that  we  should  lose  none  of  the  freedom  and 
fellowship  of  our  old  quarters. 

Mrs.  Dennis  quoted  a  story  told  by  a  trav¬ 
eller  in  New  Mexico,  who  spent  the  night  at  a 
house  consisting  of  one  room  and  a  lean-to. 
The  supper,  consisting  of  potatoes,  apple  sauce, 
butter,  and  tea,  was  larger  than  usual  in 
honor  of  the  guest.  On  a  high  shelf  on  the 


wall  what  was  her  astonishment  to  see  copies 
of  the  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad,  Home 
Mission  Monthly,  Woman’s  Work,  and  Over 
Sea  and  Land.  She  learned  these  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  money  saved  by  abstinence  from  tea 
and  butter.  Asking  about  their  missionary  in¬ 
terest,  she  learned  that  the  women  had  a  so¬ 
ciety  with  “only  two  meetings  a  month,  as 
some  lived  as  far  ae  fifteen  miles  away.”  The 
ones  who  lived  the  farthest  were  always 
there.  The  meetings  lasted  only  three  hours, 
and  then  they  never  got  through  the  program. 
How  is  this  as  a  stimulus  for  some  of  us  I 
The  missionary  meetings  of  the  following 
week  in  New  York  City  were  announced,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  one  in  Carnegie  Hall  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  15th,  to  be  presided  over  by  ex  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison  and  addressed  by  Hon.  John  W. 
Foster.  After  an  earnest  prayer  and  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  a  hymn,  the  meeting  was  closed. 


GEN.  BAREOVV  AND  GEN.  GORDON. 

Their  Meeting;  on  the  Field  of  Getty  liburg;  and  Fif¬ 
teen  Years  After. 

In  addressing  an  audience  in  Indianapolis 
on  the  evening  of  October  31st  last,  Gen. 
John  B.  Gordon  told  anew  this  incident  of 
his  experience  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg : 

“As  I  rode  over  the  gory  field  I  found  a 
Major-General  of  the  Union  Army  lying  as  if 
lifeless,  with  the  broiling  sun  shining  upon 
his  face.  I  had  seen  him  fall,  and  as  1  rode 
by  I  dismounted  from  my  horse  and  gave  him 
water.  A  bullet  had  struck  hie  spinal  column 
and  had  paralyzed  him.  I  did  not  suppose 
that  he  could  last  an  hour,  and  ordered  a 
litter  to  have  him  carried  to  the  rear.  Ae  I 
stooped  down  beside  him  he  bade  me  take 
from  his  side  pocket  some  letters,  which  I 
found  were  from  his  wife.  As  his  eye, 
strained  with  suffering,  rested  for  the  last 
time,  as  he  supposed,  on  the  beloved  signa¬ 
ture,  he  said : 

“  ‘General,  if  you  live  through  this  war  and 
meet  my  wife,  Mrs.  Frances  C.  Barlow,  re¬ 
member  to  tell  her  that  you  saw  me  fall,  and 
that  I  fell  fighting  at  the  front.  Tell  her  I 
freely  gave  my  life  for  my  country,  but  tha 
my  one  unutterable  grief  is  that  I  must  go 
without  looking  into  her  sweet  face.’  ‘Where 
is  she?’  I  asked.  ‘Very  near  me.’  he  said. 
‘She  is  with  Gen.  Meade’s  forces.’  And  as 
he  spoke  I  was  touched  by  a  peculiar  sympa¬ 
thy,  for  she  who  bears  with  me  the  sweet  re¬ 
lation  of  wife  shared  with  me  the  dangers 
and  the  privations  of  the  camp,  hovering  like 
an  angel  of  protection  and  of  inspiration  to 
duty.  I  replied  that  if  I  lived  through  the 
conflict  I  would  notify  his  wife  in  accordance 
with  his  request.  At  the  instant  the  battle 
ceased  I  sent  a  note  to  bis  wife,  not  telling 
her  that  he  was  dead,  as  I  believed,  but  that 
he  was  <  esperately  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in 
my  hands.  I  told  her  she  could  have  safe 
escort  through  my  lines  to  see  and  attend  her 
husband.  And  she  soon  arrived.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  battle  was  renewed,  and 
then,  in  that  hasty  retreat,  I  thought  no  more 
of  the  gallant  Barlow. 

“The  war  progressed  and  ended,  and, 
strangely  enough,  Barlow  recovered.  He  saw 
in  the  newspapers  that  a  Confederate  _  Gen. 
Gordon,  bearing  my  own  name  and  initials, 
and  who  was  a  cousin  of  mine  had  been  killed 
and  so  he  thought  I  was  dead.  Fifteen  years 
later  I  was  invited  one  evening  to  take  dinner 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Washington  and 
was  informed  that  I  would  meet  Gen.  Barlow. 
That  fact  did  not  impress  itself  upon  my  mind 
for  was  not  Gen.  Barlow  dead?  Had  I  not  left 
him  dying  in  bis  blood  stained  bed  of  clover? 
Gen.  Barlow  had  a  similar  reflection  about 
Gen.  Gordon.  As  we  were  sitting  at  the  table 
I  asked  Gen.  Barlow:  ‘Are  you  related  to 
the  Gen.  Barlow  who  was  killed  at  Gettys¬ 
burg?’ 

“  ‘I  am  the  man,’  he  said,  and  turning  to 
me  he  asked : 

“  ‘Are  you  related  to  the  Gen.  Gordon  who 
killed  me?’ 

“  ‘I  am  the  man,’  I  said.  The  scene  which 
followed  beggars  description.  Truth,  indeed, 
is  stranger  than  fiction.  But  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  friendship  born  in  the  midst  of  battle 
is  more  sacred  because  of  the  circumstances.” 
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(Tburcb  Construction 

anb  lEquipment. 

BRICK  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  church  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God 
may  well  be  as  beautiful  as  human  hands, 
guided  by  true  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Master, 
can  make  it.  Thus  doing,  we  shall  give  ex 
pression  to  our  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  art, 
and  this  all  the  more  certainly,  that  it  will  be 
but  an  incident  of  the  work  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  first  stone,  many  feet  out  of 
sight,  must  be  laid  in  rectitude,  and  all  the 
way  up  to  finial  and  cross  there  must  be  abso¬ 
lute  truthfulness ;  truth  in  sentiment,  motive, 
design  and  materials.  Every  sham  or  pretense 
built  into  the  Lord’s  house  has  an  element  of 
dishonesty  about  it  that  is  distressing  to  the 
reverent  worshipper.  Stone  columns  made  of 
stucco,  vaulted  stone  ceilings  made  of  plaster, 
stone  buttresses  made  of  wood,  brick  piers, 
crumbling  as  to  their  joints  and  warped  by 
the  sun,  perched  as  pinnacles  above  useless, 
weather-stained  buttresses,  and  crowned  with 
iron  head-dresses  or  devices  in  imitation  of 
stone  finials ;  stained  glass  windows  made  of 
paper  and  roof-timbers  made  of  hollow  boxes, 
are  abominations  to  even  well  meaning  men. 

If  the  church  be  a  wooden  one,  let  the  tim¬ 
bers  be  sound,  solid  and  strong.  If  it  be  of 
stone,  let  it  be  of  rock  truthfully  solid  and 
firm,  as  worthy  of  our  faith  and  trust.  If  we 
cannot  be  truthful  in  timber  or  stone,  then 
let  us  turn  to  simple  honest  brick. 

We  have  urged  the  use  of  brick  as  a  mate¬ 
rial  for  church  buildings,  affording,  as  it  does, 
opportunity  for  worthy  construction,  and  the 
expression  of  that  enduring  strength  which 
should,  if  possible,  enter  into  all  church  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  following  from  a  recent  issue  of 
“Architecture  and  Building”  points  our  moral 
with  some  notable  instances: 

“There  appears  to  be,  judging  by  the  little 
worthy  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  a  strange  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  Amer¬ 
ican  architects  against  the  use  of  brick  in 
church  architecture.  This  prejudice  can  only 
obtain  on  two  grounds:  First,  the  impression 
that  brick  is  an  ignoble  material  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  architecture ;  secondly,  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  material 
in  artistic  hands,  and  of  what  has  been  done 
by  architects  of  note  in  other  countries.  It 
will  unquestionably  be  better  for  American 
church  architecture  when  the  advantage  of 
using  artistic  brickwork  is  fully  recognized, 
and  when  our  architects  give  its  proper  treat¬ 
ment  the  attention  and  stud;  it  calls  for  and 
deserves. 

“When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  numerous 
churches  which  have  marked  the  revival  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England,  we 
cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  the  many  brick  churches  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  land — churches  which  bear 
no  evidences  of  economy  in  their  construction, 
no  signs  which  indicate  that  their  architects 
held  brick  as  an  inferior  or  undesirable  mate¬ 
rial  in  which  to  embody  their  artistic  concep¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  led  to 
recognize  the  self-evident  fact  that  their  archi¬ 
tects  adopted  brickwork  on  account  of  its 
value  in  color  and  its  general  suitableness  as 
a  material  for  both  exterior  and  interior  archi¬ 
tecture.  A  few  noteworthy  examples  will 
serve  to  accentuate  the  above  remarks.  The 
Church  of  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  built  by  William  Butterfield,  the  distin¬ 
guished  church  architect,  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  prominent  landmarks  in  the  Gothic 
Revival  in  England.  It  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a  brick  church  ;  red  and  black  brickwork  being 


freely  used  in  both  its  exterior  and  interior,  I 
associated  with  stone  in  the  former  and  with 
precious  marbles,  alabaster  and  other  decora¬ 
tive  materials  in  the  latter.  The  architecture 
is  in  the  most  elaborate  treatment  of  Mr.  But¬ 
terfield’s  special  style  of  Gothic,  and  there 
could  have  been  no  idea  of  economy  associated 
with  the  adoption  of  brickwork,  for  although 
the  church  is  by  no  means  large,  it  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  the  adjoining  clergy  house,  the  sum 
of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  Other  magnificent  brick  churches  by 
the  same  architect  are  St.  Alban’s,  Holborn, 
and  St.  Augustine’s,  Kensington  London,  and 
the  beautiful  Chapel  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
The  Church  of  St.  James  the  Less,  Garden 
Street,  Westminster,  is  another  noteworthy 
example  of  true  brick  church  architecture. 
This  interesting  work  was  designed  by  the 
late  George  Edmund  Street,  and  was  an  out¬ 
come  of  his  study  of  the  brick  and  marble 
architecture  of  Italy.  The  interior  of  this 
church  is  beautifully  carried  out  in  red  and 
black  brick,  relieved  by  buff  stone  inlaid  with 
designs  in  colored  cements.  Examples  of  brick 
church  building  of  a  singularly  bold  and  se¬ 
vere  character  are  furnished  by  the  several 
large  churches  erected  in  the  East  of  London 
and  elsewhere  by  James  Brooks.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  brick  interior  in  England  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  large  Church  of  St.  Margaret, 
Anfield,  Liverpool.  It  is  a  cruciform  church 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  long  and  very  lofty. 
Externally  it  is  built  of  local  gray  brick  re¬ 
lieved  with  red  and  black  brick  and  buff  stone  ; 
internally  it  is  finished  throughout  in  red  and 
black  pressed  brick,  with  columns  of  granite 
and  light  blue  gray  stone,  and  mouldings  and 
sculptured  work  in  light  buff  stone.  The  ef¬ 
fect  is  rich  and  harmonious. 

“The  proposed  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
for  Eckington,  Washington,  D.  C.,  designed 
by  the  same  architects,  will  illustrate  the 
simpler  treatment  of  interior  brickwork.  The 
church  is  to  be  built  of  rich  red  and  deep 
chocolate  brick  pointed  with  buff  mortar. 
The  columns  of  the  nave  are  to  be  of  polished 
red  granite,  with  bases,  bands  and  capitals  of 
stone.  Above  the  nave  arcade  is  a  lofty  clere¬ 
story,  the  windows  of  which  are  in  groups  of 
three,  divided  by  pilasters  of  brickwork  hav¬ 
ing  bases  and  capitals  of  stone. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  brick  church  archi¬ 
tecture  will  before  long  receive  the  attention 
it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  our  architects,  as 
its  use  will  go  far  to  change  the  prevailing  | 
taste  for  cheerless  plaster  work  interiors,  or 
the  still  more  objectionable  painted  decora¬ 
tion  which  is  at  the  present  time  so  common 
in  this  country.” 

The  manner  in  which  mosaics  are  now  made 
in  Venice  for  decorative  purposes  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  says  the  London  Architect,  fiom  the 
elaborate  system  used  by  the  ancients,  which 
consisted  in  fixing  the  tesserae  one  by  one  on 
the  cement  previously  applied  on  the  wall. 

1  The  modern  method  of  the  Venetian  school 
consists  in  executing  the  mosaic  in  the  work¬ 
shop,  by  having  the  tesserae  fixed  with  com¬ 
mon  paste  on  the  section  of  the  cartoon  as¬ 
signed  to  each  workman.  When  all  the  parts 
of  the  mosaic  are  complete  they  are  put  to 
gether  on  the  floor  or  on  a  special  wooden 
frame.  The  mosaic,  which  is  then  a  perfect 
representation  of  the  original  cartoon,  is  again 
divided  into  sections  on  the  reverse  side, 
marked  with  a  progressive  number,  and  care¬ 
fully  packed  to  be  sent  off  to  the  place  for 
which  it  is  intended.  The  surface  of  the  wall 
where  the  mosaic  is  to  be  fixed  is  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  cement,  into  which  the  sections  of 
the  mosaic  are  uniformly  pressed,  according 
to  their  numbers  and  the  key  plan  supplied  to 
the  fixers.  When  the  cement  has  hardened. 


the  paper  on  which  the  tesserse  have  been 
pasted  is  gently  taken  off,  and  the  faithful 
copy  of  the  original  cartoon  is  again  exhibited 
on  the  right  side. 
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Plans  For 
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Anywhere. 
Cost,  $t,500  to 

$150,000 
Work  Correct 
and  Modern 
Acoustics  and 
Ventilation 
Guaranteed. 
References: 
Hundreds  of  my 
Churches  in 
Daily  Use. 


I  Individual  I 
I  Communion  I 

5  Cups,  Cabinets  and  Tables,  adapted  to  the  cus-  g 
g  toms  and  usa,;es  of  all  brunches  of  the  Cbrlstiai,  g 
•  ;  church.  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  free.  = 
g  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Northville,  Mich,  i 
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BJENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cent  Manaeer 
Tuor,  A.  r..aud  AUlt  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 

FAVORABLY  KNOWN  SINCE4S9<:  nfir  r«F 
HAVE  FURmSMCDSS.Oe^^°^^-Hkl,l,\ 
fiMURCH,  SCHOOL  ft  OTHER.  JsMWUc 
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,  PEALS 
’inTho  World, 
PUREST  BELL  METAL.  (Cooper and  Tin.) 

_  Send  for  Price  and  Oataloaue.  _ 
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DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 

CORRECT  STYLES 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

AND 

ONNOUNGEMENTS 

NIOH  ORAOC  8TATIONCRT 
IMPORTCO  NOVELTIES 
LEATHER  OOOOS 


UNION  SQUARE 


S«  EAST  IAtm  street 


FOR  SALE. 

A  New  Parabolon 

Special  flagic  Lantern 

With  first-class  condensing  lenses  and  either 
the  No.  15  Parabolon  Oil  Lamp  or  No.  15  Oxy- 
Hydrogen  Jet  and  Hood. 

This  is  a  first-class  lantern  for  use  in  Church, 
Sunday-school  or  'Christian  Endeavor  work 
It  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Full  information 
given  on  application  to 

THE  E¥ANGEUST  PUB  CO. 


November  14,  1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Financial  Prospect. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  general  business 
aspect  has  greatly  changed  for  the  better  or 
for  the  worse,  during  the  past  week.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  disturbance  continue,  but  are  not  so 
immediately  threatening  as  at  the  opening  of 
the  last  week,  and  some  others  have  entered  in 
of  a  more  assuring  tenor.  Everywhere  almost, 
out  of  this  city,  the  November  popular  vote 
has  seemed  to  favor  the  Republican  party  whose 
distinctive  doctrine  is  its  tariff  advocacy. 
The  venerable  Ohio  Senator  Sherman  was 
prompt  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  results  were 
fairly  known:  “One  thing  can  be  counted  on 
as  a  reasonable  certainty.  We  will  restore  the 
duty  on  wool  and  probably  revise  other  sched 
ules  so  as  to  meet  the  conditions  facing  us.” 
Thus  when  Congress  comes  together  some¬ 
thing  may  be  done  to  bring  the  government 
revenue  up  to  its  scale  of  expenditure.  And 
this  is  a  cheering  prospect. 

The  state  of  the  public  finances,  the  strength 
of  the  foreign  exchange  market,  and  above 
all  the  aspect  of  political  affairs  in  Turkey 
have  been  the  chief  elements  of  influence  and 
disturbance.  The  liquidation,  or  settling  up, 
in  the  stock  market  have  further  depressed 
prices  there,  even  in  the  face  of  continued 
good,  and  in  most  cases,  increased  earnings. 
The  rates  of  foreign  exchange  ruled  above 
the  gold  shipping  point,  but  there  was  no  call 
for  the  precious  metal  to  go  abroad  last  week. 

The  money  market  was  not  influenced  by 
rumors  of  war.  Banks  and  trust  companies 
continued  2  per  cent,  as  their  minimum  rate. 
Time  money  was  in  light  demand.  Good  notes 
were  in  demand,  with  rates  at  3  1-2  per  cent, 
for  three  months,  and  4  per  cent,  for  six. 

The  activity  of  trade  has  continued  for  the 
good  reason  that  our  exchanges  are  on  a  per 
fectly  sound  basis  the  country  over.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  better  indication  of  this  than  the 
returns  of  bank  clearings.  The  Financial 
Chronicle  has  just  compiled  a  statement  for 
the  month  of  October,  and  it  shows  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  month  last  year  of 
nearly  one  thousand  million  dollars.  The 
ratio  of  improvement  is  22.1  per  cent.,  and 
this  follows  over  6  per  cent,  increase  last 
year. 

The  New  York  Sun  says  there  is  joy  along 
the  towpath  between  Buffalo  and  Albany  and 
between  Oswego  and  Syr.acn8e  because  the 
proposition  to  expend  $9,000,000  in  improving 


A  Solid  7% 
Investment 


We  offer  our  6% 
gold  bonds  for  a  short 
time  at  90. 

You  may  easily  satisfy 
yourself  as  to  their 
unquestionable  safety 
by  writing  us  for 
full  particulars, 
references,  etc. 


Roseland  Improvement  Co., 
178  Devonshire  Street,  -  BOSTON. 
CLARK  J.  BROWN,  Trees. 


the  two  main  canal  waterways  of  the  State  is 
successful.  Those  citizens  who  live  along  the 
line  of  the  Oswego  and  Champlain  canals  are 
also  happy,  as  the  improvement  will  benefit 
them.  The  law  makes  about  $4,000,000  im¬ 
mediately  available.  On  January  1st  that 
amount  of  canal  bonds  will  be  placed  on  the 
market.  New  York’s  canals,  the  chief  of 
which,  the  Erie  Canal,  was  completed  in  1825, 
have  cost  collectively  for  construction  and  re¬ 
pairs,  the  sum  of  $100,000,000.  The  canal  sys¬ 
tem  now  comprises  640  miles  of  navigable 
canals  and  84  miles  of  feeders.  There  are  261 
locks,  1,100  bridges,  93  waste  weirs,  and  365 
culverts  What  the  new  law,  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  which  the  people  authorized,  provides, 
is  the  deepening  of  the  Erie  and  Oswego 
canals  to  nine  feet,  and  of  the  Champlain 
Canal  to  seven  feet,  at  an  expense  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $9,000,000.  All  single  locks  on  the  Os¬ 
wego  Canal,  and  those  on  the  Erie  Canal,  are 
to  be  lengthened  and  equpiped  with  proper 
hydraulic  machinery,  not  only  for  drawing 
boats  in  and  out  of  the  locks,  but  also  for 
operating  the  lock  gates. 

Banks  and  their  uncl.aimed  deposits  are, 
says  the  Glasgow  (Scotland)  Citizen,  a  subject 
which  is  aired  every  now  and  again.  The 
Scotsman  is  a  saving  and  often  a  secre¬ 
tive  individual,  and  unclaimed  deposits  are 
credited  with  having  built  the  palatial  edifices 
of  the  great  banks  in  Edinburgh.  An  interest¬ 
ing  example  of  how  deposit  moneys  may  lie 
and  lie  for  years  and  years,  and  only  come  to 
light  through  accident,  is  just  now  talked  of 
on  the  Exchange.  A  few  years  ago  a  Glasgow 
gentleman  died,  and  among  his  possessions 
was  an  old  desk.  This  fell  to  one  of  his  heirs. 
Quite  recently  a  lady  connected  with  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  struck  with  the  similarity  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  of  furniture  to  one  she  had  herself,  and 
expressed  curiosity  as  to  whether  it  had.  like 
her  desk,  a  secret  drawer.  Examination  was 
made,  and  sure  enough,  a  drawer  was  found, 
and  in  it  two  deposit  receipts  for  sums  aggre¬ 
gating  something  over  £300.  These  deposits 
were  dated  away  back  between  thirty  and 
forty  years,  and  one  of  them  was  on  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank.  There  they  had  lain  for 
over  a  generation,  and  might,  but  for  their 
accidental  discovery,  have  remained  till  the 
crack  of  doom.  They  were,  of  couise,  duly 
presented,  the  one  to  the  Assets  Company, 
and  acknowledged,  and  interest  paid  on 
them.  The  point  that  arises  is  whether 
banks  should  not,  by  law,  publish  at  stated 
periods  lists  of  their  deposits  on  which  for  a 
given  number  of  years  no  interest  has  been 
claimed. 
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Real  Estate. 
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All  you  have  ffuensed 
about  life  Insurance 
may  be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  l-ruth 
send  for  “How  and 
IF/tj/.”  We  pay  post¬ 
age 
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School  Bonds 


have  long  been  known 
to  careful  people,  as 
among  the  safest  invest¬ 
ments.  We  sell  them 
netting  5%  to  6%. 

Write  us  for  further 
information. 
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WILLIAM  T.  SOLDER,  Financial  Agent, 
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Brown  Bros.  Co., 


PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALITMORE. 

CONNEC.’En  BY  PKIV.TE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  lirst-class  Invest-  1 11  A’actiii niif 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  »  CotlllLIll 
celve  accouuts  of  Banks.  Bnnkeis’  (  or- 
p« .'Btinns.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  ttnpll  I’itllkC 
vera.'ie  terms,  and  make  collection  of  loH-lll  ItlLQ. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
l^anada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  forelga 
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0  Real  Estate  and  Mortgage  Loans.  Money 
placed  on  approved  security  at  6  &  7  per  cent. 


Watch  this  Ad.  It  May  Not  Appear  Again. 
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SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
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Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  Stic.  lor  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
‘100  page  book. 
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Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
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or  executor. 
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HEN'KY  M.  FIELD.  D.D..  Editor. 
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Terrs  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  po'-tage. 
For  two  years  In  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Advbrtisino  Rates.  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  Ki 
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Presbyterian 

Album. 


We  have  had  reprinted  on  a  fine 
coated  paper  the  most  interesting  of  the 
portraits  and  views  illustrating  Presby¬ 
terian  history  which  have  appeared  in 
THE  EVANGELIST  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  contents  of  this.  The 
Evangelist’s  Presbyterian  Album, 
No.  I ,  is  as  follows ; 

,/o/i»  Calriit.  From  Ary  Scheffer’s 
portrait. 

.S'f.  Peter’s,  ilenera.  The  sr'ene  of 
Calvin’s  pulpit  eUHiuence. 

•loliM  Knox.  From  one  of  the  most 
authentic  jrartraits. 

•John  Knox’s  House..  In  High  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

tirare  of  John  Knox.  By  St.  Giles, 
Edinburgh. 

.St.  (Hies  Cathedral.  Edinburgh. 

Grey  friars  Churrh  and  Church¬ 
yard.  Edinburgh. 

Martyrs’  Monument.  Greyfriars 
Churchyard,  Edinburgh. 

Jerusalem  Chamber.  Westminster 
Abbey.  M’here  the  Westminster 
Assembly  met  in  1613. 

This  Album  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
age  paid,  for  25  cents ;  and  we  ask  our 
readers’  attention  to  this 


Special  Offer ! 


Wishing  to  recognize  the  prompt  pay-  2 
ment  of  subscriptions  in  advance,  we  T 
will  send  this  Album  FREE  and  postpaid  i 
to  any  subscriber  who  pays  for  his  2 
EVANGELIST  up  to  and  for ’96  before 
December  15.  1895.  Remember  also.  i> 
that  $5  pays  for  two  years  strictly  in  ad-  <  ^ 
vance,  the  subscriber  getting  the  Album  J  ^ 
in  addition.  <  t 

Will  not  our  subscribers  who  realize  n 
the  value  of  promptness,  enable  us  to  ^  ^ 
send  them,  with  our  thanks  and  holiday  i  * 
compliments,  this  unique  Album,  which  i » 
will  make  so  interesting  and  acceptable  1  * 
a  Christmas  present  ?  <  > 

Examine  the  label  on  your  wrapper.  4  ^ 
If,  for  example,  it  reads  Dec.  26,  1895,  it  1  ^ 
means  that  you  have  paid  to  that  date.  *  ► 
By  sending  $3.  therefore,  before  Dec.  <  y 
1 5,  or  $5  for  two  years,  you  may  claim  { ^ 
The  Evangelist’s  Presbyterian  Ai-  *> 
bum,  No.  1.  iy 

We  trust  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  dis-  ^  ^ 
tribute  some  thousands  of  these  Albums.  *  * 
THE  EVANGELIST,  o 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  i  y 
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PRESS  iTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  a  special  meet- 
iug  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday.  Nov.  l«tb,  at  lO.M 
A.M.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  S.  C. 

■■ 

The  mootbly  pray*  r  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  Home  Mi8^iou8  wi'i  tie  held  Tuesday. 
Nov.  19.  at  158  Fifth  A\enue,  coiner  20th  St.,  at  10;3H  a.m. 
All  Preshyterian  women  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

CHURCH  AND  BALL  LIGHTING. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  enthusiasm  for,  or  even 
much  interest  in,  any  cause  or  purpose  can  bemtiaiaiiied 
iu  a  poorly  lighted  cnurcli  or  hall.  The  perfect  light  for 
an  audieuce  room  is  one  that  is  neither  dim  nor  glaring, 
hut  clear  and  mellow,  Th“  best  means  of  obtaining  such 
a  light  is  the  use  of  Bailey’s  compound  light  spreait- 
ing  Reflectors.  T'lev  are  made  in  different  sty'es  and 
many  handsome  designs,  for  use  with  gas,  electricity  and 
oil.  With  either  ot  these  mediums,  they  produce  a 
bright,  soft  light  that  floods  and  perfectly  illuminates 
every  portion  of  the  roi'm.  The  r-flectors  are  made  of 
corrugated  silver-plated  glass.  Tlie  manutactuiers 

f:uaraotee  them  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  A  caia- 
ogue  and  price  list  will  be  ii  ai’ed  tree  to  any  one  asking 
for  it,  by  the  Hailey  Reflector  Co.,  Liberty  and  First 
Avenues,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

SATISFACTORILY  ANSWERED. 

The  Editor  of  Christisn  Work  although  personally  con¬ 
vinced  by  a  visit  to  the  manufactory  of  The  Larkin  Soap 
Mfg.  Co  ,  and  by  personal  use  of  their  goofla  in  his  owe 
household,  of  tne  merit  of  the  wonderful  offers  this  Com¬ 
pany  makes,  one  of  whi’h  is  adver  ised  in  our  columns, 
desired  to  obtain  a  consensus  of  opinion  of  their  goods 
from  subscr'bers  of  that  paper,  who  had  become  patrous 
of  The  Lai  kin  Soap  Co.,  and  the-e  are  some  of  the  re¬ 
plies  he  r-ceived  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  which  he  mailed 
to  each:  ‘-I  consider  the  box  of  Soap  worth  $10(11  alone 
without  the  Chautauqua  Desk,  and  would  uot  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  advi-e  any  of  my  friends  to  send  for  it. 

I  expect  soon  to  order  another  box.”  Another:  ”We 
will  patronize  them  again.”  It  is  very  gratifying  to  a 
publisher  to  learn  that  an  advertisement  wliich  has  ap-  j 
peared  in  his  paper  has  proved  so  satisfactory,  even 
though  the  offers  made  by  the  advertiser  seem  prodigious. 

‘•CLYDE  LINE,” 

N*w  York,  Charleston,  Jacksonville,  Fla,,  and  all 
Interior  Points  .South  and  Southwest. 

Through  from  New  York  to  Jacksonville.  FU.,  without 
change.  Time  from  two  to  three  da>s  including  half-a- 
day’s  stop  in  the  old.  histnric  city  of  Charleston,  S.  1 '. 
Elegant,  new,  fast,  steel  steamships,  finest  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Coast.  A  trip  by  the ’’Clyde  Line”  is  a  combination 
of  safety,  comlort  and  pleasure.  Write  “Clyde  Line,” 
New  York,  for  descriptive  matter,  mailed  free. 

SOLID  THROUGH  TRAINS, 

No  Change  of  Cars  of  Any  Class. 

Entire  trains  consisting  of  baggage  cars.  Buffet  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cara  id  Elegant  Day  Coaches,  Lighted  by  Gas. 
Heated  by  -team  and  with  all  the  modern  improvemects 
are  run  Is’tween  New  York  and  Chicago  every  day  in 
the  year  via  West  Shore  and  Nickel  Plate  Roads.  ‘  Superb 
Dining  Ora  west  of  Buffalo  and  coaches  in  charge  of 
uniformed  Colored  Porters.  For  lowest  rates  via  this 
popular  rouie  aoply  to  your  nearest  ticket  agent  or 
siidress  F.  J.  Moore,  Gen’l  Ag't,  Nickel  Plate  Road, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  13 

MARRIAGES. 

Bucher— Brandt.— At  Mount  Joy.  Pa.,  on  Oct.  31. 
1895.  by  Rev.  David  Conway.  Dr.  Fred  C.  Bucher  ot 
Wiightsville,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Estelia  Brandt  of  Mount  Joy. 

Forstai.d— Logan.  At  the  North  Presbyterian  Church, 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  29,  1895,  hi  the  Rev.  Henry  D. 
Lindsay,  I  i.T).,  Mr.  Watson  Fiirstall  of  New  York  and 
Miss  Eduah  Logau  of  Allegheny. 


DuLi.ES.— Entered  into  rest  at  Philadelphia  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Nov.  2d,  Natal'ne  Baynard  Dulles,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  W.  Dulles.  D.D. 

WikOFE.— At  Mount  Joy.  Pa..  Oct.  26,  189.5,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  C.  Wikoff.  aged  87  years. 

WOODIi.AWN  CKMKTKRY. 
'\irOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
»»  road  Office. No.  20  East  23d  Mreet. 

MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  geaiite  marbleand  stone. 
Coris'spondeuee  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
HandlxHik.  J.  &  K.  Lamb.  .59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 

i(  on  A  ORDERS  IN  THREE  WEEKS;”  ‘‘10  Orders  In 
41  11 1  every  Pi  calls:”  ‘‘$5  to  flO  every  day  of  the  year;” 
WW  “130  orders  In  days.”  Terms  free.  Outfit,  :(0c. 

Jamks  II.  Eakle,  Publisher,  Boston. 


Something  to  Remember. 

Since  the  iniroiluction  of  Dr.  H.  James’  Consumption 
AND  Nasal  Catarrh  Remedies  into  this  country,  the 
demand  for  them  has  become  so  great  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Slates  and  Canada,  that  we  have  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  establish  centres  or  agencies  in  different  local¬ 
ities  for  the  accommodation  of  our  patients. 

In  future  you  can  obtain  Dr.  H.  James’  Imported  Prep¬ 
aration  of  Indian  He  ■  p  from  the  following  ageccies : 

JOHN  D.  PARK  &  SON,  Cincinatti.  O. 

RICHARDSON  &  CO..  St  Louis,  Mo. 

FULLER  &  FULLER,  Chicago,  til. 

R.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

GEORGE  C.  GOODWIN.  Boston.  Mass. 

McKesson  &  bobbins.  New  York  City. 

GEO.  A.  KELLEY  &  CO..  Pittshurg.  Pa. 

C.  N.  CRITrENTON,  New  York  City, 

and  if  they  fail  you  send  to  us  direct.  A  sinyle  buttle  ivill 
satisfy  the  most  skeptic^il.  and  will  break  up  a  fresh  cold 
in  twenty  -four  hours.  $2..50  per  bottle,  or  three  bottles 
for  $6.50.  Pills  and  Ointment  $l  25  each. 

Craddock  &  Co.,  1032  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1  proprietors.  Circulars  and  certificates  free. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— Farewell  to  a  Pastor.— On  the 
evening  of  the  8th  inst.  the  Rev.  A.  Dunlop  King  of 
the  West  51st  street  Presbyterian  church,  this  city, 
was  tendered  a  farewell  recejitlon  by  that  congre¬ 
gation.  Mr.  McWilliam  presided,  and  was  accom¬ 
panied  to  the  platform  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Freshman, 
late  of  Newark,  N.  .1.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie  of  the 
Scotch  Presliyterian  Church,  and  Messrs.  T.  Coch¬ 
rane,  M.  Tolinie  and  H.  .Maepherson,  each  of  whom 
spoke  in  kindly  terms  of  their  association  with  the 
guest  of  the  evening.  Letters  of  apology  for  ab¬ 
sence  were  received  from  the  Rev.  Drs.  .John  Hall, 
Chambers,  I^ampie,  Douglas  and  Birch.  An  excel¬ 
lent  program  of  Scotch  music  was  taken  part  in  by 
Misses  Brown,  Houck,  ,1.  Gibson,  V.  A.  Murray, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Calderwood,  E.  L.  Campbell,  and 
Shaw.  The  Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw  also  contributed 
a  number  of  songs.  The  Rev.  Mr.  King  in  his  ad- 
(iress  spoke  feelingly  of  his  severance  from  those 
with  whom  he  had  toiled  for  the  past  three  years 
ancl  a  half.  The  Presbytery  and  the  congregation 
de.sired  a  continuance  of  his  connection  with  the  51st 
street  Church,  but  he  felt  that  it  must  eud,  for  the 
present  at  least. 

The  Rev.  P.  B.  Tompkins  received  a  call  to  the 
new  St.  .James  (Colored)  Presbyterian  Church  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  Presbytery.  In  the  days  of 
Henry  Highland  Garnet,  D.D.,  whose  remains,  with 
those  of  Hopkins,  rest  in  far  Ijberia,  there  was  a 
strong  colored  church  here  in  New  York.  The 
present  enterpri.se  is  promising  well. 

Yonkers.  —  IVcsUninster  ChitrcJi.  —  The  Rev. 
George  R.  Cutting  having  completed  his  liftli  yt'ar 
as  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Young  People’s  Association  of  the  church  gave 
a  sociable  in  celebration  of  the  event  oii  Thursday 
evening,  Nov.  7th,  which  ended  uji  mo.st  happily 
with  the  presentation  of  a  gold  watch  hearing  this 
'  inscription:  Presented  to  Rev.  George  R.  Cutting 
by  his  friends  of  the  Westminster  Preshyterian 
Church,  Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7th,  18'J5.  The  exer¬ 
cises  which  pre(X‘ded  and  followed  tlie  presentation 
were  participated  in  by  Mr  W.  H.  Scott,  a  trustee 
of  the  church,  by  Elder  Ralph  E.  Prime,  of  the  First 
Preshyterian  church,  by  Mr.  Walter  Thomas  who 
pre-ented  the  gift.  Pastor  Cutting  responded  with 
due  aporeciatioii,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Charles* E.  Allison.  And  this  was  not  all.  Elder 
Wm.  McKim  hereupon  presented  a  handsome  bronze 
clock  to  the  pastor’s  wife,  eliciting  her  warm  thanks. 
Good  singing  and  cake  and  coffee  completed  the 
occasion. 

S.tCKET’s  Harbor.— This  old  and  li'storic  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  under  the  leadership  of  its  young 
pastor.  Rev.  Bailie  Brown,  a  last  year’s  graduate  of 
Auburn  Seminary,  has  great  reason  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  A  debt  of  over  83(XJ  lias  been 
wipwl  out  and  the  parsonage  placed  iu  thorough 
repair,  so  that  now  there  is  uot  one  cent  of  debt 
upon  the  church.  Pews  are  well  rented,  and  our 
finances  in  splendid  condition.  A  beautiful  new' 
“.Johnson”  pipe  organ  has  just  Jieen  built  and  paid 
for.  The  pastor’s  salary  ($1,000)  is  promptly  paid 
before  the  first  day  of  ever.v  month.  An  attentive 
and  earnest  congregation,  liberal  and  tolerant  in 
their  views,  and  growing  in  spirituality;  a  large 
and  active  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian 
Einieavor;  and  a  flourishing  weekly  meeting  for 
jirayer  and  social  intercourse,  are  in  themselves  en¬ 
couraging  signs.  Himself  “a  New  Yorker,”  our 
pastor  has  brought  to  hear  in  his  work  among  us, 
many  of  the  methods  in  vogue  iu  the  large  city 
churches  with  iileasing  success.  A  “I’astor’s  As¬ 
sistant”  is  puhlishetl  every  week  in  the  year  in  the 
interest  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Sacket’s  Har- 
lior  and  eiiited  by  the  pastor.  T'he  average  attend¬ 
ance  has  increased  in  six  months  from  40  to  1.50  in 
the  moniings,  and  from  ‘200  to  ‘250  in  the  evenings. 

M.  C.  P. 

Troy.— The  Rev.  George  T.  Berry  was  installed  in 
the  Second-street  Church  of  Troy  on  Nov.  7.  The 
mo<lerator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  the  Rev.  John 
•J.  Henning,  presided  and  put  the  constitutional 
(piestions;  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Berry,  the  father  of 
the  new  pastor,  preached  the  sermon;  and  the 
charges  were  given  to  the  pastor  by  the  Rev.  Hector 
Hall,  D.  1).,  and  to  the  people  hj’  the  Rev.  Theophi- 
lus  P.  Sawin. 

S.4LEM. — The  installation  of  the  Rev.  Edward  P. 
Sprague,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  over  the  church  of  Salem, 
was  held  on  Nov.  8.  The  moderator  (iresided,  the 
Rev.  Theophilus  P.  Sawin  preached  the  sermon, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Johnson  charged  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  the  Rev  Dr.  Hector  Hall  the  people.  Both 
these  churches  have  a  bright  hope  for  God's  bless¬ 
ing  in  the  new  pastorates. 

Addison. — The  village  of  Addison  (the  Rev.  D. 
Mackay  pastor)  has  lieen  visited  with  a  gracious  re¬ 
vival,  and  the  churches  have  been  gathering  much 
fruit.  These  union  services  were  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Evangelist  W.  E.  Geil  and  held  in  an  im¬ 
mense  tent,  which  was  crowded  every  night.  Three 
hundred  were  converted. 

Syr.acuse. — The  Rev.  Smith  Ordway  tendered  his 
resiiniation  as  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church 
on  Sabbath  A.M.,  Nov.  3d,  and  it  will  be  acted  upon 
by  Presbytery  at  the  First  Church  on  the  moming^ 
of  Nov.  i7th'  at  ten  o’clock.  The  church  at  Sodus 
has  tendered  Mr.  Ordway  ahearty  call  to  that  charge. 

COHOCTON. — The  Cohocton  Preshyterian  church, 
of  which  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Sw’an  is  pastor,  at  its  recent 
communion  service  received  sixteen  members  oa 
confession  of  faith.  This  church  is  not  only  in- 
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«rea.sing  in  membership,  but  ia  also  adding  an 
annex  to  its  building  of  eighteen  by  forty-two  feet. 

Bkownvillk.— The  sacrament  of  the  l^ord’s  Sup¬ 
per  was  observeil  at  the  Presbyterian  church  here 
on  Sunday,  Nov.  3d,  on  which  occasion  pastor  and 
people  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  reception  of 
five  memlMjrs  into  the  church,  four  of  these  being 
on  profession  of  theirfaith  and  one  by  letter.  There 
were  three  others  that  had  intended  to  join  at  this 
time,  but  circumstances  prevented.  The  pastor, 
the  Itev.  W.  C.  Peabody,  feels  especially  encouraged, 
since  tbis  is  the  first  communion  service  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  here  since  his  installution  as  pastor.  This 
IMJople  have  a  very  beautiful  new  church,  dedicaietl 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  free  front  debt. 
Pastor  Peatutdy  was  installed  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  34th.  The  Rev.  Allen  M.  Dulles  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Watertown  preached  the 
sermon,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  gave  the  charge 
to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  James  Robertson  of 
Waddington  that  to  the  people. 

Jasper. — The  Rev.  Chas.  McCarthy  closed  his 
labors  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  .lasper 
Nov.  10th.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  church  to  fill  the 
vacancy  as  .soon  as  possible. 

Westport. — Evangelist  E.  P.  Marvin  is  holding 
a  series  of  meetings  in  Westport,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 
As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Rev.  Mr.  .Mar¬ 
vin  was  long  an  esteemed  pastor  in  IxKtkport,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse. — The  East  Genesee  Church  of  Syracuse 
has  culled  the  Rev.  Granville  P.  Sewall. 

Elmira. — The  Franklin-street  Church  has  called 
the  Rev.  Fred.  L.  Benedict. 

Milton.— The  church  of  Milton-on-the-Hudson 
has  called  the  Rev.  George  Allen. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  has  dismissed  the 
Rev.  A.  N.  Raven  to  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon, 
where  he  has  accepted  a  call  from  the  Westminster 
Church  of  Miffiintown,  Pa.  The  church  of  Hacketts- 
town,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fioiirishing  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Newton, 'has  called  to  its  pulpit  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Chapman  of  Philadelphia. 

Pater.son. — The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Rev. 
David  W.  Hutchinson  as  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Paterson  was  appropriately 
celebrated  on  Nov.  3.  The  pulpit  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  potted  plants  by  the  ladies  of  the 
congregation.  Interesting  services  were  held 
throughout  the  day,  and  pastor  and  people  rejoic^ 
together.  Ten  years  ago  this  congregation  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  poorest  church  building  in  the  city. 
To  day  it  has  the  finest  edifice,  with  one  exception, 
in  Paterson. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wilkes  Barre.  —  The  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  city  had  a  very  large  acce.ssion  to  its 
membership  at  the  last  communion  service,  which 
was  held  the  37th  of  October.  The  attendance  at 
the  .service  was  so  large  that  the  aisles  had  to  be 
used  by  putting  chairs  in  them.  Ninety-three  per- 
■sons  were  accepted  into  membership  of  the  church, 
eleven  being  by  letter  from  other  churches  and 
eighty-two  upon  profession  of  faith.  The  activity 
and  capacity  for  work  shown  by  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Thornton  A.  Mills,  who  came  here  from  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.  I.,  about  four  years  ago.  is  remarkable. 
Connected  with  the  church  is  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  the  largest  and  most  active  in  this  county. 
The  Sunday-school,  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  M.  L.  Driesbach,  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  and  is  increasing  rapidly  in  attendance.  This 
large  acces.sion  to  the  church  memlier.ship  is  in  a 
measure  due  to  the  labors  of  Evangelist  B.  Fay 
Mills  (tbe  pastor’s  brother)  and  his  associates,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Iiiederwolf  and  Mr.  Hillis,  who  spent  a 
week  holding  revival  services  here  early  in  October. 
Among  those  who  united  with  the  church  were 
many  heads  of  families  and  young  men  whose  ages 
ranged  from  30  to  30  years.  T.  AV.  1 . 

Scranton  — The  Presbyterian  Cleric  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Dr.  Logan’s  study  Oct.  38th.  Offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  the  Rev.  G. 
E.  Guild;  vice-president,  the  Rev.  N.  F.  Stahl;  sec¬ 
retary,  Dr.  S.  C.  Logan;  treasurer.  Dr.  C.  E.  Robin¬ 
son.  A  discussion  regarding  the  mission  work 
among  the  Slavs  in  that  region  was  then  taken  up. 
Further  conference  on  this  subject  will  be  continue 
at  the  next  meeting. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  has 
been  lecturing  to  the  students  of  the  Bible  Institute 
at  9  and  11  a.m.  each  day  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

- The  Association  week  of  prayer,  Nov.  10-17,  is 

observed  by  special  meetings  each  evening  in  Asso¬ 
ciation  Hall.  Leaders  are  appointed,  anti  all  young 

men  invited  to  attend. - A  splendid  bancjuet  was 

given  in  honor  of  Chairman  Warner,  Frederick  B. 
Pratt  and  Richard  C.  Morse  of  New  York,  members 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  As.sociation,  at  the  Union  lieague  Club 
Nov.  5.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  presided,  and  the 
vi.siting  members  and  aliout  .seventy-five  other  mem 
bersof  the  International  Committw  di.scussed  im¬ 
portant  questions  of  the  Association  work. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — Fort  Street. — The  Rev.  John  Reid.  D.D.. 
late  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  thcpa.stor-electofthis  cnurch, 
began  his  labors  on  Sunday  last,  Nov.  10.  Dr.  Reid 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  late  charge,  and  just 
before  going  to  Detroit  he  and  Mrs.  Reid  were  given 
a  very  largely  attended  reception  and  farewell.  At 
the  same  time  thev  were  presented  with  130  pieces 
of  table  silver.  The  presentation  was  made  on  lie- 
half  of  the  subscribers  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Baird,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  described 
himself  as  the  oldest  friend  of  Dr.  Reid  present,  and 


the  only  one  who  could  call  him  both  pupil  and 
pastor.  It  was,  he  added,  close  on  thirty  years 
since  Dr.  Reid  became  his  pupil.  While  joining  the 
people  of  Yonkers  in  regretting  his  departure,  he 
wished  him— as  he  was  sure  they  all  did — every  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  new  sphere  of  usefulness.  Dr.  Reid  made 
a  feeling  and  appropriate  reply.  A  number  of  suit¬ 
able  presents  were  also  made  to  the  members  of  Dr. 
Reid’s  familv. 

Memorial. — The  Rev.  ,1.  B.  Wallace,  lately  of 
Saginaw,  who  was  called  to  succeed  the  Rev.  1).  M. 
Cooper,  D.D.,  so  long  the  loved  and  faithful  pastor 
of  Memorial  Church,  began  bis  labors  on  Sunday, 
Nov.  3.  [Dr.  Cooper  has  been  spending  a  few  days 
in  New  York,  and  it  ha.a  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
meet  him  and  Mrs.  Cooper.— Ed.  Ev.] 

Flint. — The  installation  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Neill 
as  pastor  of  this  church  occurred  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Oct.  39.  The  Rev.  A.  Beamer  of  Port 
Huron  presided;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  D.D., 
of  Lake  Forest,  preached  the  sermon;  Rev.  J.  M. 
Patterson  of  Detroit  gave  the  charge  to  the  people, 
and  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Goodwiliie  of  Port  Huron  the 
charge  to  the  pastor. 

Saginaw.— News  has  been  received  here  of  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  George  E.  Woodhull  of  Japan,  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  S.  Woodhull  of  tbis  city. 
Mr.  Woodhull  was  for  seven  years  a  faithful  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  his  death  is  a  loss  to  tbe  church  as 
well  as  to  his  family.  He  died  of  typhoid  fever  Oct. 
11,  leaving  a  wife  and  three  children  His  father 
has  the  sympathy  of  all  his  friends. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— The  annual  Thanksgiving  dinner 
for  young  men  away  from  home  will  be  served  in 
As.sociation  Hall,  and  besides  the  bountiful  meal, 
there  will  be  music  and  addresses  in  the  evening. 

- The  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey  of  the  Chicago  Avenue 

Church  delivers  a  course  of  lectures  in  A.ssociation 
Hall  beginninii  Nov.  31. 

Racine. — The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  (the  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Nickerson  pastor)  has  given  $475  to  Missions  during 
the  past  year,  which  is  the  largest  amount  given  by 
any  young  people’s  society  for  Missions  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin 

Juneau.— The  Presbyterian  church  in  Juneau 
has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Ijeonard 
S.  Sprout,  ruling  elder.  He  died  Nov.  4,  aged  75 
years.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Turner  of  Horicon  and  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Johnson  of 
Beaver  Dam. 

MINNESOTA. 

M.4NKATO.— The  present  pastor  of  this  church, 
the  Rev.  Lee  W.  Beattie,  left  Cambridge,  N.  Y., 
two  years  ago  to  accept  its  call  in  the  progressive 
city  of  ManKato,  that  is  noted  not  only  for  the 
place  of  tbe  hanging  of  thirty-nine  Indians  on  one 
gallows  during  the  Sioux  War  of  1863,  but  as  the 
seat  of  a  vigorous  Presbyterianism.  There  was  at 
the  time  referred  to  a  congregation  of  about  335 
members  worshipping  in  an  over-crowded  brick 
church.  The  foundation  of  an  elegant  new  stone 
church  was  already  luid  across  the  way,  but  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  panic  work  was  suspended.  Amidst  ev¬ 
ery  financial  discouragement  we  went  to  work  and 
completed  the  walls,  enclo.sed  the  building,  finished 
off  the  lecture-room  and  basement,  so  that  now  we 
have  an  audience  room  beautifully  frescoeti,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  500,  with  ten  Sunday-school 
clas.s-rooms,  a  pastor’s  study,  a  large  dining-room, 
kitchen  with  gas  range,  sewing  room,  and  all  mod¬ 
ern  appointment.s.  ladies’  parlors  and  cloak  riKims 
all  heated  by  aflr>t-raoe  steam  plant  co.siing  $1,700. 
Amidst  these  hanl  times  we  raised  $33,000,  so  that 
everything  is  paid  for,  and  we  have  $1,000  ahead 
with  which  we  are  now  trying  to  finish  jff  the  main 
auditorium.  We  shall  need  $3,0(X),  which  will  be 
forthcoming.  Amidst  all  this  our  benevolences 
have  increased,  and  five  weeks  ago  we  took  up  a 
collection  for  the  million  dollar  fund  of  nearly  $300. 
The  membership  has  increased  to  447,  38  being  added 
at  the  communion  last  Sabbath,  all  adults,  and 
many  of  them  young  men  and  prominent  business 
men  of  the  city.  The  seating  capacity  is  tested  to 
tbe  utmost;  an  encouraging  feature  of  the  work 
has  been  the  interest  of  the  young  men,  crowding 
the  evening  service.  Besides  we  have  in  these  two 
years  erected  a  mission  chapel  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  which  is  paid  for,  has  a  Sunday-school  of 
300  scholars,  and  now  we  have  a  young  man  to 
take  hold  of  the  work  there  and  preach  each  Sab¬ 
bath.  This  church  is  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the 
city.  Indeed  this  is  the  largest  church  in  Northern 
Minnesota.  The  pastor  is  now  giving  a  course  of  Sab¬ 
bath  evening  lectures  on  the  history  of  Christianity, 
and  the  attendance  is  large  and  much  interestetl.  W e 
had  Dr.  Egbert  of  St.  Paul  with  us  (luring  the  re¬ 
cent  .session  of  Presbytery,  and  his  goixi  and  timely 
words  have  left  a  powerful  impre.ssion  on  our  com¬ 
munity. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Weal,  Va. — This  church,  four  miles  west  of 
Chatham,  has  recently  enjoyed  a  delightful  series 
of  meetings,  conducted  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  G. 
W.  Belk,  and  the  Rev.  C.  W.  .Maxwell  of  Danville, 
Va.  The  results  .so  far  are  fifteen  additions  to  the 
church,  of  whom  thirteen  were  baptized,  and  a  re¬ 
newed  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  members.  The  change 
in  the  Weal  neigliljorhood  within  four  and  a  half 
years  has  been  great.  Where  there  was  not  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  five  years  ago,  there  is  now  a  beautiful 
Presbyterian  church,  with  100  members. 

Synod  of  Georgia. — The  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Georgia  promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest. 
The  Synod  is  to  meet  at  Macon,  Ga.,  Nov.  30th.  the 
same  place  where  it  was  organized  fifty  years  ago, 
Nov.  30th,  1845;  and  it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  this 


semi-centennial  with  appropriate  services.  The 
exercises  are  to  be  on  Friday  of  the  Synod’s  sessions. 

Huntington,  Va. — The  strength  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  in  this  border  church  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia 
(the  State  of  Ohio  being  just  across  the  river)  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  handsome  church  edifice 
commenced  in  Julv  and  to  be  completed  this  win¬ 
ter.  The  front  is  of  grav  sandstone,  with  two  high 
battlemeuted  towers.  The  cost  is  $30,000,  the  seat¬ 
ing  1,000,  and  the  membership  360.  This  is  by  far 
the  wealthiest  church  in  that  city  of  15,000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  Rev.  Newton  Donaldson,  temporary 
clerk  of  the  Charleston  Synod,  is  the  pastor. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — To  the  First  Pre.sbyterian 
Church  of  this  city  belongs  the  great  honor  of  send¬ 
ing  three  of  its  members  to  the  Foreign  Mission 
field  the  present  year.  A  window  has  just  been 
erected  in  this  church  by  E.  H.  Kidder  and  wife 
memorial  of  their  grandfather,  Capt.  Gilbert.  Potter. 

South  Carolina  Synod,  in  session  at  Rock  Hill 
Oct.  33-37th,  was  addressed  in  the  course  of  its  ses¬ 
sions  by  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  of  Pekin,  forty-five 
years  a  missionary  in  China,  who  presented  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  encouraging  view  of  missionary  work 
in  that  vast  empire,  and  sought  to  allay  any  undue 
anxiety  about  the  safety  of  our  missionaries  there. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

South  London.— The  Rev.  Morley  Wright,  the 
newly-chosen  minister  of  Paddington  Congrega¬ 
tional  Chapel,  London  (Eng.),  is  beginning  his  la¬ 
bors  under  favorable  auspices.  His  church  and 
accessory  buildings  are  among  the  best  in  South 
London.  They  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  £30,000. 
The  lecture-hall  in  itself  is  as  large  as  many  a 
church,  and  ample  provision  has  been  made  for 
class-rooms  and  vestnes.  The  church  is  a  beautiful 
building,  arranged  to  seat  over  1,400  people,  al¬ 
though,  on  Sunday  evenings,  hundreds  more  are 
often  provided  for.  A  writer  in  the  British  Weekly 
says  that  Mr.  Wright  attributes  bis  success  in 
his  different  pastorates  chiefly  to  persevering  work, 
and  careful  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  oj  pastoral  relations  with  every  member  of  his 
flock.  He  does  not  believe  that  a  pastoral  ministry 
is  impossible  in  London.  He  has  long  practised  the 
custom  of  Dr.  Clifford  and  other  successful  pastors, 
of  inviting  tbe  members  to  meet  him  at  the  church 
in  social  interexiurse.  “Even  where  visiting  is  diffi¬ 
cult,”  he  remarked,  “there  is  no  obstacle  to  meeting 
the  people  in  tbis  way,  and  that  is  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  comfortable  and  cheerful  church  premises. 
Sometimes  a  general  invitation  may  be  given,  or,  if 
desirable,  personal  appointments  can  be  made.  I 
have  been  fortunate  here  in  having  a  large  staff  of 
lady  visitors— deaconesses  without  the  name — who 
have  helped  to  lighten  my  labour.” 

West  Zorra.  —  The  last  Canada  Presbyterian 
says:  The  Presbyterians  of  Claysville,  Pa.,  had  a 
great  celebration  the  other  week.  The  occasion 
was  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  congregation  of  Claysville.  Among  other 
things  it  was  stated  that  this  congregation  “had 
raised  up  and  sent  out  sixteen  ministers  of  tbe  Gos¬ 
pel.”  Tne  Presbyterian  congregation  of  West  Zorra 
has  in  about  fifty  years  sent  out  more  than  twice 
sixteen  ministers.  When  it  is  seventy-five  years 
old  we  venture  to  say  it  will  have  raised  fifty  min¬ 
isters.  The  record  of  Claysville  is  good,  but  in  the 
business  of  raising  ministers  Claysville  is  simply 
nowhere  compared  with  our  West  Zorra. 


EZRA  m.  ROBERTS. 

Died  in  Elmira  Nov.  1st  Ezra  M.  Roberts,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Roberts  was  bom  in 
Schoharie  County  in  1816,  coming  to  Elmira  with 
his  parents  when  a  lad;  was  one  of  the  first  sub- 
scriliers  for  The  Evangelist,  having  been  a  subscriber 
as  early  as  1837,  and  continued  about  fifty-eight 
years.  It  was  prized  by  him  as  one  of  the  choicest 
household  treasures,  often  lent  and  bound,  but  must 
not  be  destroyed.  He  always  felt  that  it  had  much 
influence  in  moulding  his  character,  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  lasting  influence  for  good  when  be  was 
converted  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Elmira  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  became  at  a  ten¬ 
der  age  active  in  the  Sabbath-school,  prayer  meet¬ 
ing,  tract  distribution,  church  and  temperance  work. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  followed  teach¬ 
ing  many  years  previous  to  starting  a  school  of 
his  own,  the  “Young  Men’s  Seminary,”  at  which 
young  men  were  prepared  for  college  not  only,  but 
for  usefulness  in  business  and  the  professions.  His 
voice  was  seldom  heard  in  prayer  when  be  did  not 
remember  the  youth,  and  since  his  engaging  in 
other  pursuits  he  has  often  lieen  heard  to  say  that 
his  life  work  was  done  when  he  quit  teaching.  His 
love  for  it  was  grea^  having  a  gift  for  imparting  in¬ 
formation  and  making  principles  clear  to  the  young 
mind.  But  he  rests  from  his  labors,  and  bis  whole 
life,  together  with  the  almost  smile  that  rested  upon 
his  calm,  sweet  face,  assures  us  that  he  has  gone 
where  clouds  no  more  obscure  the  mental  vision, 
and  where  he  has  long  wished  to  go  home. 

Com. 


NEW  YORK  DAY  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 

For  the  New  York  Day  at  the  Cotton  States 
and  international  Exposition,  ten-day  excur¬ 
sion  tickets  will  be  sold  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  on  Nov.  19th  and  21st, 
from  New  York  and  Brooklyn  to  Atlanta,  Qa. , 
and  return  for  $20.60. 
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A  NATIVE  HUMORIST. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.B. 

In  the  eulogies  of  Eugene  Field  one  finds  an 
illustration  of  a  remark  made  by  Thomas  Cor¬ 
win  of  Ohio  when  near  his  death.  “Men  will 
remember  me  as  a  humorist,  and  that  which 
pleased  the  crowd  was  the  least  pleasing  to 
me.”  Thousands  have  laughed  at  Field’s  fun 
where  one  knew  how  large  and  deep  were  his 
hearts  inner  sentiments,  or  how  lofty  were  his 
ideals  of  character  and  his  aspirations  for  the 
ultimate  good.  Thackeray  hinted  the  same 
thing  when  he  wrote  of  the  tears  of  Harlequin. 
Behind  the  mask  of  comedy  the  great  world- 
old  tragedy  goes  on  unseen.  Weary  of  the 
play  that  tickles  the  many  and  for  which  the 
multitude  seeks  and  applauds.  The  player 
himself  turns  to  a  smaller  circle  and  unbur¬ 
dens  all  his  heart. 

The  wonderful  beauty  of  Eugene  Field’s 
character  finds  its  expression  in  two  things 
not  much  considered  by  his  world-wide  smil¬ 
ing  auditory.  One  was  his  love  for  little 
children,  the  other,  an  indefinable  yet  infinite 
pathos  breaking  through  his  verse  like  sudden 
incontrollable  tears.  How  he  loved  children 
only  his  intimates  perfectly  knew,  but  a 
thoughtful  reader  often  guessed  the  secret. 
In  the  vast  sorrows  of  his  own  bereavement 
it  was  possible  to  hear  the  wave-beat  of  a 
great  affection,  the  yearning  of  a  soul  toward 
that  humanity  unspoiled  by  growths  conven¬ 
tional,  the  cry  of  a  pure  human  spirit  for 
companionship  with  the  best  and  sweetest  of 
its  kind.  In  the  resounding  little  nothings, 
playful  pettings  of  words  like  his  “Wynken, 
Blynken,  Nod,”  most  appreciatively  set  in 
fiowers  on  his  bier,  there  is  a  ground-swell  of 
feeling  which  is  simply  overwhelming.  From 
his  first  touch  of  the  lyre  when  his  heart  was 
sore  there  was  always  heard  this  undertone 
telling  of  the  deeps  beyond,  suggesting  the 
capacity  of  suffering,  the  reserve  of  emotion, 
boundless  and  full.  This  was  the  hiding  of 
his  power  over  men.  They  heard  his  voice 
and  greeted  their  master.  But  they  felt 
something  more  than  they  expressed  by  their 
approving  smiles.  They  read  his  amusing 
paragraphs  and  were  glad  beyond  their  own 
estimate  for  a  reason  they  could  not  give.  It 
was  the  mystery  of  the  poet  and  moralist  who 
deigned  to  show  himself  in  the  humble  guise 
of  a  wit.  He  took  the  humbler  title  while  he 
exercised  the  grander  ofSce.  He  stooped  from 
heights  Olympian  to  pleasantries  that  were 
popular  and  familiar  to  the  plodders  along  the 
dusty  highways;  he  taught  the  loftier  truths 
by  words  that  rollicked  along  with  the  crowd 
without  showing  how  grave  they  were  or 
seeming  to  be  aware  how  great  their  burden 
of  instruction  could  be  made.  For  wit  is  the 
deepest  wisdom ;  and  the  humorist  is  the  pro- 
foundest  philosopher. 

We  write  these  words  in  justice  to  a  man 
whom  it  is  easy  to  misunderstand  and  so  to 
undervalue.  The  mere  buffoon  of  today  is  a 
trifle  and  a  danger  that  is  not  trifling.  The 
comedy  of  literature  and  of  the  play  is  now  a 
shallow  thing  to  catch  a  fleeting  notice  from 
idle  minds  and  to  evanesce  in  empty  cachinna- 
tion.  It  is  a  surfeit  of  nothings  and  a  sedi¬ 
ment  of  slime  remains  to  poison  where  it 
played.  If  the  gibberish  could  but  wholly 
evaporate  and  leave  no  stains;  if  the  “Jabber- 
wock”  had  no  scorpion  sting,  we  could  let 
them  pass.  Our  estimate  of  the  funny  things 
issued  by  the  clowns  of  press  and  stage  has  to 
include  the  secreted  venom  of  a  sugared  solu¬ 
tion.  We  fear  to  find  under  the  laugh  a  con 
fession  of,  or  an  assent  to,  something  bad  or 
even  criminal.  We  run  a  string  round  our 
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smiles  so  as  to  suppress  them,  or  at  least  let 
them  out  with  cautious  measure.  The  mass 
of  modern  comic  writing  and  acting  is  too 
much  of  the  burlesque  for  our  morals  and  of 
the  high  kick  for  our  modesty. 

When  therefore  we  find  a  genuine  humorist, 
at  once  popular  and  pure,  it  is  right  to  cele¬ 
brate  him.  There  was  a  singular  propriety  in 
the  funeral  service  at  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago  with  four  Presbyterian 
pastors  taking  part.  The  men  who  deal  with 
truth  dogmatically  and  who  must  by  their 
office  be  somewhat  downright  in  their  opin 
ions  and  dictatorial  in  their  utterances  can 
well  understand  the  gentle  teacher  who  wins 
his  hearers  to  higher  views  of  life  by  wiles  as 
innocent  as  they  are  effective.  Their  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  worth  of  the  man  who  has  made 
Chicago  famous  for  his  wit  was  just  as  high  a 
eulogy  and  as  deserved  withal  as  that 
which  was  paid  to  Lowell  or  the  laughing 
philosopher,  Wendell  Holmes.  The  great 
Western  city  owed  her  satirist  no  grudge. 
She  knew  too  well  his  meaning  and  held  too 
high  his  merit.  She  was  proud  of  her  laugh¬ 
ing  philosopher  and  let  all  the  world  know  it 
with  freedom  of  speech  and  frankness  in  her 
confession  of  the  failings  which  he  pictured 
with  infinite  jest.  And  she  has  buried  him 
with  pride  that  is  fully  justified  ;  her  pantheon 
will  hold  no  gentler  spirit,  no  more  genuine 
wit,  no  truer  American  humorist,  even  when 
it  has  been  builded  into  the  grander  propor¬ 
tions  of  centuries  to  come. 


MBS.  JOHN  J.  PAKRV. 

My  dear  EvangclM :  By  the  death  in  Athens, 
Greece,  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Cadwell  Parry,  widow  of 
the  late  John  J.  Parry  of  this  place,  you  have  lost  a 
long-time  subscriber,  the  Church  of  Christ  a  de¬ 
voted  member  and  generous  supporter,  and  we  of 
Rome  a  valued  friend  and  helper  in  every  good 
cause.  In  company  with  her  two  daughters,  both 
students  in  medicine  and  proficient  in  its  practice, 
Mrs.  Parry  left  here  in  October  and  sailed  from 
New  York,  anticipating  a  little  touring  this  autumn 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  then  set¬ 
tling  down  in  Vienna  for  the  winter.  She  was  far 
from  well  for  starting  but  hoped  the  journey  would 
be  salutary.  And  so  it  seemed  to  be,  enabling  her 
to  enjoy  all  and  exciting  hope  of  permanent  im¬ 
provement.  But  at  Athens  a  turn  came  and  she 
suddenly  succumbed  to  her  disea-se. 

There  the  body  awaits  opportunity  for  return, 
accompanied  by  the  bereaved  daughters,  who  are 
expected  here  early  next  month.  Born  in  Oneida 
County,  of  Welsh  extraction  in  common  with  her 
husband,  they  were  both  for  long  years  among  the 
very  best  of  the  old  church  in  Rome. 

Mrs.  Parry  was  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  the 
mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  lib¬ 
eral  in  the  support  of  it.  She  and  her  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  always  inseparable,  had  been  for  the  last  few 
years  residents  of  New  York,  where  the  young 
women  have  been  studying  and  practising  medicine, 
and  all  were  members  of  the  Madison  Square  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  I  hope  the  people  there  found 
opportunity  to  learn  the  pure  gold  of  the  family 
character.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  they  all  found 
abounding  American  friendliness  in  Athens  in  the 
time  of  their  need  of  sympathy  and  help. 

Very  truly,  JAMES  H.  TAYUJR. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11,  1896. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  changes  about  to  take  place  in  some  of 
the  institutions  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  we  have  reason  to  think,  will  add 
considerably  to  the  efficiency  of  their  work. 

Union  Seminary,  which  has  done  a  grand 
work  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Virginia 
and  other  States,  is  about  to  be  removed  from 
Hampden  Sidney  to  Richmond.  The  Synods 
having  control  of  the  institution  have  given 
their  consent  to  its  removal.  A  site  for  the 
buildings  has  been  given.  A  gift  of  $125, UUO 
has  been  received,  and  arrangements  for  the 
occupation  of  the  new  location,  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  buildings  will  soou  be  made. 

Our  brethren  of  the  Southern  Church  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  brightening  prospects 
of  this  institution.  As  some  of  the  ministers 
of  our  own  Church  in  this  city  were  once  stu¬ 
dents  at  this  Seminary  and  the  College  so 
closely  connected  with  it,  we  feel  an  interest 
in  it.  To  the  Building  Fund  one  of  the  elders 
of  the  First  Church  of  Baltimore  has  given  a 
large  sum. 

By  making  this  change  in  location,  the  Sem¬ 
inary  gains  a  more  central  position.  Its  influ¬ 
ence  will  grow  as  the  city  of  Richmond 
increases  in  population.  We  have  never  been 
in  favor  of  educational  institutions  in  large 
cities,  but  we  find  that  tendency  increasing, 
and  new  institutions  are  put  in  cities,  and  old 
ones  are  changing  their  locations  in  order  to 
be  near  the  activities  of  such  cities. 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  in  South 
Carolina,  is  also  contemplating  a  move,  we 
presume  to  a  larger  city. 

The  time  of  several  Synods  of  the  Southern 
Church  at  their  last  meetings  was  taken  up 
largely  with  the  removal  and  acceptance  of 
institutions  of  learning.  This  is  a  good  sign, 
and  it  shows  that  the  people  of  the  Southern 
Church  are  beginning  to  see  the  vast  possibili¬ 
ties  which  are  soon  to  be  before  them  in  an 
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It’s  unlike  others.  Grocers  sell  it. 
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A  LADY  MAKES  MONEY. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  am  always  interested  in  reading  of  the 
success  of  others,  and  will  tell  of  mine.  I  iri.d  school 
teaebing,  clerking  and  sewing,  all  hard  work  for  small 
pav.  I  met  a  lady  making  SIS  a  week  selling  National 
Dish  Washer— best  made.  I  ordered  ^  dozen,  washed 
mother’s  dinner  dishes  in  two  minutes,  sold  all  first  af¬ 
ternoon;  profit  812.  The  re»t  week  I  made  $.37.  in  a 
month  8143:  I  am  a  good  talker.  1  buv  of  the  World  Mfg. 
Co..  Columbus.  O.;  they  are  very  ktnd  to  me,  they  manu¬ 
facture  aluminum  and  electric  goods,  many  new,  rapid 
selling  articles  for  agents.  Others  can  do  as  I  have  by 
writing  them.  CORA  MILTON. 
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enlarged  population.  The  opportunities  for 
Christian  work  are  now  great  all  through  the 
South,  but  five  or  ten  years  will  increase  them 
many  fold. 

While  we  cannot  think  that  an  independent 
Church  is  the  best  for  the  colored  people,  at 
this  stage  in  their  history,  we  are  glad  to  note 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  spiritual  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  colored  people  on  the  part  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  South.  More  attention 
is  given  to  their  religious  interests  in  Presby¬ 
tery  and  Synod  than  was  given  a  short  time 
ago.  Contributions  toward  the  support  of 
their  churches  ought  to  be  larger,  but  this, 
no  doubt,  may  be  said  of  all  collections.  The 
colored  preacher  suffers  from  inadequate  sup 
port,  but  that  is  true  also  of  the  white  minis¬ 
ter.  In  the  better  time  that  is  coming  to  the 
South,  we  may  hope  that  ministers,  white  and 
colored,  will  have  a  better  support. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  one  of  their  colored  Presbyteries. 
When  the  question  of  an  independent  African 
Church  came  up,  they  expressed  their  minds 
clearly  and  fully,  and  came  to  the  following 
conclusions*  that  they  do  not  see  their  way 
clear  to  go  into  an  organization  of  this  kind  ; 
that  experience  had  taught  them  that  they 
were  too  weak,  both  numerically  and  finan¬ 
cially  and  that  the  farther  a  child  goes  from 
home  the  less  support  and  comfort  it  derives 
from  the  home  circle.  They  received  five  can¬ 
didates  for  the  ministry,  three  of  them  bear¬ 
ing  the  names,  Washington,  Yancey,  and 
Pickett. 

The  weakness  of  Presbyterianism  among  the 
colored  people  is  a  strong  argument  for  their 
remaining  associated  with  the  whites  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  relations.  R.  H.  W. 


A  Hard  CorOH  diftressoB  the  patient  and  racks  both 
Lungs  and  Throat.  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Kxpectorant  is  the 
remedy  wanted  to  cure  \our  Cough,  and  relieve  both  the 
Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  organs.  The  best  family  Pill, 
Jayne’*  Painless  Sugar-coated  Sanative. 


FOR  OVKR  FIB'TV  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  mlMons  of  mothers  for  tbelr  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world . 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for ‘  Mrs  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup.”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


TUB  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISBKU  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  aU  ‘he  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Wo~k  abides. 
Nearly  1,800  new  schools  started  In  1894 :  also  108  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  70  years  of 
prosperity  Will  yon  help  os  and  share  in  the  blessing? 
Every  dollar  acceptable.  $26.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnlslilng 
it  with  needed  helps  for  Bible  htudy  and  a  good  library.  $800 
supports  a  missionary  one  .tear.  You  can  have  letters  direct 
from  missionary  yon  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Bancroft,  Dts.  Sec¬ 
retary,  719  Constable  Building,  &th  Ave.  &  E.  IStb  St.,  New 
York  City. 


The  Christian  Industrial  League. 

An  organization  for  men  iusicle  the  church,  with 
religious,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  ben- 
eflts.  Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


WORLD-WIDE 
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C.  E.  from  the  begin- 


Rev.  Fkancis  K.  Clakk,  D.  D.  l 
(48  pp.a  over  ouo  illunatriitions. 

A</eNTH  WANTEII.  Act  I _ _  _ 

quick,  seenre  territory.  Beat  chance  ever  offered.  Be- 

gin  now  to  aecure  the  holiday  ordera.  Distance  no 
indrance,  wo  pay  freight.  Give  credit.  Exclusive 
territory.  A  beautiful  Chriatmas  Gift.  Send  for  extra 
terms.  (ilLLESPIK,  .METZGAR,  A  KELLEY, 

($39  N.  Broad  Street,  Dept.  \4,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 
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CHICAGn  LETTER. 

NEW  PASTORATES. 

The  Rev.  Clarence  G.  Reynolds,  late  pastor 
of  the  Goodrich  avenue  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
has  recently  been  installed  over  the  First 
Church  of  Joliet,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  C. 
A.  Lippincott,  who  has  become  associated  witit 
Dr.  McPherson  in  the  Second  Church  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Moderator  Zenos  presided  ;  the  father 
of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Reynolds  of 
Cincinnati,  preached  the  sermon ;  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Waiter  H.  Reynolds  of  River  Forest, 
led  in  the  installing  prayer ;  and  Dr.  Hindman 
of  Normal  Park  Church  charged  the  pastor, 
and  Dr.  Lewis  of  Joliet  the  people.  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  is  thirty-six  years  of  age ;  he  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1884,  and  has  preached  in 
Winnebago  City,  Minnesota,  as  well  as  in  St. 
Paul.  Until  his  recent  charge  he  has  acted  as 
Twin  City  correspondent  of  The  Interior. 

Over  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  charm¬ 
ing  suburb  of  Hinsdale,  has  also  been  installed 
the  Rev.  D.  S.  Johnson,  D.  D. ,  late  of  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  and  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod 
of  Illinois.  Professor  Zenos  presided.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Clure  preached  the  sermon,  Mr.  Snyder  of 
Riverside  charged  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  G. 
P.  Williams  the  people.  Mr.  Frothingham  led 
in  the  installing  prayer.  High  hopes  accom¬ 
pany  the  opening  of  this  new  pastorate  in  the 
hands  of  a  strong  man. 

At  Chicago  Lawn  the  Rev.  B.  A.  Rayson  has 
recently  been  installed.  Dr.  Edward  P.  Ter 
hune  is  supplying  the  vacant  pulpit  of  the 
Fullerion-avenue Church,  formerly  Dr.  Rusk’s. 
This  evening  the  Rev.  John  H.  Boyd,  D.  D. , 
will  be  installed  over  the  First  Church  of 
Evanston.  Professor  Zenos  will  preside,  Dr. 
Barrows  will  preach.  Dr.  Hillis  will  charge  the 
people.  Dr.  McClure  the  pastor,  and  Professor 
Hobson  will  lead  in  the  installing  prayer. 

PRESBYTERY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  held  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  last  week  Monday.  The  Rev. 
W.  D  Phianer  was  present  as  a  corresponding 
member.  Dr.  Boyd  accepted  his  call  to  the 
First  Church  of  Evanston.  The  Stated  Clerk 
read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  kindly  action  taken  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  in  view  of  the  impairment  of  his  health. 
Two  young  men  were  examined  and  received 
as  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  name  of 
a  third  was  also  restored  to  the  roll  of  candi¬ 
dates.  Dr.  McPherson  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  General  Assembly’s  Memo¬ 
rial  Fund,  which  recommended  that  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  cordially  unite  in  the  undertaking  to 
raise  this  fund,  that  Novmber  24th  be  a  day 
for  common  effort  in  the  matter,  and  that 
each  Session  be  requested  to  obtain  from  Dr. 
William  H.  Roberts  necessary  supplies  where¬ 
with  to  facilitate  the  endeavor.  The  request 
of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Cherry  to  be  allowed  to  resign 
the  pulpit  of  Bethany  Church,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Home  Missions. 

BOY8*  BRIGADE  BALLY. 

It  was  a  fine  sight  that  greeted  the  eyes  of 
your  correspondent  from  the  rostrum  of  the 


Third  Church  a  few  evenings  ago,  as  he  looked 
upon  the  greater  part  of  the  body  of  the 
church  filled  with  members  of  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Brigades  of  the  West  and  North  Sides. 
Friends  sat  in  the  galleries.  Dr.  Withrow  gave 
a  characteristic  address  of  welcome,  and  other 
short  addresses  followed.  In  response  to  their 
names  at  roll  call  the  various  companies  arose 
and  repeated  passages  of  Scripture  in  concert. 
A  squad  of  the  West  Division-street  Church, 
led  by  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  B.  Laird, 
gave  a  most  interesting  Bible  drill.  The  sing¬ 
ing  was,  of  course,  stirring  in  its  combination 
of  the  martial  and  the  religious  spirit.  The 
attendance  was  too  great  to  allow  of  any  pub¬ 
lic  drill,  but  a  company  of  girls  from  the 
Westminster  Church  marched  from  the  Third 
to  the  Jefferson  Park  Church,  and  there,  at 
a  social,  did  themselves  great  credit  in  the 
soldierly  and  yet  ladylike  manner  in  which 
they  were  led  through  the  various  movements 
common  to  those  in  the  ranks. 

METUODISTS. 

During  the  next  week  two  managing  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  Methodist  church  are  to  bold 
annual  meetings  in  this  city,  and  the  week 
follow’ing  a  third  will  hold  its  meeting  in  Den¬ 
ver.  The  Board  of  Church  Extension  opens 
its  sessions  in  the  First  Methodist  Church  to¬ 
day,  and  will  continue  till  the  end  of  the 
week.  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  Freedmen’s 
Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society  will  take 
possession.  The  Denver  meeting  is  that  of 
the  General  Missionary  Committee,  including 
both  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  Chaplain 
McCabe  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  promi- 
nenty  identified  with  the  Church  Extension 
cause  of  the  Methodists,  he  and  Dr.  Kynett, 
the  originator,  bestowing  upon  it  great 
breadth  of  influence.  This  Board  consists  of 
thirty-two  ministers  and  thirty-two  laymen, 
chosen  and  controlled  by  the  General  Confer 
ence.  The  bishops  of  the  Church  are  ex  officio 
members.  The  President  is  Bishop  Foss,  the 
Corresponding  Secretaries,  W,  A.  Spencer, 
D.  D.,  A.  J.  Kynett,  D.  D.  During  the  past 
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Timely  Warning. 

Thd  great  success  of  the  chocolate  preparations  of 
the  house  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  (established 
in  1780)  has  led  to  the  placing  on  the  market 
many  misleading  and  unscrupulous  imitations 
of  their  name,  labels,  and  wrappers.  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  manu* 
facturers  of  pure  and  high-grade  Cocoas  and 
Chocolates  on  this  continent.  No  chemicals  are 
used  in  their  manufactures. 

Consumers  should  ask  for,  and  be  sure  that 
they  get,  the  genuine  Walter  Baker  &  Co.’s  goods. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Limited, 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


twenty-eight  years  this  Board  baa  aided  9,400 
churches  by  the  disbursement  of  five  million 
and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  Of  the  sixteen 
Methodist  bishops,  all  but  Bishop  Walden  are 
at  present  in  the  city.  Missionary  Bishops 
Taylor  and  Thnburn  are  not  included  in  the 
above.  The  Methodist  Social  Union  will  ten 
der  a  reception  to  the  bishops  and  General 
Committee  on  Friday  evening.  “One  million 
and  a  quarter  for  missions”  is  the  present  cry 
among  the  Methodists,  both  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions  being  included. 

MONDAY  NOONS. 

Both  President  Harper  and  the  Bev.  Flavius 
J.  Brobst  are  giving  Chicago  lectures,  a  In 
Joseph  Cook.  Dr  Harper’s  are  in  Steinway 
Hall,  twelve  in  number,  with  a  course  admis¬ 
sion  of  two  dollars,  or  eirgle  admission  twenty- 
five  cents;  his  subject  is  The  History  of  Old 
Testament  Prophecy.  The  course  is  to  con¬ 
clude  on  December  80th.  Mr.  Brobst  is  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  general  theme,  Man’s  Eternal  Ca¬ 
reer — Heaven.  The  seats  are  free.  Fifteen- 
minute  preludes  are  given  weekly  on  “How  to 
Bring  Heaven  on  Earth.”  These  lectures  also 
number  twelve,  beginning  and  closing  on  the 
precise  dates  of  the  first  and  last  of  Dr.  Har¬ 
per’s.  Mr.  Brobst  occupies  Central  Music  Hall. 
Some  of  Mr.  Brobst’s  particular  topics  are : 
“Man’s  Spiritual  Body,”  “Departure  from 
Earth,”  “Recognition  of  Friends,”  “The  Scen¬ 
ery,”  “The  Occupation,"  “The  Pleasures,” 
“Progress  of  Man.”  Mr.  Brobst  is  a  member 
of  our  Presbytery,  and  was  formerly  pastor  of 
Westminster  Church. 

BBIKFS. 

The  earthquake  of  last  week  was  a  genuine 
affair.  It  awakened  people  at  ten  minutes 
past  five  all  over  the  city ;  houses  shook,  win¬ 
dows  rattled,  beds  swayed,  bells  rang,  loose 
doors  swung  open,  and  the  two  or  three  suc¬ 
cessive  disturbances  were  accompanied  by  an 
ominous  roar  that  was  very  suggestive  of 
human  helplessness.  For  myself,  I  was  glad, 
in  the  midst  of  the  convulsion,  to  remember 
the  good  old  Forty-sixth  Psalm,  “Therefore 
will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  re 
moved,  though  the  mountains  shake  with  the 
swelling  thereof.”  That  was  good  faith  ex 
pressed  by  the  colored  woman  who  said  that 
she  was  glad  that  she  had  a  God  who  could 
shake  the  earth.  When  all  was  over  I  was 
glad  of  a  God  who  could  hold  it  still.  What 
would  happen  to  our  tall  buildings  in  case  of 
an  earthquake  is  a  question  that  can  now  be 
answered.  They  are  said  to  have  felt  it  no 
more  than  one-story  cottages. 

Dr.  McPherson  has  gone  to  Cambridge  to 
act  as  chaplain  of  Harvard  College  for  several 
weeks. 

Dr.  John  S.  Macintosh  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  invited  to  occupy  the  Chair  of  Homiletics 
in  McCormick  Seminary  during  the  temporary 
retirement  of  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  full  of  courage  concerning  his  prospects 
of  recovery  of  strength  and  ability  to  lake  up 
bis  work  again  next  fall. 

The  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  of  Evanston 
has  received  a  clay  medallion  of  John  and 
Charles  W’esley,  coming  from  England,  and 
made  many  years  ago  by  Acton  Adams,  the 
sculptor.  It  is  the  original  model  from  which 
was  made  tha  marble  copy  seen  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey.  Mr.  William  Deering,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  provided  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  purchase  of  this  treas¬ 
ure  of  Methodism.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  I,  Wat- 
kinson,  editor  of  the  London  Methodist  Maga 
xine,  is  to  lecture  on  theological  questions 
when  he  visits  this  country  next  April ;  be  is 
descried  as  the  greatest  of  British  Methodist 
preachers.  Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  November  7, 1895. 


Ridges  Food  is  the  most  highly  concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment  known  to  hygienic  science,  digestible  by  weak 
stomachs.  Woolricr  &  Co..  Palmer.  Mass. 


WORLD-WIDE  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  Pan-Presbyterian 
Council  was  formed,  an  Evangelical  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches  holding  the  Presby¬ 
terian  system  of  government,  with  a  viett  to 
draw  them  all  into  closer  bonds,  and  consider 
questions  affecting  them  all.  The  first  Coun¬ 
cil  met  in  Edinburgh  in  1877.  There  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  there  from  fifty  different  Churches 
in  twenty-five  different  countries.  The  second 
meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1880;  the 
third  at  Belfast  in  1884 :  the  fourth  in  London 
in  1888 ;  and  the  fifth  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in 
1893.  The  sixth  will  be  held  in  Glasgow  in 
189G. 

In  this  Alliance  there  are  now  sixty  differ¬ 
ent  Churches,  or  distinct  bodies.  In  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles  there  are  10  Presbyterian  churches ; 
5  in  Scotland,  containing  in  all  about  S.OOu 
congregations  and  l,125,i00  communicants; 
3  in  Ireland,  with  about  600  congregations  and 
108,000  communicants;  1  in  Wales,  with  about 
1,360  congregations  and  136,000  communi¬ 
cants  ;  1  in  England,  with  about  300  congre¬ 
gations  and  67,000  communicants— in  all  about 
5,160  congregations  and  1,436,000  communi¬ 
cants. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  there  are  17 
Churches  in  this  Alliance — in  Austria,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Neth¬ 
erlands,  Spain,  and  Switzerland— with  over 
4,700  congregations  and  700,000  communicants. 

In  Asia  there  are  five  churches— in  China, 
Japan,  Ceylon,  and  Persia— with  160  congrega¬ 
tions  and  about  16,000  communicants.  In 
Africa  there  are  4  Churches,  with.  160  congre¬ 
gations,  and  132,000  communicants.  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  there  are  9  Churches, 
with  about  660  congregations  and  60,000  com¬ 
municants.  In  the  West  Indies  there  are  35 
congregations  and  11,000  communicants ;  and 
in  America  there  are  12  Churches,  with  16,- 
000  congregations  and  1,600,000  communicants, 
j  “These  figures,  indicating  that  the  Alliance 
I  represents  37,000  Presbyterian  congregations, 
with  4,000,000  communicants  and  20,000,000 
adherents,  may  well  surprise  even  those  who 
are  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  world¬ 
wide  diffusion  of  the  Presbyterian  mode  of 
Church  government.  Presbyterianism  has 
done  much  to  solve  some  intricate  and  diffi¬ 
cult  Church  problems  already,  such  as  that  of 
a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State,  and  a  free  con¬ 
science  in  a  Free  Evangelical  and  International 
Church  System.” 


FOREIGN  MISSION  CONGRESS  OF  THE  SYNOD 
OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  common  with  a  number  of  the  other 
Synods,  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  is  to  have  a 
Foreign  Mission  Congress  at  Trenton,  Novem¬ 
ber  20th  and  21st.  The  program  is  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  one,  containing  the  names  of  many 
of  the  prominent  pastors  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  noted  missionary  speakers,  such  as  the  Rev. 


F.  J.  Stanley,  L.H.D.,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
the  Rev.  B.  C.  Henry,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev. 
Arthur  J,  Brown,  D.  D.  Delegates  are  ex¬ 
pected  from  all  the  churches  of  Synod. 

One  of  the  latest  of  these  congresses  was 
that  of  Illinois,  held  at  Peoria,  October  17th- 
20th.  The  Tabernacle,  where  the  sessions  of 
the  Congress  were  held,  was  thronged,  al¬ 
though  the  seating  capacity  was  4,000.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  New  Jersey 
Congress  will  be  of  a  like  nature,  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm. 


SAMUEL  INSLEE. 

The  following  minute  with  regard  to  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Inslee,  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  at  the 
meeting  on  Monday,  November  11th:  “The 
Presbytery  of  New  York  having  learned  with 
sincere  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Inslee  who  served  as  a  member  of  its  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Church  Extension  and  Sustentation  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  furtherance  of  Christ’s  work,  and  in  many 
of  its  churches,  with  mind  and  heart,  as  well 
as  with  munificent  and  continuous  gifts — 
the  Presbytery  desires  to  record  its  sense  of 
loss,  its  grateful  appreciation  of  hie  service, 
and  its  heartfelt  sympathy  with  his  bereaved 
family.  ” 

The  deceased  gave  very  largely  during  his 
lifetime  to  benevolent  objects,  chiefly  of  a 
religious  character.  By  his  will  it  appears 
that  the  following  have  been  remembered : 
§5,000  each  to  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  the 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
at  Hampton,  W.  Va. ,  the  New  York  Trade 
School,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  and  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Tradeau's  Sani¬ 
tarium  at  Saranac  Lake.  The  rest  of  the  es¬ 
tate  is  mainly  left  to  relatives. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE  LECTURES. 

The  Hampton  Stereopticon  Lecture  will  l)e  ftiven  by 
Chaplain  Tokner  in  the  following  churches  in  New 
York  and  vicinity: 

Park  Presbyterian  Church.  86th  St.  and  Amsterdam 
Ave..  N.  Y..  Thursday  Evening.  Nov.  21,  at  8  o’clock. 

First  Presbj  terian  f^hurch,  Brooklyn.  Friday  evening, 
Nov.  22,  at  8  o’cl.  ck. 

Rutgers  Riverside  Presbyterian  Church,  N.  Y..  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  Nov.  24.  at  8  o'clock. 

Fifth  Ave.  Universalist  Church,  538  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y., 
Monday  evening,  Nov.  25.  at  t-  o’clock. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Tuesday 
evening,  Nov.  28,  at  8  o’clock. 

The  public  are  very  cordially  invited  to  attend.  No 
admission  fee. 

Beecham's  pills  for  consli 
pation  10*^  and  25*^.  Get  the 
book  at  your  druggist’s  and 
go  by  it. 

Aaausl  sales  more  than  6.0001100  hnnia 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  last  week.  There  was  the  usual  routine 
business.  The  Rev.  Matthew  Newkirk,  D.  D. , 
was  released  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Bethes- 
da  Church.  Dr.  Newkirk  has  had  a  useful 
career  in  this  church  during  the  past  nine 
years.  The  neighborhood  is  suffering  by  the 
removal  of  many  of  the  people  to  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city. 

In  the  evening  the  Presbytery  held  a  special 
conference  on  the  subject  of  revivals.  Ad 
dresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Mutch- 
more,  D.  D. ,  W.  H.  McCaughey,  D.  D. ,  the 
Rev.  J.  Henry  Sharp,  D.  D. ,  the  Rev.  Henry 
C.  McCook,  D.D. ,  and  others.  There  was 
much  interest  evinced,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  cooperate  with  pastors  and 
churches  desiring  to  hold  special  services. 


On  last  Sahbath  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCook  de 
livered  his  address  on  “The  Work  of  Dr. 
John  McMillan, Pioneer  Preacher  and  Teacher.’’ 
The  cornerstone  of  the  Log  Cabin  School,  built 
by  Dr.  McMillan,  A.  D.  1T80,  was  also  un¬ 
veiled.  This  cabin  was  erected  in  what  wa“ 
then  the  wilderness  of  Pennsylvania.  Out  of 
it  grew  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg, 
which  had  a  career  of  great  usefulness,  and  a 
few  years  since  was  merged  with  Washington 
College.  From  this  little  beginning  there 
sprung  also  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  of  Allegheny,  Pa.  There  were  also 
unveiled  at  the  same  time  two  models  of  the 
old  Log  College,  made  in  every  part  of  waste 
material  from  the  original  building.  One  of 
these  models  has  already  been  set  up  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  among 
other  interesting  collections.  The  other  was 
presented  to  the  Presbyterian  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  along  with  the  cornerstone.  Dr.  Cattell, 
President  of  the  Society,  receiving  them.  Dr. 
McCook’s  interest  in  historical  matters  has 
always  been  great,  and  for  these  new  memo¬ 
rials  the  church  is  indebted  to  him. 


It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in 
no  other  way.  It  takes  the  place  of  home-made  “soup 
stock.’*  Goes  farther,  tastes  better  and  costs  no  more. 

Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,”  mailed  free. 

Armour  &  Company 
Chicago. 


You  have  already  made  editorial  mention  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McIntosh  as 
ctleurer  in  the  McCormick  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Chicago,  to  fill  the  place  of  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson  during  his  absence  this  winter.  Dr. 
Bfclntosh  is  a  man  cf  fine  gifts,  and  fills  in  a 
very  acceptable  manner  the  position  of  the 
absent  and  beloved  professor.  Since  his  resig 
nation  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Church 
in  this  city.  Dr.  McIntosh  has  been  engaged 
in  preaching  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere. 


Florence 

Silk 

Mittens. 


The  First  Church,  the  Rev.  George  D. 
Baker,  D. D. ,  pastor,  has  confirmed  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  planning 
for  the  erection  of  a  fine  Sunday  school  build¬ 
ing,  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Spruce 
Streets.  Possession  of  the  properties  cannot 
be  bad  until  the  early  spring,  and  work  upon 
the  building  will  not  be  begun  until  that  time. 
The  plans  contemplate  a  building  well  suited 
for  the  purposes,  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments  and  conveniences.  This  old  First 
Church,  while  far  down-town,  and  while 
suffering  much  from  the  removal  of  many  of 
the  former  members,  still  continues  one  of  the 
strongest  of  our  churches.  Large  congrega¬ 
tions  assemble  twice  every  Sabbath  to  listen 
to  the  pastor’s  eloquent  sermons.  Many 
staunch  and  earnest  workers  heartily  cooper¬ 
ate  with  Dr.  Baker  and  the  elders  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  the  neighborhood.  The  church 
is  thus  proving  that  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  leave  a  location  because  the  former  mem 
bers  remove.  There  always  are  many  people 
remaining,  and  among  these  are  many  per¬ 
sons  who  very  sorely  need  the  ministrations  of 

oburcb.  Too  mao^  obui:obea^9on8eRt,»t9 
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all  enterprising  dealers,  who 
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YOUR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIHBARY 
should  now  be  r»vlsed  and  r»plen1shed.  Have  you  seen 
The  Evangelist's  List  el  the  best  lOOtsunday-scbool  books, 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  librarians  and 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangelist  for  tpl^  list;  it  wUi 
b«  found  of  tbo  Utmost 
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die  out  because  a  particular  class  of  people 
who  have  originally  composed  their  member¬ 
ship  go  away  from  their  neighborhood.  A  bet¬ 
ter  way  in  many  cases  is  to  readjust  the  work 
of  the  church,  making  it  aggressive  in  its 
missionary  efforts.  This  the  First  Church  is 
doing  in  a  very  commendable  way. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  E.  Graham  has  accepted  the 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  of 
Chestnut  Hill.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham,  D.  D. ,  the  pastor  of  Olivet 
Church.  J.  R.  Miller. 


ABOI'T  FOKESTS. 

Travelling  in  Norway,  we  met  a  young  Eng¬ 
lish  lord,  in  charge  of  his  tutor.  He  asked  us 
many  foolish  questions,  among  others.  What  is 
the  average  size  of  an  American  forest!  We 
told  him  that  there  were  some  large  enough 
to  cover  (ireat  itritain  and  Ireland.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  forest  statistics  might  have  given  him 
some  light  on  the  size  of  forests;  “Canada  has 
a  forest  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Labrador 
region  1,000  by  1,700  miles  in  extent,  while 
that  of  the  Amazon  basin  is  calculated  to  be 
2,100  by  1,300  miles.  Central  Africa  has  a 
forest  region  of  3,000  miles  from  north  to 
south,  of  an  unknown  depth,  and  the  vast 
pine,  larch,  and  cedar  forests  of  Siberia  are 
3,000  miles  from  east  to  west  and  1,000  miles 
from  north  to  south.  The  natives  call  these 
vast  forests  ‘places  where  the  mind  is  lost  ’  ” 

Nothing  induces  insanity  sooner  than  being 
lost  in  a  forest.  It  is  more  terrible  in  its  men 
tal  effects  than  to  be  lost  in  the  desert  or  on  a 
prairie;  the  everlasting  silence  and  similarity 
of  the  trees,  the  magnifying  of  the  voices  of 
nature,  the  impossibility  of  seeing  the  sun, 
the  moon,  or  the  stars  in  such  a  way  as  to 
find  them  safe  guides,  entangle  the  mind  hope 
lessly.  A  citizen  of  New  York,  a  man  of  high 
intelligence  and  marked  self-possession,  was 
lost  in  the  mountains. 


NONE  SUCH 

MINCE  MEaX 


Two  large  pies  are  made  from  eacli  package  of 
None  Such  Mince  Meat.  For  sale  all  Grocers. 
Be  sore  you  get  the  None  Such-'.avoid  imitatitma. 

A  MERRELL-SOULB  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


our  unique  and  interestins 
pampblet,  fciving  some  in- 
teresting  points  on  Wiring- 

the  largest  makers  of  Rubber  Roils  and  Wringers  in  the  world. 
il.  S'd  .'400,000.  W’hen  yon  see  our  w  arrant  on  rolls  you  may  know 
rringeV  will  give  good  service  and  wear  well.  Send  postal  for  pamphlet 

AMERICAN  WRINGER  COMPANY.  99  Chambers  Street.  New 


WE  WILL 
SEND 


A  searching  party  went 
out.  and  after  he  had  been  gone  but  four  days, 
he  was  found  in  a  nude  state  in  a  tree;  on  be¬ 
ing  called  he  refused  to  descend,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  down  the  tree,  which  was  ar¬ 
ranged  to  fall  where  he  could  not  be  hurt.  On 
reachingjtbe  ground  he  started  away  like^a 
deer. 

rThe  philosophy  of  this  subject  was  graphi¬ 
cally  explained  in  The  Century  by  a  victim  a 
number  of  years  ago. — New  York  Christian 
Advocate. 


A  Sanatorium  for  those  seek- 
inK  Health  and  Rest.  Open  all  tht 
year. 

Snid  for  IViDitratfd  Pamphlet. 
W.M,  E.  LF.FFINOWBr.L,  Mgr. 

’  WatkiiiM,  N.  Y. 
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ARE  YOU  DEAF? 


The  AURA  PHONE  will  help  yon  if  you  do.  It 

iHa  recent  8ci«tiititic  invention  which  will  asKitit  the 
heariiifr  of  anyone  not  burn  deaf.  When  in  the  ear  it 
is  Invialble  and  doea  not  cause  the  siifchte^t  dis¬ 
comfort.  1  is  to  the  ear  what  itlasses  are  to  the 
eye—an  ear  spectacle.  Knclose  stamp  for  particulars, 
('an  he  tes  »d  FK  RE  OF  C'll  A  KGK  at  any  of  the 
NEW  YORK  AURAPHQNE  CO.’SOffices: 

psRdff.,  1^0 

or  643  £:iultable  Hulldinir,  Atlanta,  Oa* 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  EvAyoELisr  Is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wlsn  a 
hinder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  suoplysuch  a  binder  for  25  cents  each,  pc  st&ge 
nrepald.  Address  The  EVAWOEiiiffr,  P.  0*  Box  New 
York  city* 


Better  Than  Theory! 

RESULTS  from  the  Use  of 


Superior  to  Medicine. 

Capon  Riudoe,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  15, 18«3. 

“Since  testifying  in  favor  of  the  Electrojuiisetwo  years 
ago  I  have  had  the  most  gratifying  results  from  its  use 
in  neuralgia,  indigestion  and  in  the  rebuilding  of  broken- 
down  females.  We  use  it  for  all  ailments  and  find  it 
superior  to  medicine  and  doctors.” 

Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Beali.. 


Simple  Remedy 

Prof.  Totten,  of  Yale  College,  writes: 

“But  thanks  be  to  God,  there  is  a  remedy  for  such  as 
iie  sick— one  single  simple  remedy— an  instrument  called 
the  ElectroiKiise.  We  do  not  personally  know  the  par¬ 
ties  who  control  this  instrument,  but  we  do  know  its 
value.” 


Effective-»Economical. 

l.'iO  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  V..  April  5. 1895. 

“  »  ♦  »  My  confidence  in  the  merits  of  the  Elec¬ 
tropoise— simple,  convenient,  economical  and  effective 
as  it  is— has  constantly  grown  with  my  increasing  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience.” 

W.  H.  De  Pi  Y,  A.M.,  D.n.,  LL.D  , 

(Editor  People's  Cyclopiedia.) 


An  Invalid  Twenty  Years. 

Freeport,  Mich.,  March  U,  1894. 

“For  twenty  years  I  had  been  an  invalid  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  troubles:  female  weakness,  spinal  complaint, 
liver,  kidney  and  stomach  badly  affected.  Two  years 
use  of  the  Elcctropoise  has  given  me  health  as  never 
before,  and  I  cannot  praise  it  too  highly.” 

Miss  Lena  Naolek. 


Home  Remedy 


Without  Medicine, 


The  Theory  is  Scientific. 

An  illustrated  booklet  of  112  pages  contains  it,  together 
with  the  reports  from  200  other  users  of  the  Elect ropoise, 
price  of  same,  etc.,  mailed  you  free  for  the  asking. 


Often  cures  Cases 
nounced  “  Incurable 


By  its  new  method  of 
introducing  oxygen 
directly  into  the  entire 
circulation, 


HOW? 


1122  Broadway,  New  York, 
346  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn, 


ELECTROLIBRATIOX  CO 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


CONSUMPTION. 


A  Half  Hoiir  with  Dr.  Bobert  Hunter,  Who 
Has  for  Forty  Years  Been  the  Sole  Ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  Germ  Theory  of  Consump¬ 
tion,  Now  Accepted  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  Throughout  the  World  as  the 
Only  Correct  Theory. 


l>r<  Hunter,  Medical  Scientist,  Editor  and  .4utlior, 
After  a  Eeriud  of  Research  Extending  Over  Half 
a  Century,  Explains  to  the  World  His  Perfected 
Discovery  of  a  Specific  Remedy  for  this  hereto¬ 
fore  Dread  Malady— A  Scientifio  Discussion  of 
the  Disease,  Its  Causes,  Treatment  and  Cure. 

The  recent  publications  in  regard  to  consumption 
ied  to  the  seeking  of  an  interview  with  Dr.  Koi)ert 
Hunter,  the  consumption  specialist  of  No.  117  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  this  city. 

The  writer,  on  being  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Hunter,  was  immediately  impressed  by  his 
strong  personality. 

The  history  of  Dr.  Hunter  is  an  interesting  one. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  consumptive  specialists  of 
this  country  and  has  been  engaged  in  active  re¬ 
search  in  this  field  for  over  fifty  years.  He  was  in 
18,55  the  editor  of  “Hunter’s  Medical  Specialist  and 
.Journal  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,'’  which  had  for  its 
motto  “The  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry, 
which  is  not  shackled  by  usage  or  tradition,  and, 
while  it  has  ail  due  reverence  for  the  labors  of  the 
pa.st,  finds  their  best  use  in  furnishing  material  for 
greater  progress  in  the  future.”  It  was  a  master¬ 
piece  in  its  line,  and  nothing  abler  has  since  been 
contributed  to  this  branch  of  medical  literature. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  “The  Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Inhalation,”  “The  Story  of  Consumption 
and  Its  Treatment,”  and  of  numerous  pamphlets 
concerning  consumption  and  its  treatment.  He  is 
a  recognized  leader  in  the  medical  profession,  in 
the  scientific  investigation  of  this  disease,  his  state¬ 
ments  concerning  it  being  accepted  as  undisputed 
authority.  He  adopted  the  germ  theory  of  Martin, 
Baron  Carmichael  and  Lanza  in  1851  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation,  and  has  since  then  successfuliy 
maintained  it  as  the  only  doctrine  that  embodied 
the  true  cause  of  consumption. 

This  germ  theory  is  now  the  accepted  doctrine  of 
the  medical  profession  throughout  the  world.  But 
it  was  not  until  1891  (forty  years  after  Dr.  Hunter 
proclaimed  it  in  the  “Specialist”)  that  Dr.  Robert 
Koch  of  Berlin  demonstrated  its  iudi.sputable  truth 
by  finding  the  particular  germ  that  causes  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  sputum  and  tissues  of  the  lungs  of 
those  afflicted,  and  thus  forced  the  profession  to 
publicly  adopt  it.  “To  cure  consumption,”  said  he, 
“it  is  necessary  to  discover  and  apply  to  the  germs 
and  germ-infested  parts  remedies  sufficiently  pow¬ 
erful  to  destroy  and  expel  them.  Such  remedies  can 
only  be  applied  to  the  germs  by  inhaling  them  into 
the  lungs,  where  all  the  danger  lies.”  His  efforts  be¬ 
came  centered  on  this  one  purpose  to  discover  such  a 
remedy,  and  he  has  now  perfected  his  cure,  which  is 
proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  daily  letters  from  pa¬ 
tients  in  all  parts  of  the  Fnion  giving  grateful 
thanks  for  its  healing  and  life-saving  power  in 
their  cases.  No  medical  discovery,  we  wili  venture 
to  say,  of  our  day,  is  destined  to  creite  so  profound 
a  blessing  throughout  the  whole  worl<l  as  this  per¬ 
fecting  of  a  remedy  and  certain  cure  for  consump¬ 
tion  by  so  eminent  an<i  celehratetl  a  physician  as 
Dr.  Koltert  Hunter.  His  mind  seems  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  medical  facts  and  clinical  e.xperience 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  lungs  and  their  diseases. 
He  has  recently  invenfed  an  instrument  for  expand¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  weak  and  obstructed  lungs, 
thereby  improving  their  breathing  and  resisting 
power,  and  finds  it  of  great  value  in  the  less  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  lung  di-eases. 

The  doctor  has  published  his  discoveries  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  application  of  his  treatment  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  which  any  reader  of  The  Evangelist  having 
weak  lungs  may  obtain  without  charge  by  address¬ 
ing  him  at  his  residence.  No.  117  West  Forty-fifth 
Street,  New  York.  EARL  HAHLAN, 

New  York  World. 

Note. — Dr.  Hunter  will  begin  a  series  of  extracts 
from  his  Lectures  on  Consumption  in  the  following 
number  of  The  Evangelist. 


.HR.  tWRNKHIE’S  (IIFT  TO  PITTSBI’ROH. 

The  new  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Museum,  Art 
Gallery,  and  Free  Library,  the  gift  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  was  for¬ 
mally  dedicated  on  Tuesday  evening,  Novem¬ 
ber  5th,  in  that  city.  The  gift  of  the  building 
and  library  is  accompanied  by  an  endowment 
of  $1,000,000  to  provide  for  the  growth  of  the 
art  gallery  and  museum.  Including  the  libra¬ 
ries  erected  in  Allegheny  City  and  Braddock, 
and  those  arranged  for  in  Homestead  and 
Duquesne,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  expended  about 
$4,000,000  in  public  gifts  in  Western  Pennsyl 
vania.  The  chief  feature  of  the  dedication 
exercises  was  a  speech  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  in 
which  he  gave  some  of  the  reasons  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  make  the  gift.  He  said  : 

One  has  not  to  study  deeply  or  to  travel  far 
to  learn  that  the  path  of  the  philanthropist  is 
difficult,  and  to  find,  through  sad  experience 
that  how  to  do  genuine  good  and  not  mischief 
by  the  giving  of  money  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  with  which  man  has  to 
deal.  .  .  .  My  views  of  wealth  and  its  duties 
soon  became  fixed,  and  to  these  I  have  ever 
since  sought  to  give  expression  upon  fitting 
occasions,  which  are  that  under  existing  in 
dustrial  conditions,  which  we  shall  not  see 
changed,  but  which  may  be  modified  in  the 
course  of  centuries  to  come,  surplus  wealth 
must  sometimes  flow  into  the  hands  of  a  few, 
the  number,  however,  becoming'less  and  less 
under  the  operation  of  present  conditions, 
which  are  rapidly  causing  the  general  distri¬ 
bution  of  wealth  day  by  day,  the  proportion 
of  the  combined  earnings  of  capital  and  labor 
going  to  labor  growing  greater  and  greater, 
and  that  to  capital  less  and  less.  To  one  to 
whom  surplus  comes,  there  come  also  the 
questions:  What  is  my  duty  ^  What  is  the  best 
use  that  can  be  made  of  it?  The  conclusion 
forced  upon  me,  and  which  I  retain  is  this: 
That  surplus  wealth  is  a  sacred  trust,  to  be 
administered  during  life  by  its  possessor  for 
the  best  good  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and  I  have 
ventured  to  predict  the  coming  of  the  day, 
the  dawn  of  which  indeed,  we  already  begin 
to  see,  when  the  man  who  dies  possessed  of 
available  millions  which  were  free  and  in  his 
hands  to  distribute,  will  die  disgraced.  He 
will  pass  away  “unwept,  unhonored,  and  un¬ 
sung,”  as  one  who  has  been  unfaithful  to^his 
trust.  The  aim  of  millionaires  should  be  to 
deserve  such  eulogy  as  that  upon  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  Pitt:  “He  lived  without  ostentation, 
and  he  died  poor.  ” 

The  speaker  told  of  his  difficulty  in  finding 
a  form  of  gift  which  would  do  the  good  de¬ 
sired  without  drawbacks  to  the  community. 
He  said  that  he  would  rather  be  instru 
mental  in  bringing  to  the  workingoian  or 
woman  a  taste  for  reading  than  mere  dollars 
— that  the  man  who  enters  a  library  is  in 
the  best  society  the  world  affords.  He  ex 
plained  the  various  provisions  of  his  gift, 
what  he  expected  the  art  gallery  and  museum 
to  become,  and  closed  as  follows : 

There  is  nothing  in  what  we  have  done  here 
that  can  possibly  work  evil ;  all  must  work 
good,  and  that  continually.  If  a  man  would 
learn  of  the  treasures  of  art,  he  must  come 
here  and  study;  if  he  would  gain  knowledge, 
he  must  come  to  the  library  and  read ;  if  he 
would  know  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  the 
world  in  sculpture  or  architecture,  or  of  na 
ture’s  secrets  in  the  minerals  which  he  refines, 
or  of  natural  history,  he  must  spend  his  time 
in  the  museum  ;  if  he  is  ever  to  enjoy  the 
elevating  solace  and  delights  of  music,  he  must 
frequent  this  hall  and  give  himself  over  to  its 
sway  There  is  no  hing  here  that  can  tend  to 
pauperize  for  there  is  neither  trace  nor  taint 
of  charity ;  nothing  which  will  help  any  man 
who  does  not  help  himself ;  nothing  is  given 
here  for  nothing.  But  there  are  ladders  pro 
vided  upon  which  the  aspiring  may  climb  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  and  the  de 
lights  of  harmony,  whence  come  sensibility 
and  refinement,  to  the  sources  of  knowledge 
from  which  spring  wisdom,  and  to  wider  and 
grander  views  of  human  life,  from  whence 
comes  the  elevation  of  man. 


For  Dyspep.sia  and  Exhaustion 
Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell  Estex,  Philatlelphia,  Pa.,  says; 
“I  have  met  with  the  greatest  and  most  sati.sfactory 
results  in  dyspepsia  and  general  derangement  of  the 
cerebral  and  nervous  systems,  causing  debility  and 
exhaustion.” 


For  Rheumatism 
Qout. 

NATROLITHIC  SALT 

Is  especially  indicated  in  these 
disorders.  It  never  lails  to 
eliminate  the  uric  acid  fk-oin  the 
system. 

Richfield  Bay,  N.  Y. 

I  could  not  get  along  without  it  in  my  prac¬ 
tice.  DR.  J.  F.  LANSING. 


511  Cents  per  bottle. 
t'oluiiibU  Chemirsl  Co., 


All  Droggists,  or 
iVaNhlngton,  1>.  C. 


BLANGI^RD'S 


IODIDE  OF 
IBON 


ALSO  IN  SYBUP. 


PILLS 


SDeciallv.recommended  by  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  tbe  World  tor  .Scrofula.  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  ot  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  tbe  Blocd,  and  for 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  periodic  coarse. 
dTime  genuine  unless  signed  "  BLANCARD.” 

E.  b'uuOEKA  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


jCIUINAlAROCHE 

'  FRENCH  NATIONAL 

PRIZE  of 

16,600  Francs 


THE  GREAT 

French  Tonic 


Your  drufcffii^t  must  have 
it — if  not,  send  name  and 
address  to 

£.  FOUGERA  A  CO. 
26-28  N.WilUam  St. 
Jfew  York. 


PAINLESS  I  makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 

of  0«s  for  tbe  paiuless  extrac- 
LYTDKPlIflN  ftou  ff  teeth.  Has  given  to 
I  nHU  I  iUR  over  'O.OOU  people  without  ac- 
cideot. 

ftp  TCCTU  HARVARD  BUILDING, 

Ur  I  tt  I  n  729  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

III.  42d  St,  New  York  City. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  ui 
of  Uhs  for  tbe  paiuless  extra 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

SARATOftA  SPRINGS  N.  Y 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recroaiion. 
all  the  jear.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  beat,  sun- 
parlor,  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Suites  of  rooms  with 
baths.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Tennis, 
Croquet  etc.  Massage,  elect  icit>,  all  baths  and  ail 
health  appliances.  New  Turkish,  Russian  and  Natural 
Sulphur  Baths  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


GRIfSTALS 

Tonic  Cereal;  also 
LHahetes  Flour, 


Auk  Uealerst  <9 
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All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tel¬ 
ler  cun  bciiuickly  and  pcrmuiieutly  cured  by  the 
8ini|ile  applicallon  of 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  ni  'kes  tbe  skin  soft,  smootb  and  tiealthy,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

.500.  per  t)ox  at  DruKgists  or  by  mall. 

jmfNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  dk  CO., 
331  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  using 
Wilson'sbommon  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientihe  invention,  different 
from  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
Himple,  comfortable  and  invlKible 
|Kar  Drum  in  the  world.  Heips  where 
Imedieal  Kkill  fails.  No  wire  orstrlnif 
attachment.  >Vrite  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

nflPMt  J  *1®  Tni«t  Rldf.,  Loakvlll,,  Hy, 
omeMi  j  j  Bsw  lerk. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


November  14,  1898. 


What  do  You  Think  of  This! 


Time  speeds  on— before  you  realize  it 
Christmas  is  at  hand  and  the  worry  of 
selecting  gifts  begins.  An  inexpensive 
gift  that  will  give  pleasure  and  be  of  utility 
and  at  the  same  tirne,suggest  appropriateness  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  confronts 
us  at  holiday  times.  The  trouble  is  we  put  it 
off  too  long.  Nothing  seems  to  suggest  itself 
as  **ju8t  the  thing.”  and  thus  the 
important  duty  of  selecting  our 
gifts  is  left  till  the  last  minute 
and  one  must  then  “take  ^«hat  is 
left."  The  readers  of  Ihe  Evan¬ 
gelist  should  not  be  of  the  dilly¬ 
dally  sort.  The  World’s  Fair 
souvenir  spoons  are  just  the  thing. 

And  as  bridal  or  birthday  gifts  it 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  find 
another  gift  so  pleasing  to  the 
donor  at  such  a  small  price.  One 
lady  writes: 

Stauntox.  Va..  June  27.  iss.'i. 

Leonard  Mfa-  Co..  Cbi^aao. 

OentUmen;  I  received  the  spoons  O.  K. 
and  am  more  than  pleased  with  then.  / 
am  delighted. 

I  presented  one  set  as  a  bridal  present 
and  they  attracted  more  atteuiiou  and 
admiration  than  any  of  the  other  pres¬ 
ents. 

Inclosed  please  find  postofflce  order  for 
the  amount,  Sh-UO.  for  which  you  will 
please  forward  six  sets  of  your  World’s  Fair  souv.  nir 
spoons  and  the  cake  basket  which  you  cflfer  as  pn  mium 
for  same.  Yours  truly. 

(Signed)  Lillie  V.  Ckoft.  :i18  Fayette  St. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SOUVENIR  SPOONS. 
They  are  standard  after-dinner  coffee  size, 
heavily  coin  silver  plated,  with  gold  plated 
bowls,  each  spoon  has  a  different  World’s 


Fair  building  exquisitely  engraved  in  the  Baltimore, July 8. 1895. 

bowl,  and  the  handles  are  finely  chased,  show-  I  received  the  spoons  and  berry  dish  in  good  condition. 
.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  Many  thanks  for  your  kinduess.  Please  find  money 

mg  a  raised  head  of  Christopher  Columbus,  order  for  six  more  sets,  with  which  you  will  also  send 
with  the  dates  1492  1893,  and  the  World’s  Fair  the  spoons  as  premium.  By  so  doing  you  will  oblige 
City.  The  set  is  packed  in  an  elegant  plush  Mrs.  Dr.  August  Hoax, 

lined  case  and  sent  prepaid  for  99  cents.  _  <32  W .  Mulberry  St. 

These  spoons  sold  on  the  World’s  Fair  grounds  Meriden,  Miss.,  Aug.  6, 1896. 

for  89.00  a  set.  Gentlemen:—!  send  Inclosed  postofflce  order  for  $7.39, 

for  which  please  send  to  my  address  one 
case  of  vour  silverware,  containing  table¬ 
spoons,  teaspoons  and  butter  plates,  six  of 
each,  and  butter  knife  snd  sugar  spoon. 
Also  six  sets  of  World’s  Fair  spoons. 
Please  send  a  cake  basket  as  premium  for 
the  sjuvenir  spoons.  I  think  I  can  get 
orders  for  several  cake  biskets  when  1 
have  one  to  show  the  ladies,  also  butier 
dishes.  This  is  the  teuth  set  ot  swons 
that  I  have  ordered  of  you.  All  are 
pleased  with  them.  Please  address 

Mrs.  Frank  Meyers,  343  41st  Ave. 

Tom’s  Creek,  P,  O.,  McDowell  Co., 
July  2. 1895. 

Gentlemen The  half  -  dozen  souvenir 
spoons  came  safely  and  I  am  pleased  with 
them.  Kespecitully. 

Jas.  Harvey  Oreenlbay. 

Fort  Morgan,  Col.,  July  8, 1896. 
Gentlemen 1  received  your  card  this 
morning  in  regard  to  the  spoons  sent  us. 
The  spoons  cams  all  right  and  we  were 
well  pleased  with  them.  Mrs.  Seckuer 
showed  lUem  to  a  few  of  her  Isdy  'rieiids. 
and  all  wanted  them  but  all  did  not  feel  as 
though  they  could  take  them. 

Yours  truly.  Rev.  H.  U.  Seckner. 

SUMMARY. 

If  the  reaiJer  will  glance  over  the 
"Description  of  the  Souvenir 
Spoons”  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 

iifK  riiKKF«4PD\’liF\'T«i  the  genuine  bargain  that  is  offered. 

OLK  tUKKfcSrUNIItMS.  The  six  spoons  in  plush  lined  case  will  be  sent 

Below  will  be  found  a  few  of  the  many  prepaid  on  receipt  of  99  cents  by  P.  O.  or  ex¬ 
thousands  of  cordial  letters  we  are  receiving  PJ’pbs  money  order.  Do  not  send  individual 

checks.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  them  the 
from  delighted  purchasers.  These  are  not  old  money  will  be  refunded.  No  goods  sent  C.O.  D. 

letters  but  new  ones,  as  may  be  seen  from  Address  order  plainly. 

their  dating.  They  are  all  letters  from  sub-  Leonard  Mfg.  Co., 

scribers  of  religious  papers.  152-153  Michigan  Avenue,  O.  M.,  Chicago. 


FOR  ALL  SIX. 


RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB 
TOURS. 


ALL  TEAVELLINa  EXPENSES  INCLUDED. 


- — 

A  WINTER  IN  CALIFORNI  ‘ 


Special  trains  of  mtgniScent  Vestibuled  Sieepi 
Dining  Cara  will  leave  New  York  ai  frfquent  i 
for  California.  The  ticketscover  every  expen^e^ 
and  give  the  holder  entire  freedom  of  nioven 
the  Pacific  Cjast  and  for  the  return  trip.  Tli 
be  used  on  any  regular  train  until  July,  189(i 
our  own  special  vestibuled  trains  with  pe. 
escort.  Choice  nf  routes  for  the  ou’»aid  aud  i 
trip.  These  tours  are  Intended  pnncpally  for  thot 
wish  to  travel  in  the  most  comfortable  manner. 


Tours  to  Atlanta  Kxposition,  Floriila,  4  iiua, 
Mexico,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  Yosemite  Valley,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Jrpan,  China,  Kurope,  including  Russia,  etc.,  etc  , 
in  season. 

Independent  Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets  to  all 
points. 

Send  for  descriptly-e  book,  mentioning  particular  in¬ 
formation  desired. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB, 

31  E.  14th  St..  Lincoln  Building.  Uiii-m  Sq.,  New  York. 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

20  South  lOih  Street,  Philidelphia. 


FOR  EUROPE  AND  THE  ORIENT. 

THIS  WINTER. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  CBOSLEY  will  conduct  her  Tenth  Select  Fnro- 
pean  Party  through  Snaln.  Greece,  Tut  key,  Islandsof  the  Med- 
uerranean.  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Nile  to  the  First 
Cataract,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France  and  England,  leaving 
Mow  York  JANUARY  8, 1896,  by  express  steamer  NORMAN- 
NIA.  First  class  throughout.  For  Itineraries,  address  Mrs. 
}(.  A.  CROSLEY,  786  Patnam  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Gaze’s  Tours 

(Established  1844.) 

All  necessary  expenses  included 

Holy  Land,  Egypt,  the  Nile 

Independent  Tickets  Kverywhere. 
I’artlcs  under  experleiicetl  escort  leave  New  York 
Jan.  22d,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  l»th,  March  7th,  for  Italy.  Egypt 
and  the  Orient.  O.NLY  HIGH-CLASS  STK.4MRKS. 
Fares  range  from  f  16(1  to  (1,12a.  Detailed,  illustrated 
itineraries  post-free. 

NILE  STEAMERS 

of  the  Thewflkleh  Nile  S.  S.  Co.  weekly;  (171. aO  21-day 
flrsi-class  Tourist  Steamer:  17-day  Tours,  (112.5(1;  dah- 
abeahs  and  special  steamers  for  private  patsies. 

H.  OAZF,  &  SO.VS,  Ltd., 

113  Broadway,  New  York. 
Official  Agents  for  all  Trunk  Lines. 


STEAM  YACHTING  UNDER  THE  AMERICAN 
.  FLAG. 

The  American  Steamship  Co.  have  refitted  the  Cramp  built 
mer  “Ohio”  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  etrietly  firnt- 
pleasure  yacht,  and  we  have  chartered  It  tor  one  year  for 

*  lea  of  unique  cruises.  She  will  carry  no  steerage,  second 
or  frelglit.  The  flr-t  cruises  will  he  In  Jtnuary  and  Feb- 

V  to  the  WEST  INDIES,  visiting  all  the  Windward  and 
<~ard  IsIandK,  and  Bermuda,  Nicaiagua,  Jamaica,  and 

•  i.ija.  Send  for  programs. 

I  THE  THOMAS  FOREIGN  TOURIST  CO., 

I  1  721  ClicNlniit  St.,  Philnclclphla. 

Transportation  Agents  for  the  Oeneral  Council  of  Re- 
for-i  «d  Churches  meeting  in  Glasgow.  June  17,  1896. 


Fo/’  the  Winter  go  to 


48  hours  by  Elegant  Steamships  weekly. 

For  Winter  Tours  go  to 

'X^est  Indies 

BY 

Quebec  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

Elegant  Passenger  Steamships  every  Ten  Days. 


For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDQE  &  CO.,  Agents. 

39  Bboadway,  New  York. 

THOMAS  COOK  &  SONS,  New  York. 


A  Cruise  *%he 


Mediterranean 

By  specially  chartered  steamer  ‘'Friesland”  (7,1  <o  tons), 
January  29.  1896,  visiting  Bermuda,  Gibrabar,  Malaga, 
Granada.  Alhambia,  Algiers,  Cairo;  10 days  in  Palestine, 
Bevrout,  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Rome,  Nice; 
only  $5.5(1  and  up, excursions,  fees,  etc.,  included.  Organ¬ 
ized  and  accompanied  bv  F.  C.  Click,  ex-U.  8.  Vice  Con¬ 
sul  at.  Jerusalem.  Ocean  ticaets  all  lines.  30  parties  to 
Europe.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 

111  Broadway,  New  York. 


Cheques 

Of  The  Cheque  Rank  'of  Loiioon.  In 
amounts  frum  £l  up.  are  Cashed  All  Over 
the  World  by  agents,  hotels,  shops,  lail- 
ruads.  Just  the  thing  fur  sending  money 
to  The  Old  Country,  and  for  traveleis. 
Issued  lor  over  21  v>urs.  Circular  on  ap- 
plicstiou.  FREDERICK  W.  PERRY 
Gen’l  Agent,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Pine  Forest  Inn 

SUMMERVILLE,  S.  C. 

0|>enN  November  1,  1K05. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  WINTER  KESORT 
In  every  respect.  Electric  lights,  elevators,  and  ail  other 
modern  Improvements  for  comfort  convenience,  and  pleasure. 
CLIMATE  CNSUKPASSED. 

situated  on  the  South  l  arollna  and  Georgia  Railway  twenty- 
iwoniiles  from  Charleston.  S.  C. 

For  terms  and  clrcnlars  address 

W.  G.  LE  HEW,  Manager.  SUMMERVILLE.  S.  C. 

F.  W.  WAQtNEK  &  CO  ,  Proprietors,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Atlanta  Exposition. 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  will  entertain  visitors. 
Lodging  so  and  75  cents.  Meals  35  cents.  Con¬ 
venient  to  electric  snd  steam  cars  to  Expositloa 
Orounds.  Write  for  circular  to 

President  HORACE  BUHSTEAD,  Atlanta,  On. 

The  $5'— 

POCKET  KODAK 


EASTMAN  KODAK  00., 

fheto  and  bookUt 
/or  twp  9'Ctnt  ,r/ai»^/s 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


•  .V" 


